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MR.  BONAR  LAW  AND  THE  TRADITION  OF  THE 
TORY  PREMIERSHIP. 

Mr.  Bonae  Law,  in  the  course  of  his  General  Election  speeches, 
made  more  than  one  appeal  to  history — and  particularly  to 
Disraeli’s  sweeping  victory  in  1874.  The  exact  relevance  of  the 
reference  may  be  disputed — and,  indeed,  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George — for  no  two  sets  of  political  circumstances  are  ever 
exactly  similar.  But  after  the  polls  were  declared,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  left  in  a  jwsition  to  point  back  to  1874  in  one  striking 
and  significant  sense,  for  he  is  the  first  Tory  Premier  since 
Disraeli  to  head  a  large  and  absolutely  homogeneous  Tory 
majority  in  the  Commons.  In  the  ’eighties  Lord  Salisbury  held 
office,  first  by  the  courtesy  and  convenience  of  his  opponents 
struggling  to  adjust  their  Irish  difficulties,  and  next  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  solid  phalanx  of  Liberal  Unionist  members  whose 
leaders  declined  office  in  his  Administration.  As  time  went  on 
the  two  wings  undoubtedly  tended  to  coalesce,  but  the  distinction 
was  never  completely  obliterated  before  the  fall  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Government  in  1906.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  exercised  always  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  an  influence  which  would  have  been  unthinkable  in 
the  case  of  any  ordinary  Conservative  Secretary  of  State.  In 
the  last  resort  he  had  a  machine  of  his  own  behind  him,  as  the 
Tariff  controversy  proved,  and  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Lord 
Balfour  were  in  consequence  ever  quite  in  the  position  which 
Disraeli  occupied  in  1874  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law  holds  in  1923. 

Ability  apart,  the  Premier  who  finds  himself  in  this  position 
has  had  great  luck.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  be  happier  than 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  or  even  than  Lord  Liverpool — or 
than  Peel,  on  the  latter’s  acceptance  of  office  in  1841. 
Peel,  indeed,  by  the  time  of  his  short  period  of  his  single 
predominance  between  1841  and  1846  had  become  a  fetish — and 
though  the  elements  of  discord  undoubtedly  existed  beneath  the 
surface  of  his  Cabinet,  the  magician  was  able  to  impose  a  calm 
in  which  the  sullen  roar  of  the  breakers  outside  was  only  audible 
to  the  keenest  ear.  Peel  paid  for  this  exaggerated  impressdon  of 
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his  own  influence  in  the  charmed  circle  with  the  awful  crash 
"which  followed  his  attempt  to  step  outside  it. 

Next  behind  in  the  line  of  Tory  Premiers  who  defile  before 
the  eye  like  the  ghosts  of  the  Kings  in  Macbeth  is  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  Jenkinson  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was  by 
no  means  the  fool  or  the  mediocrity  which  he  appeared  to  be 
in  the  eyes  of  his  immediate  successors.  In  the  course  of  the 
hard  test  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  he  had  been  promoted  from 
position  to  position  by  Pitt,  and  had  proved  adequate  in  them 
all.  He  also  proved  adequate  as  Premfer,  though  he  had  to 
grapple  with  the  greater  personalities  and  inveterate  jealousies 
of  Canning  and  Castlereagh.  Disraeli  in  fiis  youth  decried 
Liverpool’s  merits,  just  as  it  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  speak 
slightingly  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  critics 
failed  to  remember  that  even  men  devoid  of  any  touch  of  genius 
have  their  political  uses.  Lord  Liverpool  at  least  kept  the  pre¬ 
carious  peace  between  his  two  greater  lieutenants,  the  relicts  of 
the  heroic  age  of  Pitt,  and  imposed  some  compromise  between 
the  Stone  Age  Tories  and  the  new  school  to  be  born  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial,  Age  now  stirring  in  the  womb  of  the  party.  He  would  never 
have  ordered  Huskisson  out  of  the  Government  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did — when  he  treated  that  eminent  statesman  much 
as  he  did  a  lieutenant  in  the  Peninsula  who  had  put  his  gun  into 
some  other  than  the  prescribed  position.  But  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  that  Liverpool’s  Premiership  was  no  bed  of 
roses,  and  that  he  was  perpetually  confronted  with  antagonistic 
uprisings  within  his  own  Cabinet  to  an  extent  which  Mr.  Boiiar 
Law  certainly  need  not  fear. 

Liverpool  inherited,  of  course,  the  omnium-gatherum  which 
for  twenty  years  followed  Pitt,  and  called  itself  and,  I  suppose, 
ultimately  became  the  Tory  Party  when  it  had  been  hammered 
sufficiently  on  the  anvil  of  the  Napoleonic  War.  But  Pitt  himself 
was  hardly  a  Tory.  His  first  Government  majority  of  1784  was 
composed  largely  of  King’s  friends,  descending  from  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Whig  domination,  and  only  reinforced  by  one  section 
of  Tories — while  the  others  remained  in  the  hostile  camp  of  Fox 
and  North.  During  the  Peace  period  before  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  struggled  desperately  to  impose  his  saner  views  of  national 
policy  on  his  recalcitrant  followers.  In  every  sphere  except 
finance  he  was  defeated.  And  finally  his  finance,  too,  was 
broken  by  War  Budgets,  while  his  own  Tory  ranks  were  invaded 
by  the  Portland  Whigs — more  reactionary  in  sheer  friglit  than 
any  Tory  was  out  of  sheer  patriotism.  The  idea  of  Pitt  as  a 
great  predominant  Tory  Minister,  imposing  his  ideas  on  his 
party  or  even  sympathising  with  the  ideas  which  they  w’ould  have 
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liked  to  see  him  impose,  is  untrue.  Pitt,  like  the  House  of 
Hanover,  reigned,  but  it  was  largely  at  the  price  of  not  govern¬ 
ing — except  in  executive  action.  He  left  one  unhappy  disciple. 
Canning,  who  inherited  the  feuds  of  the  master  without  his 
authority,  and  Canning’s  brief  Premiership  was  not  in  essence 
a  Tory  one.  Canning  was  therefore  one  who  left  a  transient 
glory.  He  had  drunk  too  deep  of  the  champagne  of  Pitt  to 
absorb  with  comfort  the  crusted  port  of  Eldon.  He  then  added 
the  liqueur  of  his  own  idealistic  internationalism,  and  the  result 
was  complete.^ 

But  if  Canning  and  Pitt  appear  almost  legendary  figures  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stolid  nineteenth-century  mediocrity  of  Peel,  what 
must  be  said  of  the  Tory  Prime  Ministers  who  led  the  party  in 
the  triumphant  years  of  1710-14  before  it  passed,  with  the 
twilight  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  rise  of  the  Hanoverians,  into  a 
night  of  impotence  which  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century? 
The  majority  which  made  and  confirmed  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1712  was  an  absolutely  solid  one.  That  it  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  has  never  been  disputed.  Its  sentiments 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  animate  the  majority 
which  sits  on  the  green  benches  to-day.  It  was  sick  of  the 
policy  of  European  adventure.  It  was  as  tired  of  paying  4s. 
in  the  pound  on  the  land  tax  as  the  modem  Tory  is  of  paying 
53.  or  6s.  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax.  The  Toryism  of  1710 
demanded  “tranquillity”  and  got  it.  But  the  immense  Tory 
majority  of  that  period  suffered  fatally  from  a  divided  leadership 
within  the  Cabinet.  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and  Swift  were  never 
really  in  accord.  One  was  a  Eadical,  the  other  was  a  Tory,  and 
the  third  was  a  journalist.  The  consequence  was  fifty  years  of 
opposition.  The  Tory  majority  of  1710-14  was  stronger  in 
numbers  but  weaker  in  purpose  than  that  of  the  present  day, 
because  it  lacked  any  single  directing  influence.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  therefore,  possesses,  compared  with  many  of  his  eminent 
predecessors,  an  unexampled  position  of  power  and  prestige. 

What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  who  succeeds  to  this  noble  and 
historic  heritage?  Mr.  Bonar  Law  suffered  somewhat  in  his 
early  days  as  Conservative  leader  both  from  depreciation  and 
self-depreciation — particularly  the  latter,  because  it  encouraged 
the  former.  Quite  clever  people  were  utterly  deceived  by  the 
placidity  of  his  manner,  and  if  he  had  not  shown  amazing  powers 
of  fence  in  the  Tariff  controversy  and  real  temper  and  courage 
in  defending  Ulster  he  might  have  gone  the  dolorous  way  of 
Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  before  the  party 

(I)  Prof.  Sir  Charles  Oman,  M.P.,  once  remarked  to  me  with  justice  that  if  we 
had  known  a  little  more  of  history  in  the  past,  the  “Canning  Club”  at  Oxford 
would  have  been  called  the  “  Castlereagh.” 
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and  tlie  world  had  a  chance  of  sampling  his  merits.  Those 
merits  are  now  so  well  recognised  that  they  can  be  described  in 
a  single  sentence.  The  capacity  for  dialectic  which  God 
bestowed  specially  on  the  Scotch,  a  ruminative  temperament 
capable  on  occasion  of  active  temper,  “  a  first-class  brain,”  an 
intuitive  understanding  of  what  the  ordinary  Tory  thinks  and 
a  capacity  to  explain  deep-seated  instincts  in  pellucid  language, 
partisanship  mellowed  by  time,  a  profound  modesty  crossed  by 
ambition  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  day — and  absolute 
honesty  of  act  and  purpose. 

But  my  sketch  is  not  concerned  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  a 
personality,  but  with  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  In  the  long  procession  which  stretches  from  Claren¬ 
don  and  Danby,  through  Swift,  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham, 
Pitt,  Dundas,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Peel,  Derby, 
Disraeli,  Salisbury,  Randolph  Churchill,  Chamberlain,  and 
Balfour,  for  what  does  the  new  Premier  stand?  In  all  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  subtle  elements  of  which  Toryism  is  and  has  been  com- 
IxDsed,  where  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  place?  Aristocrat,  democrat, 
Tory-democrat,  business  and  professional  man,  squire,  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer,  Tory  working-man,  industrialist  of  the  second 
generation,  all  have  given  their  quota  to  the  party  known  as 
Toryism.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  the  first  business  man  of  purely 
middle-class  origin  who  in  his  owm  person  has  achieved  the  Tory 
leadership. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
suppose  that  anyone  outside  the  ranks  of  the  minor  squirearchy 
could  possibly  aspire  to  high  office.  Both  Marlborough  and 
Chatham  were  regarded  somewhat  as  arrivists  because  they 
sprang  from  the  minor  local  gentry.  A  relationship  to  Cobharn 
in  one  case  and  a  quasi-relationship  to  Royalty  in  the  other  did 
something  to  remove  the  slur.  Burke  really  struggled  help¬ 
lessly  against  this  inveterate  class  prejudice,  and  his  brogue  and 
manner  did  little  to  remove  the  false  idea  that  he  was  an 
”  adventurer.”  To-day  nothing  could  have  kept  him  out  of  the 
leadership,  at  least  in  the  Commons,  of  the  party  he  chose.  The 
Tories  were  equally  stringent  in  their  views.  Indeed,  their 
principles  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  confined 
their  choice  of  leaders  even  more  strictly  to  the  ranks  of  the 
country  gentry.  Toryism  up  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Pitt 
not  merely  represented  the  country  interest — it  was  the  country 
interest.  They  were  therefore  singularly  fortunate  when  they 
found  in  Bolingbroke  a  genius  who  could  justly  claim  the  descent 
of  a  noble  house.  Swift,  of  course,  they  borrowed,  whether  from 
the  butler’s  parlour  or  the  parsonage  really  does  not  matter. 
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in  the  spirit  in  which  Toryism  has  always  treated  its  literary 
allies — plenty  of  praise  or  even  of  power,  but  no  preferment. 

This  selection  of  Premiers  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  was  not  a  purely  isolated  act  of  snobbery,  as  the 
modern  view  might  suggest.  The  Tory  Party  desired,  naturally 
enough,  leaders  who  would  represent  the  predominating,  almost 
the  exclusive,  influence  wdthin  its  own  ranks.  The  Whigs  might 
look  to  their  rotten  boroughs  and  the  Radicals  to  a  few  great 
towns  for  their  representatives,  but  Toryism  expected  a  Prime 
Minister  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  who  would 
speak  for  constituencies  too  large  to  be  bribed,  and  too  much 
at  one  in  sentiment  with  the  men  who  hunted,  shot,  and  farmed 
with  them  to  vote  anything  except  True  Blue.  Nothing  is  more 
amazing  than  the  fidelity  of  the  country  districts  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  tw-o  Georges  to  a  creed  which  for  fifty  years  had  no 
prizes  to  offer  in  an  age  when  substantial  rewards  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  only  justification  for  politics.  And  if  the  Tories 
demanded  a  nobleman  or  a  country  gentleman  as  the  only  leader 
who  would  understand  their  sentiments,  at  least  they  suffered 
for  their  faith.  In  the  darkest  of  all  party  nights  they  remained 
loyal  to  the  declining  intellect  of  Bolingbroke  as  voiced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Wyndham,  the  most  typical  of  cultured 
Tory  squires. 

Pitt  represents  a  transitional  epoch  in  the  class  from  which  the 
Conservative  chiefs  have  been  drawn.  He  could  not  claim  the 
ancient  and  glittering  lineage  of  the  house  of  Bolingbroke — nor 
was  he  intimately  associated  with  the  land  in  the  sense  that 
Wyndham  was.  Indeed,  Chatham’s  extravagance  at  Hayes 
had  seen  to  that.  But  in  no  case  could  his  intellect  and  temper 
have  been  rural.  In  rank  he  represented  the  cadet  family  of  a 
prosperous  house,  ennobled  in  the  second  generation,  of  which 
the  first  generation  had  left  a  name  of  surpassing  glory.  And 
if  Chatham  had  climbed  on  the  backs  of  the  Temples  and  the 
Grenvilles,  they  too  had  used  him  as  a  ladder  to  scale  the  steeper 
ascents  of  the  Peerage.  The  whole  connection  was  what  w’ould 
have  been  called  in  that  period  “  aristocratical,”  but  it  was  not 
the  aristocracy  of  the  ancient  baronage  or  of  the  great  country 
squire  whose  family  had  owned  his  lands  since  the  Reformation 
or  even  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
nobility  in  which  good  connections  joined  to  fair  ability  passed 
a  man  into  the  Peerage  by  the  road  of  political  service.  It 
was,  in  fact,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  return  to  the  condition.-^ 
of  the  older  monarchy,  before  the  great  Whig  houses  succeeded 
in  putting  a  ring  fence  round  it  and  in  reserving  for  their  already 
liighly  decorated  ranks  any  small  promotions  they  might  think 
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necessary.  But  George  III.,  after  twenty  years  and  more  of 
stark  and  desperate  fighting,  had  broken  the  Whig  ring  and 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  new  aristocracy  which 
is  represented  by  the  Pitts,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Wellesleys,  the 
Temples,  the  Castlereaghs,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Melville, 
better  known  as  Dundas. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  extreme  Toryism  the  change 
in  the  origin  of  their  leaders  was  opportune.  Chatham  had  found 
this  country  an  island  and  left  it  an  Empire.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  had  begun  the  process  of  changing  it  from  a  popula¬ 
tion  predominantly  rural  to  one  predominantly  urban — and  this 
change  in  itself  demanded,  owing  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  a  wider  conception  of  our  national  interests  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  All  this  could  never  have  been  supplied  by  a  leader¬ 
ship  drawn  entirely  from  the  class  of  the  country  squires,  any 
more  than  the  Tory  Party  could  have  survived  and  played  a 
useful  part  in  politics  in  ensuing  ages  if  it  had  remained  merely 
representative  of  Squire  Western  and  of  the  Toryism  of  the 
later  seventeenth  and  early  and  middle  eighteenth  centuries. 

A  curious  accident  accelerated  this  process  of  change.  The 
Whig  campaign,  largely  inspired  by  Burke  but  supported  by  Pitt, 
for  the  purification  of  the  machinery  of  government  had  removed 
from  the  executive  many  of  those  direct  incentives  to  obedience 
which  the  executive  had  employed  for  generations  whenever 
Parliaments  showed  signs  of  being  troublesome.  It  was  the 
decrease  of  sinecures  which  opened  the  Peerage  to  the  new  men. 
Pitt  had  to  govern  somehow,  and  where  Danby  w'ould  have  given 
a  bribe  or  Newcastle  a  tellership,  Pitt  would  confer  a  Peerage. 
The  old  King,  too,  used  this  vestige  of  his  remaining  power  to 
show  his  complaisance  with  the  Minister  who  pleased  him  by 
displeasing  his  enemies.  Just  as  the  Reformation  produced  its 
new  aristocracy,  so  the  Napoleonic  Wars  created  a  new  nobility, 
drawn  from  the  gentry  but  based  mainly  on  public  and  political 
services  during  the  hard  years  of  the  struggle  and  the  harder 
years  that  followed  them.  Lord  Liverpool,  as  Pitt’s  successor, 
was  at  once  the  product  and  the  embodiment  of  this  process. 
In  a  word,  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  Tory  leaders  was 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  between 
1760  and  1815  in  the  nature  of  the  party  itself.  Toryism  had 
ceased  to  be  purely  rural  and  insular.  Though  believing  in  the 
“aristocratic”  principle,  it  had  become  a  body  embracing  all 
classes  in  town  and  country  alike  and  with  a  decidedly  warlike 
and  Imperialist  bias.  In  1760  it  would  have  been  certain  that 
a  large  London  merchant  was  a  Whig;  in  1815  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  Tory. 
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At  the  same  time  witli  the  cessation  of  the  war  the  new 
manufacturing  interest  began  to  thrust  itself  into  politics,  and 
to  make  its  weight  felt  even  in  the  very  inner  tabernacles  of 
Toryism.  The  post-war  period  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  like 
our  own — one  of  economic  problems.  A  series  of  frightful  crises 
caused  partly  by  bad  harvest,  partly  by  over-production  for  a 
Europe  which  could  not  buy,  and  partly  by  the  social  disorganisa¬ 
tion  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  brought  in  its  train,  afflicted 
the  State  after  Waterloo.  The  “Eldon”  Tory  was,  of  course, 
quite  incapable  of  dealing  with  such  a  situation  except  by  military 
repression,  and  a  new  school  arose  inside  the  party  which  reached 
back  towards  the  economic  enlightenment  of  the  pre-war  days 
of  Pitt.  Huskisson  was  the  most  typical  and  the  most  important 
of  the  men  of  the  business  world  who  rallied  to  Toryism,  and 
but  for  premature  death  in  the  famous  railway  accident  he  might 
have  forestalled  Mr.  Bonar  Law  by  nearly  a -century  and  become 
the  first  Tory  commercial  Premier.  Peel’s  father  belonged  to 
this  group,  though  his  political  contributions  were  deferred  to 
and  centred  in  his  more  famous  son. 

But  the  leader  and  standard-bearer  of  the  Toryism  of  the 
economic  enlightenment  was  Canning.  That  figure,  more 
enigmatic  perhaps  than  any  other  in  our  party  history  except 
Shelburne,  stood  midway  between  the  Toryism  which  began  with 
the  rout  of  Fox  and  North  in  1784  and  the  new  industrial 
Toryism  which  now  tried  to  force  its  way  to  predominance  in 
the  party  councils  until  the  split  of  1846  drove  it  out  into  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  side  Canning  looked  backward  to  Pitt  and  the 
memories  of  the  titanic  struggle  against  Napoleon  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  amid  many  vanities,  inconstancies,  inconsistencies,  and 
hazy  dreams,  he  seems  at  least  to  have  been  aware  that  parties 
cannot  live  on  memories  alone,  and  that  a  new  adjustment  of  the 
faith,  some  fresh  reconstruction  of  the  ranks,  must  be  made  if 
a  historic  party  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  age.  Socially, 
too.  Canning  occupied  an  intermediate  position,  for  while  he 
was  sufficiently  of  the  political  class  to  be  marked  out  in  advance 
for  high  preferment  on  the  strength  of  his  brilliant  undergraduate 
reputation  at  Oxford,  yet  his  later  association  was  with  Liverpool 
City  and  with  the  great  middle-class  magnates  like  old  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  old  Sir  John  Gladstone,  the  advance  guard  of  the 
great  manufacturing  magnates  who  were  to  bestride  the  middle 
nineteenth  century. 

But  Canning  died  even  as  his  hands  grasped  the  Premiership 
for  which  he  had  languished  so  long,  and  the  Philistines 
triumphed.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  battle 
with  the  Eldonite  Tories  was  Catholic  Emancipation  rather  than 
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the  wider  issue  of  town  versus  country.  But  in  any  case,  it  was 
clear  before  Canning’s  death  that  he  had  not  the  power  and 
influence  over  the  party  to  secure  the  peaceful  alliance  between 
the  old  and  the  new  Toryism  which  Liverpool  had  maintained. 
Far  less  was  he  able  to  amalgamate  the  rival  forces.  And  the 
dilemma  which  broke  Canning  was  destined  to  break  Peel,  too. 

What  was  really  singular  about  the  Canning  split  is  that  it 
found  Peel  in  the  Eldonite  camp  and  opposed  to  the  master  in 
whose  traditions  he  had  been  reared.  Sir  Robert,  according  to 
any  reasonable  expectations,  was  brought  up  to  be  the  young 
standard-bearer  who  should  hold  up  the  tattered  banner  of 
rational  progress  as  it  fell  from  the  grip  of  his  dying  chief. 
Instead,  he  was  engaged,  if  not  exactly  in  stabbing  that  chief 
in  the  back,  at  least  in  firing  vigorously  into  his  flank. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  barbed  with  truth  the  savage  accusa¬ 
tions  of  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  in  the  debates  of  1846.  It  was 
felt  that  Peel’s  first  great  political  act  had  been  to  betray  the 
new  Toryism  to  the  old,  and  that  his  last  great  political  act  was 
to  betray  the  old  Toryism  to  the  new.  This  was  a  far  more 
serious  charge  than  that  of  simple  change  of  mind  on  two  con¬ 
crete  questions  of  policy,  like  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Free 
Trade.  Policies  alter  with  circumstances,  but  any  man  ought 
to  know  fairly  definitely  early  in  life  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
Left  or  the  Right  within  a  party  or  within  a  State. 

And  Peel’s  class  made  the  average  contemporary  of  his  youtli 
expect  him  to  belong  to  the  Left.  He  was  the  first  man  whose 
money  and  standing  sprang  from  commerce  and  industry  to 
become  the  undisputed  chief  of  a  great  political  party  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  proof  of  the  immense  hold 
that  Toryism  was  gaining  over  the  new  industrial  class,  and  that 
class  over  Toryism  alone,  that  in  the  period  succeeding  the 
French  War  there  was  no  Whig-Liberal  Premier  of  other 
than  aristocratic  descent  till  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  first  Premiership  of  Gladstone  in  1868.  None  the  less,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  is  the  first  “  business  man  ”  who  has  occupied  that 
great  position.  For  what  his  contemporaries  forgot  about  Peel 
is  that  he  was  not  a  business  man  but  the  son  of  a  business  man 
— a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  the  second  generation  over- 
lying  the  influence  of  the  first  which  accounts  for  Peel’s  amazing 
political  vagaries,  and  have  brought  on  him  the  charge  of  actual 
political  treachery  and  dishonesty.  If  old  Sir  Robert  had  sent 
him  to  Parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty  straight  from  the 
counting  house,  things  might  have  been  different.  Instead,  he 
sent  him  to  Oxford  as  a  boy,  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “  made 
a  gentleman  of  him.”  As  a  consequence,  the  substratum  of 
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Liverpool  merchant  w'as  always  m  conflict  with  the  ‘  ‘  aristo- 
cratical  ”  and  intellectual  side  which  wealth  and  Oxford  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  along  this  line  alone  that  any  explanation  and 
defence  can  be  advanced  for  a  statesman  who  made  more 
blunders,  betrayed  more  causes,  was  forgiven  more  times,  and 
did  his  party  more  harm,  than  any  man  who  started  life  with 
such  natural  gifts  and  such  adventitious  advantages  in  the  career 
of  [wlitics.  Up  to  1832  the  aristocratical  element  was  upper¬ 
most  in  Peel’s  mind,  and  his  alliance  with  and  propping  up  of 
Wellington  and  Eldon  resulted  in  the  postponement  of  a 
moderate  measure  of  Tory  electoral  reform  which  would  have 
given  increased  representation  to  all  classes  and  done  Toryism 
good  rather  than  hurt.  Peel,  however,  held  up  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries,  split  his  party,  and  in  fact  played  the  fool  until 
the  Bill  of  1832  gave  the  middle  and  new-rich  classes  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  preponderance  of  powder.  After  that  the  commercial  side 
of  his  mind  seemed  to  reassert  itself  over  Oxford — if  only  out  of 
sheer  necessity. 

But  the  disaster  brought  out  the  best  in  him.  While  men 
like  Wellington  and  Croker  sat  down  in  the  sulks  to  brood  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Constitution,  Peel  did  not  despair  of  the  State. 
He  sat  down,  too,  as  his  letters  to  Croker  prove,  to  think  out 
the  situation  and  to  restate  the  Conservative  creed  and  recon¬ 
stitute  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  light  of  reform.  The  result 
of  his  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  the  Tamworth  manifesto  was 
a  reversion  to  the  creed  of  Canning  and  Huskisson  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  and  ruined.  The  wealthy  middle  classes  were  to  be 
brought  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Toryism  and  the  aristocratic 
creed  and  privileged  order  of  society  modified  so  far  as  to  achieve 
this  object.  Peel,  in  fact,  accepted  the  middle  classes,  after 
1832,  very  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and 
some  of  his  predecessors  have  accepted  the  democracy  since 
18G7,  1885,  and  1918 — not  as  being  good  in  itself,  but  as  an 
ijistitution  discovered  to  be  not  essentially  harmful,  and  the 
acrceptation  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  social 
institutions  and  the  continued  well-being  of  the  Conservative 
cause.  This  is  a  point  of  view  which  never  occurs  either  to 
the  Tory-aristocrat  or  the  Tory-democrat.  The  trouble  with  Peel 
Mas  that  when  he  reversed  engines  and  set  out  on  the  middle- 
class  way  he  failed  to  carry  the  older  Toryism  and  the  country 
section  of  the  party  with  him.  Being  an  intellectual  half-breed, 
he  never  quite  understood  either  Wellington  or  Canning. 
Possibly  he  might  have  triumphed  in  1846  and  faced  only  a 
small  Tory  schism  if  he  had  formed  any  notion  in  the  years  of 
his  power  of  the  strength  and  type  of  resistance  he  had  to  face. 
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With  all  his  aristocratic  tendencies  he  did  not  understand  that 
the  core  of  Toryism  still  resided  in  the  country  districts,  and 
that  to  abandon  the  protection  of  agriculture  with  a  mere  casual 
gesture  in  connection  with  an  Irish  famine  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  issue  was  to  profane  the  sanctuary  and 
invite  the  lightning  of  the  gods.  So  Peel  fell  and  Disraeli  strode 
into  prominence  over  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  disdained 
him.  What  Peel  then  had  in  common  with  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Tory  Premiership  was  the  commercial  side  of  his  heritage 
— a  turn  for  finance,  a  keen  interest  in  trade  and  trade  figures, 
and  a  practical  rather  than  theoretical  or  historical  bias.  Both 
alike  possessed  immense  command  over  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  new  Premier  has  not  a 
vestige  of  aristocratic  ambition,  nor  could  anyone  imagine  him 
leaving"  behind  him  a  record  of  tergiversation  and  a  legacy  of 
distrust  or  hate  as  Peel  did. 

Peel  represented  the  high-water  mark  of  the  approach  of  the 
business  world  to  the  Tory  leadership  for  over  seventy  years,  for 
with  his  fall  in  1846  that  world  deserted  to  the  other  side,  leaving 
Bentinck  and  Disraeli  with  a  damnosa  hereditas-  of  the  Tory 
country  gentry  alone. 

Disraeli  is  such  an  amazing ‘freak  in  the  succession  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  it  is  pointless  to  consider  his  social  position  or  political 
views  at  any  length  in  the  present  connection.  Even  more  than 
Bolingbroke,  with  whom  alone  he  is  to  be  compared,  he  stood 
outside  all  class  by  virtue  of  his  origin.  The  circumstances  of 
his  time  threw  him  rather  into  opposition  to  the  middle  classes 
until  quite  the  end  of  his  life.  He  thought,  rightly  enough,  that 
the  Eeform  Act  of  ]832  gave  them  an  unfair  preponderance  in 
the  State,  both  against  the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes.  And 
the  struggle  over  the  Corn  Laws,  in  which  he  chose  the  side  of 
the  land,  confirmed  this  antagonism.  In  addition,  he  had  long 
before  resented  the  fact  that  the  new  rich  showed  no  signs  of 
realising  that  wealth  has  duties  as  well  as  privileges.  None  the 
less,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  by  his  own  theories  of 
the  State,  that  the  Tory-democracy  could  not  really  consist  simply 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  labouring  classes — with  a  kind  of 
pariah  middle  class  between — but  that  all  classes  and  all 
interests  have  their  due  part  and  function  in  the  body  politic. 
In  reality  he  so  broadened  the  bases  of  the  Tory  landed  outlook 
during  his  years  of  opposition  that  when  the  tide  turned  after 
Palmerston’s  death,  and  the  terrors  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Radicalism  began  to  drive  the  upper  middle  classes  and  manu¬ 
facturers  away  from  Liberalism  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Con¬ 
servatism  had  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  them.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
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indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of  Tory  middle-class 
sanctity. 

This  process  of  making  the  landed  fragment  of  1846  once  more 
a  great  national  party  was  assisted  by  Lord  Derby  with  an  insight, 
sympathy  and  generosity  to  which  history  has  not  done  justice. 
On  every  critical  occasion  he  threw  the  mantle  of  his  immense 
territorial  respectability  over  his  more  dashing  but  dubious  col¬ 
league.  But  Ijord  Derby,  having  a  streak  of  the  Whig  in  him, 
was  more  aristocratic  even  than  Lord  Salisbury.  Ultimately  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  politics  were  not  really  “worth 
while.” 

When,  in  the  late  ’seventies  and  early  ’eighties,  the  manufac¬ 
turing  classes  returned  in  strong  force  to  swell  the  Tory  ranks, 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  reassume,  and  more  than  re¬ 
assume,  the  power  they  were  grasping  in  the  time  of  Peel.  This 
did  not  happen.  Disraeli’s  mantle  was  hung  up  in  the  halls  of 
Hatfield,  and  the  new’  Tory  leader  was  the  first  member  of  a 
great  and  historic  house  to  head  a  strong  Tory  Government  since 
the  day  of  Bolingbroke.  Middle-class  influence  had  somewhat 
overstayed  its  market.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  Bill  of  1885  greatly  reduced  its  preponderance  in  the  State. 
And  since  a  working-class  leader  was  unthinkable  and  middle-class 
support  no  longer  an  absolute  essential,  the  aristocrat  had  a  de¬ 
cided  pull.  All  three  sections  would  agree  on  him  most  readily 
or  with  least  difificulty. 

This  was  shown  in  the  combination  which  confirmed  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  leadership  of  the  party.  In  spite  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  great  abilities  and  achievement  there  was  a  strong 
section  of  “  middle  ”  men  in  the  Commons  who  preferred  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  It  was  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  speaking 
for  the  working-class  element  in  the  party,  who  struck  the  blow 
which  decided  the  issue  for  the  peer  and  against  the  commoner. 
In  doing  so  he  undoubtedly  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  consti¬ 
tuency,  for  in  the  ultimate  resort  the  Tory-democrat  will  prefer 
the  aristocrat  as  the  leader. 

The  ’eighties  indeed  represented  the  same  kind  of  political 
churn-up  which  followed  the  Act  of  1832.  But  the  class  interest 
was  more  confused.  The  predominance  of  the  Tory  country 
districts  had  been  shattered ;  the  manufacturing  interest  had  been 
proportionately  weakened,  and  the  new  working-class  electorate 
had  not  yet  found  its  feet.  The  political  cleavage,  too,  was 
largely  horizontal.  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  some  Whig  mag¬ 
nates,  a  large  middle-class  following,  and  a  majority  of  the 
working-class  vote.  Lord  Salisbury  had  behind  him  the  bulk 
of  the  Peers,  the  squires,  a  majority,  rapidly  increasing,  of  the 
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intellectual  and  middle  classes,  while  Lord  Randolph,  continuing 
the  Disraeli  tradition,  contributed  a  strong  minority  vote  of  Tory 
working  men.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  like  winning, 
but  it  was  clear  that  whichever  side  triumphed  would  do  so  as  a 
national  party  and  not  as  the  fruit  of  any  sectional  victory. 

The  Home  Rule  departure  threw  the  Whigs  under  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  the  immense  Radical  democratic  following 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  on  the  Tory  side.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  counted  out  in  1886,  and  not  long  afterwards  disaster  over¬ 
took  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  heir. 
Lord  Balfour,  were  henceforward  left  in  control  of  the  Tory 
Party,  and  generally  of  the  Government  of  the  country  for  twenty 
years.  They  had  only  one  check — Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was 
at  one  time  in  the  running  for  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
business  leader  of  the  Tory  Party,  which  ultimately  fell  to  his 
ablest  lieutenant,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  His  existence  was  indeed 
fortunate,  for  it  kept  the  democratic  spirit  alive  in  the  Tory  Party. 
Ix)rd  Salisbury  and  Lord  Balfour,  though  not  being  exactly  re¬ 
actionary  or  illiberal  in  temperament,  held  a  rooted  belief  that 
practically  all  legislation  was  bad — an  unfortunate  conviction  in 
an  age  which  was  coming  more  and  more  to  demand  social 
reform. 

The  leadership  became  vacant  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  retirement 
in  1902.  Had  Lord  Randolph  lived  and  prospered  the  succession 
might  have  fallen  to  the  leader  of  the  Tory  democracy.  But 
though  Mr.  Chamberlain  represented  much  the  same  interests, 
bis  Radical  antecedents  made  his  leadership  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility — and,  besides,  the  decision  really  rested  with  Hatfield  and 
not  with  the  party  as  a  whole. 

But  the  Tariff  controversy  of  1903  proved  how  far  the  party 
had  developed  since  the  days  of  1846.  The  new  Tariff  campaign 
found  stronger  support  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country,  and 
was  sustained  by  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  agriculturists 
alike — and  was  thus  a  national,  not  a  class  movement. 

It  also  showed  how  accidental  a  thing  the  “aristocratic” 
leadership  of  the  party  had  become,  for  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  started  to  count  Dukes  the  popular  tribune 
could  have  claimed  the  greater  number  of  ducal  adherents.  By 
the  time  Mr.  Balfour  abdicated  in  1911  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  had  indeed  reached  a  low  ebb,  but  it  was  a  united  national 
party  holding  common  views,  in  which  the  ablest  politician  might 
claim  the  leadership  'without  respect  to  class  or  sectional 
i)acking. 

The  candidates  were  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  business  man 
of  the  second  generation ;  Mr.  Walter  Long  (Lord  Long  of 
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Wraxhall),  country  squire;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  business  man 
of  the  ^st  generation.  All  three  were  Protectionists.  To  some 
the  contest  between  the  first  two  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
struggle  between  the  older  Toryism  and  the  Liberal-Unionists. 
But  this  was  really  a  side  issue.  Members  chose  their  side  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  they  had  formed  of  the  ability  or 
character  of  the  two  men,  and  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the 
better  debater,  this  fact  was  outweighed  by  the  greater  personal 
{popularity  of  his  rival.  Some  might  interpret  this  contest  to 
mean  that  the  business  class  had  definitely  captured  the  claim 
to  leadership  in  the  sense  that  the  nobility  and  the  country 
gentry  had  commanded  it  in  the  previous  centuries.  But  large 
as  the  middle  class  and  industrial  element  in  Toryism  has  become, 
it  clearly  makes  no  such  exclusive  claim.  All  that  was  signified 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  selection,  not,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
result  of  long  and  pre-eminent  party  service,  was  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  had  become  absolutely  open  to  talent.  Where  that  talent 
came  from  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  A  Tory  working  man 
of  genius  would  have  done  as  well.  If  Hatfield,  as  once  seemed 
probable,  had  continued  to  put  out  shoots  of  ability  comparable 
with  that  of  the  parent  tree,  the  prize  wwild  have  gone  to  the 
Cecils,  but  by  the  right  of  brains  and  not  of  heredity.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  signalises,  not  the  triumph  of  a  class,  but  the  break¬ 
down  of  a  caste  system.  Toryism  has  become  catholic — and  the 
new  Premier  represents  this  catholicity — for  no  leader  in  all  the 
long  series  has  reflected  the  general  tone  of  his  party  on  any 
given  question,  or  in  any  particular  crisis,  with  greater  intuitive 
fidelity. 

Of  course  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  enjoyed  a  certain  element  of 
good  fortune.  What  oppositions  demand  of  their  leaders  is  office. 
If  this  want  is  not  supplied  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time 
they  are  apt  to  treat  their  commanders  in  the  Carthaginian 
fashion.  Mr.  Disraeli  several  times  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
deposition  before  the  crowning  mercy  of  1874  placed  him  upon 
Olympus.  Lord  Balfour,  after  the  double  disappointment  of 
1910,  actually  graced  the  sacrificial  altar.  And  had  the  political 
struggle  of  1914  over  Ulster  ended  in  a  Tory  defeat,  a  possible 
though  by  no  means  certain  eventuality,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  might 
have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  befell  his  predecessors.  The  war 
and  the  Coalition,  however,  placed  him  in  office  without  an 
electoral  death-grapple.  And  each  succeeding  combination,  in 
which  he  played  an  important  and  almost  a  decisive  part,  found 
him  and  his  followers  in  a  stronger  position  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  if  the  Liberals  liked  to  be  nasty  they  might 
liken  INIr.  Bonar  Law’  to  a  very  small  cuckoo’s  egg  admitted  to 
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the  Cabinet  nest  in  1915  and  hatching  a  bird  which  pushed  all 
the  original  denizens,  one  by  one,  off  into  vacancy.  But  all  these 
things  happened  by  accident  rather  than  by  design. 

Again,  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  luck  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  com¬ 
pelling  him  for  reasons  of  health  to  resign  from  office  eighteen 
months  before  the  strain  in  the  Coalition  ranks  reached  breaking 
point.  It  relieved  him  of  the  awkward  personal  aspect  of  the 
break  which  afflicted  some  Conservative  Ministers;  although  it 
is  unbelievable  that  in  any  event  the  new  Premier  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  fatuous  misreading  of  the  minds  of  his  own 
followers  as  led  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Carlton  Club  and  to  ruin. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  like  the  younger  Pitt,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  his  very  first  electoral  battle  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tory  leader,  on  an  issue  on  which  he  had  staked  his  own 
judgment  and  on  an  occasion  chosen  by  himself.  Such  a  victory 
gives  a  leader  tremendous  prestige  with  his  own  party.  The 
sway  exercised  in  later  years  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  fact  that,  Birmingham  or  no  Birmingham,  he 
had  three  times  led  his  followers  to  victory  at  the  polls.  And 
Bolingbroke,  Disraeli,  and  Peel,  each  only  did  so  once.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  is  therefore  sure  of  undisputed  authority  in  his  own 
Administration — particularly  as  all  his  potential  rivals  committed 
political  hari-kari  in  the  late  crisis.  A  Cabinet  can  have  two 
faults  :  it  can  be  too  much  like  a  debating  society  or  too  much 
like  a  nice  social  club.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  of  the 
’eighties,  in  which  he  was  always  counting  noses  and  generally 
found  the  Peers’  noses  on  one  side  and  the  Commoners  on  the 
other,  was  an  instance  of  the  first  fault.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
present  Cabinet  might  become  an  instance  of  the  second.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  late  Administration  managed  to  combine  both 
errors.  The  inner  Cabinet  was  a  social  club,  and  the  outer 
Cabinet  a  debating  society. 

When  a  man  has  such  immense  power  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  it 
is  natural  to  ask  rather  anxiously  what  particular  brand  of 
Toryism  he  stands  for.  To  say  that  he  or  his  Government  is 
reactionary  is  absurd.  The  Conservative  Ministers  who  went 
out  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  go  because  they  were  Pro¬ 
gressives,  but  because  they  formed  a  false  notion  of  what  a  very 
special  situation — never  likely  to  occur  again — demanded.  Per¬ 
sonalities,  even  personal  honour,  may  have  been  at  stake,  but 
policies  or  principles  "  No.”  On  the  whole,  the  new  Conser¬ 
vative  members  of  the  Government  are  more  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  Tory-democracy  than  the  old.  Lord  Birkenhead  was 
the  only  eminent  Tory-democrat  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  able  to  fill  his  Cabinet  very  largely 
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with  the  younger  Tories  who  had  supported  the  ex-Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  social  policy  in  the  years  before  the  war.  But  “  These 
Dukes;  how  they  harass  us  1  ”  Yet  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Lords  Derby  and  Curzon  are  all  obviously  men  of  Cabinet  ability, 
and  a  leader  denuded  by  desertion  of  half  his  front  bench  will 
have  to  lean  a  little  heavily  on  the  Lords.  No  Peer  in  the 
Cabinet  except  Lord  Curzon  has  ever  been  suspected  of  reaction. 

But  the  decisive  influence  will  be  the  Premier  himself.  Part 
of  his  policy  is  dictated  by  iron  circumstance.  He  is  compelled 
to  apj)eal  to  the  age-long  instincts  of  Toryism,  long  ante.-dating 
Pitt,  for  quiet  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  reduced  taxation. 
.4nd  where  there  is  no  money  there  can  be  nothing  but  adminis¬ 
trative  reform.  Flaring  social  programmes  do  not  go  with 
depleted  exchequers.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  no  reactionary. 
His  mind  in  surveying  the  social  problem  is  probably  divided  into 
two  halves.  As  a  business  man  who  has  been  fortunate  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  life  he  undoubtedly  believes  in  the  validity  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  economic  system,  founded  on  individual  effort, 
under  which  this  country  lives.  No  man  was  ever  more  free  of 
the  suspicion  of  the  Socialist  heresy — or  is  it  now  an  orthodoxy? 
Even  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  would  charm  for  him  in  vain.  Yet  there 
are  moments  when  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Pangloss  does  not  fill 
the  whole  of  the  Premier’s  political  and  economic  horizon,  and 
in  such  moments  of  expansion  he  is  a  Social  Eeformer.  If  the 
Exchequer  is  full  enough  in  two  years’  time  one  might  expect 
some  useful  measures  of  the  type  and  scale  inaugurated  by 
Disraeli  in  his  last  Administration.  But  this  is  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods,  who  send  us  booms  and  depressions,  war  and  peace. 

Here,  then,  w'e  may  leave  this  surprising  yet  competent  heir 
of  Danby  Duke  of  Leeds  and  St.  John  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
with  the  reflection  that  his  real  test,  like  that  of  all  Prime 
Ministers,  is  yet  to  come.  Will  he  fall  into  their  common  error 
and  hold  on  too  long,  or  will  he  dissolve  soon  enough  to  make 
his  later  return  certain?  Nothing  so  becomes  a  Prime  Minister 
in  his  ofifice  as  his  capacity  for  leaving  it. 


Curio. 


SOME  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  CALIPHATE 

QUESTION. 


If  the  phenomenon  called  hy  Aristotle  peripeteia,  meaning  the 
realisation  of  a  result  contrary  to  that  which  was  designed, 
be  a  beauty  in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  drama,  the  Sultan  Abd 
al-Haipid  II.  deserves  some  credit  for  having  revived  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Caliphate.  For  about  a  thousand  years  before  his 
time  the  question  had  been  an  academical  one.  The  regions 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  forced  or  persuaded  into  accepting 
Islam  had  come  to  form  independent  states,  whose  rulers,  even 
when  several  of  them  claimed  to  he  Caliphs,  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  war  with  each  other;  each  might  call  himself  King 
of  the  World,  but  the  world  meant  for  all  practical  business  his 
own  realm.  In  the  golden  age  there  had  been  certain  Caliphs 
— not  one  of  whom  had  an  undisputed  title — whom  all  the 
Moslems  obeyed.  But  the  golden  age  was  far  distant,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  others  of  baser,  though  perhaps  more  useful 
metal. 

It  was  foretold  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders  that  Great 
Britain  would  find  Turkey  hy  herself  a  more  formidable  opponent 
than  Turkey  allied  with  the  Central  European  Powers ;  and  his 
prophecy  has  turned  out  to  be  true.  Abd  al-Hamid  or  his 
advisers  perceived  the  principle  which  underlay  this  prophecy 
when  he  had  been  defeated  by  Russia  in  the  war  of  1876-1878. 
The  fact  that  he  had  waged  that  war  without  infidel  allies  was 
a  more  valuable  asset  to  him  than  victory  would  have  been.  It 
would  not  indeed  have  been  of  supreme  importance  had  there 
been  any  other  Moslem  potentate  capable  of  contending  with 
European  Powers  on  equal  terms.  The  mighty  Ottoman  Sultans 
reigned  simultaneously  with  other  Sultans  and  Caliphs  scarcely 
less  mighty  in  India  and  at  times  in  Persia.  But  the  Moghul 
Caliphate  had  passed  away,  and  Persia  had  sunk  into  feebleness; 
the  Moroccan  Caliphate  existed  on  sufferance.  The  one  cham¬ 
pion  to  whom  all  Islam  could  turn  was  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 
Panislamism,  the  hope  of  expelling  European  protectors  from 
Islamic  Asia  and  Africa,  meant  the  extension  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan’s  sway  over  all  those  regions,  and  the  ancient  title  Caliph 
furnished  a  formula  for  this  aspiration.  Hence  he  sent  agents 
to  all  Islamic  countries,  and  the  Caliphate  came  once  more  to 
have  a  meaning. 

He  is  charged  with  personal  cowardice  by  his  Turkish 
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biographer  and  persons  who  knew  him  intimately ;  certain  it  is 
that  he  frustrated  the  expectations  of  Panislamists  who  wished 
to  draw  the  sword  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt  and  India.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  took  a  truer  view  than  these  fanatics  of  the  natural  issue 
of  such  a  struggle.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  ever 
been  drawn  into  the  Great  War.  Those  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  though  they  continued  the  Panislamic 
propaganda,  chose  to  join  the  losing  side,  and  at  the  end  of  1918 
Turkey  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Great  Britain,  whose  allies, 
however,  had  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  former. 
Lord  Bryce,  having  to  deal  with  the  question  why  Turkey,  after 
committing  unparalleled  atrocities,  was  treated  with  extraordinary 
leniency  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  takes  refuge  in  a 
formula  of  Herodotus  :  “  The  secret  is  one  too  sacred  for  me  to 
mention.”*  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  deathblow 
which  Turkey  seemed  to  receive  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary 
renewal  of  her  vitality. 

Those  who  have  no  access  to  these  mysteries  had  best  be 
lenient  in  their  judgment  of  the  statesmen  w^hose  measures  have 
rendered  the  defeat  of  Turkey  of  no  account.  They  could  foresee 
the  results  of  sending  France  to  Syria  and  the  Zionists  to 
Palestine ;  of  entering  Constantinople  with  no  intention  of 
remaining  there,  and  of  sending  the  Greeks  to  Smyrna  ;  of  suffer¬ 
ing  Faisal  to  be  expelled  from  Damascus  hy  the  French  and  then 
giving  him  another  throne  in  Irak.  What  they  do  not  know 
is  whether  the  other  alternatives  open  to  these  statesmen  might 
not  have  been  even  more  disastrous  in  their  results.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  apparent  overthrow  of 
the  last  Moslem  Power  of  consequence  enveloj)ed  the  whole 
Moslem  world  in  gloom,  and  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
animosities  which  had  so  long  existed  betw^een  the  various 
Moslem  sects  and  nationalities. 

Now  Islam  won  its  way  from  almost  the  first  by  force ;  by 
military  organisation  and  the  ability  of  generals  and  statesmen. 
Its  aspiration  to  dominate  over  all  other  religions  means  the 
determination  to  reduce  all  who  fail  to  accept  it  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries,  serfs  or  slaves.  Europe,  after  being  gravely 
menaced,  succeeded  in  escaping  this  rule  of  force,  and  the  defeat 
of  Turkey  in  the  Great  War  seemed  to  promise  that  Islam  should 
never  again  threaten  the  world.  But  the  Moslem  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  what  European  civilisation  stands  for  is  not  the 
domination  of  a  religious  system,  but  of  law,  based  on  the  equality 
of  all  mankind,  and  enucleated  from  and  constantly  reformed  by 
experience.  He  supposes  the  imposition  of  European  order  with 

(1)  IrUernnlional  Rdationa,  p.  SO, 
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progress  on  Islamic  countries  to  be  an  injury  and  insult  to  Islam, 
notwithstanding  the  ascertained  fact  that  Moslems  under 
European  rule  are  materially  better  off  than  when  left  to  them¬ 
selves  :  that  not  only  the  reformers  of  Islam,  like  the  Syed 
Eashid  Rida,  hut  even  the  apologists  of  Islam  make  sure  of 
European  protection  before  they  embark  on  their  careers.  Islam 
must  have  the  right  to  accord  to  the  adherents  of  other  religious 
systems  only  such  toleration  as  it  chooses  to  grant. 

Now  when  the  nucleus  of  a  thing  survives  there  is  a  prospect 
of  its  recovering  its  lost  proportions  or  even  expanding ;  and  so 
long  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  remained  as  a  region  where  sectarian 
minorities  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  Moslem  Power — and  this 
mercy  has  often  been  ample — the  domination  of  Islam  over 
other  cults  was  still  a  fact  which .  might  in  time  and  with 
opportunity  become  a  much  more  important  fact.  Hence 
the  alarm  felt  among  Moslems  generally  that  Europe 
might  take  advantage  of  its  victory  to  secure  that  in  the  last 
Islamic  empire  this  domination  over  other  communities  might 
disappear.  There  were  Englishmen,  who  from  their  birth  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  reign  of  law,  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
demand  that  the  Moslem  Caliph  should  still  have  the  right  to 
treat  the  Eastern  Christians  and  sectarians  as  subject  castes. 
Hence  the  cry  voiced  hy  the  Indian  Caliphate  agitators  that  the 
Caliph  (t.e.,  the  Ottoman  Sultan)  must  retain  all  the  rights  that 
he  had  forfeited  hy  incurring  defeat  in  war.  The  promises  made 
to  Europe  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  religious  disabilities 
in  Asia  were  to  count  for  nothing ;  only  the  supposed  pledges 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  Indian  Moslems  were  to  count. 

Now  in  reply  to  this  clamour  those  in  Europe  who  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Islamic  history,  and  were  not  afraid  to  utilise 
it,  asserted  that  the  period  wherein  the  Caliph,  whose  represen¬ 
tative  the  Ottoman  Sultan  claimed  to  he,  had  any  real  power 
was  very  short ;  for  centuries  he  had  been  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  some  other  potentate,  who,  not  being  an  Arab  in  any  sense, 
hoped  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  his  Arabic-speaking  subjects  hy 
professing  to  derive  his  authority  from  a  legitimate  sovereign. 
The  pretence  seems  to  us  so  hollow  that  we  wonder  why  capable 
rulers  took  the  trouble  of  adopting  it ;  for  these  foreign  princes 
deposed,  blinded,  or  even  put  an  end  to  the  Caliphs,  whose 
lieutenants  they  were  supposed  to  be,  whenever  the  fit  took  them. 
It  could  be  shown  from  history  that  a  dead  Caliph  could  dis¬ 
charge  his  duties  as  well  as  a  living  one.  The  method  employed 
by- the  Caliphate  agitators  was  to  falsify  history,  to  assert  that 
the  puppet  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  filled  the  time  between  the 
storming  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  and  the  Ottoman  conquest 
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of  Egypt,  were  powerful  sovereigns,  and  to  declare  that  the 
Ottoman  Caliphate  had  been  recognised  since  its  inception  hy 
the  Moslems  of  India,  although  the  Indian  historians,  hacked 
by  the  coinage  of  India,  show  that  till  the  Indian  Mutiny  the 
Moghul  Emperor  was  the  Caliph  in  India.  The  form  taken  hy 
the  argument  was  :  The  Caliph  is  a  temporal  sovereign  ;  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  is  Caliph ;  therefore  the  Ottoman  Sultan  must 
be  an  independent  temporal  sovereign.  This  was  the  attitude 
adopted  so  long  as  the  method  favoured  was  to  frighten  the 
British  Government  with  the  fear  of  wounding  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Indian  Moslems. 

The  reply,  however,  which  hrave  men  would  have  given  to 
the  Caliphate  agitators  would  not  have  required  any  knowledge 
of  Islamic  history  extending  further  back  than  the  Great  War. 
Turkey  in  that  war  had  admittedly  been  guilty  of  atrocities  unpre¬ 
cedented  even  in  Ottoman  history.  Does  Islam  approve  of  those 
atrocities  or  does  it  condemn  them?  If  it  approves  of  them,  then 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civilisation  and 
of  a  civilising  power  to  restrain  Islam ;  political  power  cannot 
be  voluntarily  accorded  to  a  system  which  encourages  these  crimes 
against  humanity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Islam  condemns  the 
atrocities,  then  the  co-operation  of  Moslems  should  be  enlisted 
on  that  side  which  endeavours  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The 
Caliphate  agitators  might  take  their  choice. 

However,  the  Bryce  Report  had  done  its  work,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  think  any  more  about  it.  Meanwhile,  Islam  had 
begun  to  raise  its  head  again  as  a  military  force  under  the 
auspices  of  the  rebel  Mustafa  Kemal,  and  though  the  Caliph 
remained  in  Constantinople,  it  was  at  Angora  that  the  new  army 
of  Islam  had  its  headquarters.  And  Kemal  had  to  face  not  one 
of  the  terrible  European  Powers,  but  the  little  Power  of  Greece, 
which  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  alienate  her  powerful  friends. 
After  the  might  of  the  Greek  Army  had  been  extolled  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister  in  an  historic  oration ,  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  force  of  Kemal,  turned  tail,  and  fled  in  disorder.  Kemal 
became  the  hero  of  Islam.  He  had  defeated  Greece,  and  flouted 
a  British  Prime  Minister,  whose  speedy  fall  from  power  was 
claimed  as  the  w’ork  of  Kemal. 

Congratulations  and  honours  w’ere  showered  on  Kemal  by  the 
whole  Islamic  world,  so  far  as  it  was  allowed  to  make  its  voice 
heard.  The  assertion  of  a  Panislamic  writer  has  some  truth 
in  it  that  the  Moslem  is  a  Moslem  first,  and  a  member  of  some 
nationality  afterwards.  Egypt  through  the  Ottoman  conquest 
had  been  degraded  from  a  great  Sultanate  to  a  tributary  province, 
and  its  proudest  recollection  since  that  time  had  been  the  defiance 
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which  the  Egyptian  Pasha  Mohammed  Ali  had  bidden  the  Otto¬ 
man  Sultan.  But  Kemal  was  a  Moslem  who  had  won  a  victory 
over  non-Moslems ;  and  so  the  Egyptians  celebrated  him  as  a 
hero. 

And  then  came  the  peripeteia.  No  sooner  had  the  Sword  of 
Islam  won  his  victory  than  he  proceeded  to  declare  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Caliphate  at  an  end !  The  Moslem  conqueror  took 
the  very  step  which,  we  had  been  assured  by  the  Indian  agitators 
and  their  friends,  would  alienate  Moslem  sympathy  throughout 
the  world.  When  these  j)erson8  were  reminded  by  Eurot>ean 
historians  that  for  centuries  the  Caliphs  had  had  no  tem{X)ral 
power,  the  reply  had  been  that  even  if  this  were  true  it  was 
against  the  law  of  Islam ;  it  was  an  evil  precedent  which  was 
not  to  be  followed.  But  Kemal,  in  his  speech  at  Angora,  declared 
that  it  was  the  precedent  which  should  be  followed.  Under 
Seljuk  rule  the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliph  was  usurped  by 
the  Turkish  Sultan ;  similarly  henceforth  the  temporal  power 
was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Caliph  and  exercised  by  the 
Turkish  nation. 

Now  the  immediate  effect  of  this  declaration  is  an  alteration 
in  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  which  by  Articles  3  and  7  makes 
the  Sultan  at  once  Caliph  and  temporal  ruler,  commander  of 
land  and  sea  forces,  with  the  right  to  conclude  treaties,  make 
war  and  peace,  appoint  governors  of  provinces,  remit  or  commute 
penalties,  summon  Parliament,  and  dissolve  the  Lower  House, 
which,  however,  has  to  be  re-elected  without  delay.  He  is 
irresponsible,  and  his  person  sacrosanct,  but  his  ministers  are 
responsible  to  the  Chamber.  This  last  provision  reduced  the 
Sultan’s  powers  to  those  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  since 
the  futile  counter-revolution  of  1909,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Sultan  has  exercised  very  little  influence  in  affairs  of  State ;  the 
reintroduction  of  the  Constitution  took  them  out  of  his  hands. 

In  an  interview  published  by  the  Cairene  Ahrani  (claiming  to 
be  the  most  important  Moslem  newspaper  in  the  world)  of 
November  16th,  1922,  some  one  said  to  be  in  the  immediate 
entourage  of  Kemal  offered  an  explanation  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  simply  that  the  Turks,  having  regained  their 
independence  by  their  own  efforts,  in  defiance  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  VI.,  meant  to  be  democratic  in  the  future,  and 
mana-ge  their  own  affairs  without  interference,  while  they  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  the  possession  of  the  Caliphate,  which 
gave  them  a  sort  of  supremacy  in  the  world  of  Islam.  The 
journalist  who  reproduces  this  interview  surmises  that  his  inter¬ 
locutor  kept  a  great  deal  “  up  his  sleeve,”  doubtless  feeling  that 
the  explanation  given  was  inadequate 
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For,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  was  recognised, 
this  was  done  on  two  grounds :  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  being  in 
possession  of  the  sacred  cities  and  the  approaches  to  them,  could 
maintain  the  pilgrimage,  which  is  the  duty  of  all  Moslems;  and 
being  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  could  protect  the 
Moslems  throughout  the  world  from  ill-treatment  and  being 
hindered  in  the  practice  of  their  religion.  If  he  loses  both  these 
advantages  his  Caliphate  ceases  to  be  effective.  If  the  Turkish 
nation  take  over  these  duties,  the  title  Caliph  should  belong  to 
them.  Why  is  a  personal  Caliph  of  the  House  of  Othmaii 
required  at  all? 

The  Egyptian  Press  has  had  a  hard  time  in  dealing  with  this 
situation,  because  it  is  ddsorientd.  The  sole  sentiment  which 
produced  jubilation  over  Kemal’s  victory  was  Moslem  fanaticism  ; 
here  is  a  triumph  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross !  Now  the 
conqueror  might  have  proceeded — as  in  fact  he  did — to  depose 
the  Caliph,  and,  in  spite  of  his  person  being  sacrosanct,  to 
impaison,  blind,  or  execute  him  without  offending  Moslem  senti¬ 
ment  ;  there  were  ample  precedents  in  Islamic  history  for  such 
courses.  But  what  the  Angora  Assembly,  with  Kemal  as  spokes¬ 
man,  actually  did  was  another  matter;  they  proceeded  to  alter 
the  law  of  Islam.  What  more  could  the  infidel  have  done? 

Since  consistency  is  admirable  wherever  we  find  it,  honourable 
mention  is  due  to  certain  sheikhs  who  have  plainly  declared  that 
separation  of  the  temporal  power  from  the  Caliphate  is  illegal ; 
they  cannot  approve  of  this  proceeding.  Others  endeavour  to 
show  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  golden  age  of 
Islam ;  for  when  do  we  read  of  the  titles  king  or  sultan  being 
applied  to  Omar  I.?*  This  argument  implies  that  the  name  is 
what  matters ;  for  no  reader  of  Islamic  history  will  deny  that 
Omar  I.  is  represented  as  enjoying  temporal  power  to  the  full. 

Now  the  reasons  .which  moved  the  adventurers  who  obtaineil 
supreme  power  in  Baghdad  and  Cairo  to  place  nominal  suzerains 
over  themselves  with  the  title  Caliph  were  in  the  main  two ;  a 
belief  that  the  people  would  be  more  loyal  to  a  usurper  who  was 
legitimated  by  an  hereditary  monarch  than  to  one  w’hose  sole  title 
was  his  success  in  war ;  and  a  belief  that  a  suzerain  appointed 
by  themselves  would  be  grateful  and  loyal  to  them.  A  third 
reason,  doubtless,  was  the  belief  that  the  title  Caliph  involved 
supremacy  over  the  whole  world  of  Islam  ;  in  this  way  the  Sultan 
of  Baghdad  would  secure  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  Moslem  States.  Thus  the  Egyptian  Sultans  got  the  power 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  India  until  the  wiser  among  the 
Indian  Sultans  assumed  the  Caliphate  themselves. 

(1)  A  writer  in  the  Mokattam  of  November  1 6th. 
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The  first  two  beliefs  were  often  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The 
loyalty  commanded  by  success  is  greater  than  that  which  any 
other  quaUfication  in  a  ruler  can  command.  Gratitude  scarcely 
counts  as  a  motive  ;  the  adventurers  who  won  crowns  which  they 
proceeded  to  place  on  the  heads  of  other  people  regularly  met 
their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  these  potentates.  This  happened 
to  the  founders  of  the  Abbasid  and  Fatimid  Caliphates,  and  to 
the  Turkish  general  who  defeated  and  caused  the  death  of  the 
Abbasid  Muktadir. 

If  it  were  Kemal’s  intention  to  assume  the  Sultanate  himself, 
it  would  be  natural  to  regard  the  innovation  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  the  experiences  which  others  who  have 
installed  Caliphs  have  undergone ;  for  it  might  be  presumed  that 
in  Constantinople  there  would  be  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  towards 
the  House  of  Othman,  such  as  existed  in  Baghdad  towards  the 
Abbasids,  whence  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  a  member 
of  the  family  as  ostensible  ruler,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  disarm 
him.  Kemal,  however,  disclaims  any  such  intention,  and  the 
theory  is  that  the  temporal  power  is  not  to  be  transferred  to 
another  potentate,  but  to  the  representatives  of  the  Turkish 
democracy ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  these  require  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  as  an  individual  might.  Hence  the  two  remaining  motives 
must  explain  the  measure.  To  introduce  a  formal  republic  would 
be  too  great  a  breach  with  the  past,  and  perhaps  call  into 
existence  a  monarchical  party;  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Othman  should  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  new  Government  and  not  against  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  old  Panislamic  project  is  not  to  be  entirely 
abandoned,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate  would 
dissolve  whatever  Panislamism  still  remains. 

‘  An  extraordinary  explanation  and  justification  of  the  measure 
is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Ahram  of  November  29th.  It  is  that 
when  he  went  to  Smyrna  in  1905  he  found  the  numbers  of  the 
Turks  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews 
and  foreigners  taken  together,  only  the  journals,  hospitals, 
schools,  professions,  hotels,  and  businesses  were  all  but  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  in  those  of  the  other  groups. 
He  supposed  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  cities  of 
the  Empire.  And,  indeed,  an  American  writer  on  Constantinople 
had  declared  that  the  management  of  a  bank  or  insurance  ofi&ce 
by  a  Turk  was  unthinkable. 

Doubtless  no  Government  which  maintained  religious  dis¬ 
abilities  could  be  satisfied  if  all  the  more  remunerative  and  intel¬ 
lectual  employments  fell  to  those  who  were  subject  to  those  dis¬ 
abilities.  Some  who  had  no  wish  to  judge  Islam  harshly  found 
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the  source  of  prosperity  in  those  very  disabilities  :  exemption 
from  military  service,  though  intended  as  a  humiliation,  and 
compensated  by  a  poll-tax,  was  in  effect  a  valuable  privilege 
which  gave  the  Jew  or  Christian  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Moslem  who  was  liable  to  military  service.  This,  however,  had 
been  remedied  by  the  Constitution  of  1908,  A  more  drastic 
method  of  dealing  with  the  superiority  of  the  tolerated  sects  over 
those  who  professed  the  national  religion  was  devised  and  carried 
out  during  and  after  the  war.  It  consisted  in  expelling  the  whole 
Christian  population  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whether  this 
will  benefit  the  Turks  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  in  order  to  effect 
it  there  was  no  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  status  of  the 
Caliph. 

In  what  way  will  the  decision  of  Angora  affect  the  future  of 
the  office?  To  judge  by  the  past  one  would  naturally  reply  :  not 
at  all.  The  first  Caliph  died  in  his  bed ;  but  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  died  at  the  hands  of  Moslems,  and  if  Moslem  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  golden  age  could  not  invest  the  office  with  sanctity, 
still  less  could  it  do  so  when  the  persons  who  held  the  office  were 
by  no  means  saints  of  the  first  order.  The  Kemalists  profess 
themselves  terribly  shocked  at  the  thought  of  their  Caliph, 
Mohammed  VI.,  taking  refuge  in  an  English  man-of-war;  the 
new  “  Caliph  ”  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  by  this  act  his  pre¬ 
decessor  not  only  forfeited  his  caliphate,  but  even  his  member¬ 
ship  of  the  family  of  Othman.  Mohammed  VI.  took  the  only 
mode  of  escape  open  to  him  because  he  knew  that  neither  his 
caliphate  nor  his  descent  from  Othman  would  save  him  from 
mutilation  and  death  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  Indian  mind  sometimes 
assert  that  its  reasoning  is  quite  different  from  the  European. 
It  may  be  able  to  reconcile  the  propositions  that  the  Caliph 
reigns  by  indisputable  right,  and  that  his  subjects  may  depose 
and  make  away  with  him  whenever  he  displeases  them.  The 
same  type  of  mind  may  assert  simultaneously  that  the  Caliph 
must  have  temporal  power,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  it. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  only  persons  who  troubled  much 
about  Caliphs  were  princes,  who  desired  to  be  legitimated  by 
them.  In  the  Ottoman  Sultan’s  dominions  there  were  no  other 
Sultans,  so  that  he  had  not  to  exercise  his  office  in  appointing 
such ;  the  Sultans  who  reigned  outside  the  Ottoman  Empire 
did  not  trouble  about  his  authorisation ;  they  preferred  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  was  the  rock  whereon  Abd  al-Hamid’s  Panislamism 
came  to  grief.  This  right  of  authorising  Sultans  was,  however, 
the  only  one  which  the  Ottoman  Caliph  can  have  taken  over 
from  the  Egyptian  Abbasids,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story 
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that  there  was  such  transmission  :  for  the  Egyptian  Caliphs  had 
no  other.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  was  an  exercise 
of  temporal  power ;  for  if  a  Sultan  is  a  worldly  official,  appointing 
one  must  be  a  worldly  act. 

If,  then,  the  Caliphate  relapses  into  obscurity  it  will  be 
resuming  its  normal  (X)ndition.  Eecognition  of  a  Caliph  outside 
the  territory  wherein  he  actually  ruled  was  ordinarily  connected 
with  disaffection  to  the  government  of  the  country ;  except 
where  such  recognition  was  confined  to  the  ruling  prince  himself 
and  affected  no  one  else.  Meanwhile,  what  has  happened  to 
Mohammed  VI.  should  enable  those  who  choose  to  estimate  the 
loyalty  of  Moslems  to  their  Caliph  at  its  true  value.  They  will 
find  that  in  this  matter  the  Islamic  world  has  not  changed. 
Before  executing  the  last  of  the  Abbasids  of  Baghdad  the  IMongol 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  asked  the  Moslem  jurists  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  execution  of  a  Caliph  would  produce  a  con¬ 
vulsion  of  natme.  The  reply  was  that  there  had  been  no  such 
convulsion  when  Ali  was  assassinated,  and  no  other  Caliph  could 
compare  with  him.  The  feeling  against  regicide,  which  is  still 
strong  in  Europe,  seems  in  Moslem  countries  to  he  of  no  avail 
against  the  sentiment  which  deifies  force.  No  Moslem  potentate 
ever  incurred  unpopularity  by  a  massacre,  even  when  the  victims 
were  descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  and  it  was  incurred  only  by 
those  regicides  who  had  not  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  step  into 
their  victims’  shoes. 

If  Turkey  should  come  under  the  oontml  of  another  Sultanic 
house,  the  representative  of  Othman  will  probably  serve  the 
same  doubtful  pur{x)8e  as  was  served  by  the  Abbasids  of  the 
fourth  and  subsequent  Islamic  centuries :  that  of  a  de  jurr 
sovereign  who  was  supposed  to  have  delegated  his  duties  and 
rights  to  a  de  facto  sovereign.  Only  whereas  the  Abbasid  Caliph, 
as  the  Prophet’s  heir  by  Sunni  law,  might  claim  the  allegiance 
of  the  whole  Islamic  world,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Osmanli 
Caliph,  deprived  of  his  powers,  can  do  the  like;  the  traditional 
saying  of  the  Prophet,  Leave  the  Turks  alone  so  long  as  they 
leave  you  alone, ^  is  likely  to  dictate  the  procedure  of  Moslem 
communities  outside  the  limits  of  Turkey. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


(1)  Containing  a  play  on  the  word  Turk,  of  which  the  root  in  Arabic  means 
to  leave  alone. 


BLACK  SHIRT  AND  BLACK  CASSOCK— ITALY’S  TWO 

MASTERS. 


In  1920  Lenin  announced  that  the  Italian  Social  Revolution  was 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  It  was  a  pardonable  error,  for  it 
almost  looked  like  it.  But  Lenin  was  a  trifle  premature.  He 
had  failed  to  reckon  with  a  certain  broad-shouldered  young  man 
who  sat  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Milan  writing — with  a  loaded 
and  necessary  revolver  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him — his  daily 
article  of  vitriolic  invective  against  a  Government  that  seemed 
to  have  surrendered  Italy  to  its  enemies,  his  daily  passionate 
appeal  to  the  youth  of  Italy  to  save  their  country  while  there  was 
yet  time.  He  did  more  than  write  articles.  He  was  organising 
those  yet  few  young  men  who  came  to  him  into  a  miniature — a 
very  miniature — army,  distinctively  and  picturesquely  uniformed 
in  black  shirts  and  tasselled  caps,  and  inspired  wnth  that  lofty 
and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  which  makes  men  step  forward 
for  the  forlorn  hope.  For  that  young  man  was  the  missionary 
of  an  Idea — the  idea  which  sixty  years  before  after  half  a  century 
of  struggle  had  redeemed  Italy  from  the  Austrians — Italy  a 
nation,  proud  of  itself.  It  was  Benito  Mussolini,  the  founder 
of  Fascismo,  the  man  whom  to-day  Italy  acclaims  as  its  saviour. 

The  visitor  who  comes  to  Italy  to-day  for  the  first  time  can 
with  difficulty  appreciate  the  situation  of  two  years  ago.  It  has 
passed  away. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Communists,  subsidised  by  Russia  and 
exploiting  the  w'eakness  of  a  Government  that  dared  not  govern, 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  final  triumph.  They  were  more 
Communist  than  the  Russians  themselves,  for  the  Russians  have 
never  ceased  to  be  patriotic  according  to  their  lights.  But  the 
watchword  of  the  Italian  Communists  was  a  fanatical  and 
ferocious  anti-nationalism,  caught  up  ^  the  masses  in  a  reaction 
[Perhaps  from  the  excessively  propagandised  patriotism  which  had 
been  invoked  to  cover  the  holocausts  of  the  battlefield.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  at  that  time  it  was  inviting  death  to  show  the 
Italian  National  flag.  Men  were  killed  in  the  streets  for  the 
crime  of  shouting  “Viva  I’ltalia  !  ”  Over  more  than  2,000 
municipalities  flew  the  red  banner  of  the  Soviet,  emblazoned 
with  the  sickle  and  the  hammer.  The  municipal  buildings  and 
the  Camere  di  Lavoro  connected  with  them  were  arsenals  filled 
with  bombs,  revolvers,  rifles,  and  machine-guns  to  be  used  in 
the  final  and  imminent  attack  upon  the  almost  undefended 
structure  of  society.  The  railroad  system  was  in  chaos.  The 
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operatives,  not  content  with  the  extravagant  increases  in  wages 
which  had  been  granted  them  by  an  administration  which  dared 
refuse  nothing,  were  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny.  The  trains 
ran  at  any  old  time.  The  baggage  of  travellers — representing  the 
hated  horghesia — was  ruthlessly  and  systematically  plundered. 
If  officers  happened  to  be  travelling  by  a  train,  that  train  was 
more  than  liable  to  be  stopped  and  the  officers  flung  out.  The 
railroad  personnel  flatly  refused  to  move  troops  at  the  order  of 
the  Government.  Sportively  inclined  Communists  made  a 
regular  habit  of  shooting  at  the  windows  of  the  first-class  com¬ 
partments.  The  postal  services  were  in  a  similar  state.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  employees  to  chase  the  public  out 
of  the  post  offices  with  sticks ;  it  happened  in  Florence  when  I 
was  there  in  October,  1920.  Strikes  accompanied  by  violence 
were  too  numerous  to  count.  Sabotage  in  every  branch  of 
industry  was  continual.  The  Government  was  paralysed.  Its 
authority  was  a  thing  to  mock  at.  It  dared  not  assert  itself 
lest  it  should  precipitate  the  final  catastrophe.  The  Communists 
boasted — and,  the  Government  feared,  with  reason — that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  was  on  their  side.  The  middle  classes 
of  the  country  seemed  numbed  with  terror.  It  w^as  to  meet  this 
state  of  things  that  Mussolini  organised  the  Fascio  di  Combatti- 
mento.  “Fascio”  from  the  old  Roman  fasces,  the  bundle  of 
rods  symbolising  strength  in  unity,  “  Cornbattimento  ”  to  label  it 
unequivocally  as  a  fighting  force.  Its  battle-cry  was,  sternly 
indignant,  “Respect  for  the  Flag!  ” 

That  first  Fascio  was  organised  in  1919.  Even  then  Benito 
Mussolini,  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  was  no  unknown  per¬ 
sonality.  Before  the  war,  before  he  was  thirty,  he  had  been  the 
leader  of  those  who  were  now  his  adversaries,  the  Italian 
Socialist  Party.  But  always  there  must  have  been  a  recognisable 
distinction  in  the  man  which  differentiated  him  from  his 
comrades.  Writing  of  him  in  1912,  long  before  Fascismo  was 
dreamed  of,  Georges  Sorel,  the  great  French  Socialist,  said  : 
“  Our  Mussolini  is  no  ordinary  Socialist.  Believe  me,  you  will 
see  him  one  day  at  the  head  of  a  sacred  battalion,  saluting  with 
his  sword  the  Italian  flag.  He  is  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  condottiere.  He  does  not  yet  know  it  himself,  but 
he  is  the  only  energetic  man  in  Italy  capable  of  repairing  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Government.” 

It  was  a  remarkable  prophecy.  It  summed  up  the  essential 
of  Mussolini’s  mission — saluting  with  his  sword  the  rehabilitated 
Italian  flag. 

Mussolini  parted  company  with  Socialism  in  1914.  In  flat 
opposition  to  his  old  associates,  he  was  a  convinced  inter- 
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ventionist.  When  at  last,  thanks  largely  to  the  stimulus  of  his 
speeches,  Italy  entered  the  war,  Mussolini’s  instinct  as  a  man 
of  action  asserted  itself.  He  fought  through  the  war  as  an 
officer  and  was  severely  wounded. 

It  was  as  a  man  of  action  that  Mussolini  conceived  and  created 
the  Fascio  di  Combattimento.  The  Communists  ruled  by 
violence.  By  violence  they  should  be  defeated.  That  first  Fascio 
was  only  of  three  squadri — some  sixty  daring  pioneers  in  all. 
Armed  with  sticks  and  revolvers,  they  set  out,  as  an  organised 
military  body,  to  attack  Communism  by  force. 

Only  slowly,  during  1919  and  1920,  did  Fascismo  extend  itself. 
To  label  oneself  a  Fascista  invited  assassination.  But  at  the 
end  of  1920  the  Communists  attempted  their  great  coup  of  seizing 
the  factories  in  the  North,  and  they  followed  it  up  by  the  dis¬ 
graceful  shooting  down  of  the  minority  councillors  by  the 
Communist  majority  in  the  Municipality  of  Bologna  in 
November.  A  wave  of  horror  swept  over  Italy.  But  Mussolini 
acted.  It  was  the  psychological  moment.  For  the  first  time, 
he  called  out  the  Fascist!  in  full  force  and,  after  a  pitched  battle, 
Bologna,  the  stronghold  of  Communism,  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
up.  When  the  Fascist!  had  finished  with  it,  no  Communist 
dared  show  his  head. 

The  response  all  over  Italy  was  instantaneous — and  a  startling 
revelation  to  those  who  thought  that  Italy  was  inevitably  doomed 
to  go  the  way  of  Biissia.  The  accumulating  resentment  against 
the  Red  tyranny  had  found  expression.  The  young  men  of  Italy 
had  found  a  leader.  They  flocked  to  join  the  standard  of 
Fascismo.  In  every  town  a  Fascio  was  formed — and  the  war 
against  Communism  began,  a  war  of  the  exasperated  Italians 
themselves,  a  war  of  sticks,  revolvers,  bombs,  burnings,  and 
many  casualties. 

For  two  years  the  struggle  went  on  with,  ever-increasing  victory 
for  the  Fascist!.  Wherever  a  municipality  dared  to  show  the 
Soviet  flag,  that  municipality  was  stormed  and  often  burned. 
The  flag  of  Italy  was  displayed  in  its  place  and  the  anti¬ 
nationalist  councillors  exiled,  under  pain  of  death,  from  the  town 
or  village.  Whenever  the  Communists  committed  an  outrage — 
and  they  committed  many  :  bomb-throwing  and  assassinations — 
the  Fascist!  reprisal  was  immediate  and  sanguinary.  The 
Socialist,  Communist,  and  anarchist  clubs  were  sacked — and  the 
[dotters  were  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  plot. 
Communism  was  being  steadily  scared  out  of  existence. 

Despite  the  victory  of  Fascismo  in  the  country,  the  Socialists 
were  still  strong  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  Terrified  by  the 
successes  of  the  Fascist!,  the  Socialists  last  year  thought  to  force 
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the  Government  into  a  military  repression  of  their  enemies. 
They  called  a  lightning  general  strike  for  August  Ist  by  way 
of  showing  that  they  still  held  the  whip-hand.  Mussolini 
informed  the  Government  that,  if  they  did  not  break  that  strike 
within  forty-eight  hours,  the  Fascisti  would  do  it  for  them.  The 
Fascist!  did  it.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  power  of  the 
Socialists  had  crumbled  utterly — and  the  workmen  in  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  flocking  to  join  the  Fascisti  ranks. 
The  Socialists  themselves  call  that  day  their  Caporetto. 

It  was  a  day  not  without  tragedy.  In  many  places  there  was 
bloodshed.  The  Government  proclaimed  martial  law  and  called 
out  the  troops.  The  Fascist!  stormed  the  Socialist  municipalities 
of  Milan  and  other  cities — and  inevitably  came  into  conflict  with 
the  military.  But  faithful  to  their  watchword,  “  Respect  for 
the  Flag,”  the  Fascisti  received — and  fell  under — the  fire  of  the 
troops  with  a  stoical  refusal  to  fire  a  shot  in  reply.  Their  funeral 
was  the  public  funeral  of  national  heroes. 

Outside  of  Parliament,  the  Fascisti  were  the  masters  of  Italy. 
They  demanded  that  elections  should  be  held  which  would  give 

them  their  place  in  the  Government,  or -  There  were 

those  who  talked  of  Mussolini  as  the  first  President  of  an  Italian 
Republic. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  coup  d'itat  which  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Benito  Mussolini,  the  creator  and  unchallenged  leader  of 
this  unique  and  impressive  movement,  received  me  in  the  some¬ 
what  bare  editorial  room  of  his  newspaper,  the  Popolo  d’ Italia,  in 
Milan.  He  came  to  greet  me  with  outstretched  hand,  a  frank 
smile  breaking  the  habitual  preoccupation  of  his  features,  while 
behind  him  stood  a  fencing  master  laden  with  foils  and  masks. 
He  was  about  to  take  his  daily  fencing  practice,  he  said — it  could 
wait  a  few  minutes,  but  he  never  missed  it.  He  did  not  mention 
the  reason  for  its  urgency.  The  founder  of  Fascismo  never 
refuses  a  challenge.  He  has  already  fought  many  duels.  He 
will  probably  yet  fight  many  more.  Broad-shouldered  though 
he  is,  his  body  has  the  lithe,  well-balanced  quickness  of  move-  . 
ment  of  the  practised  swordsman. 

We  sat  down,  and  I  found  myself  contemplating  alert  dark 
eyes  under  a  domed  brow  in  a  face  wheie  jaw,  nose,  and  mouth 
expressed  energy,  decision,  and  almost  aggressive  will-power. 
The  smile  redeemed  his  quick  gesture  from  impatience. 

“Fascismo?”  he  said.  “The  Socialist  Press  of  the  entire 
world  is  doing  its  best  to  misrepresent  Fascismo.  We  are 
portrayed  as  irresponsible  gangs  of  young  men  who  go  about 
gratuitously  attacking  harmless  Socialists — when  we  are  not 
described  as  a  ruthless  in.strument  of  reaction,  subsidised  and 
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directed  by  capitalist  employers,  to  deprive  the  workers  of  their 
legitimate  rights. 

“  The  case  is  quite  the  contrary.  Fascismo  does  not  stand 
for  any  section  of  the  Italian  people  against  another.  It  stands 
for  Italy,  for  an  Italy  proud  of  its  national  consciousness.  It 
declares  war  only  on  those  who  perversely  or  maliciously 
endeavour  to  wreck  the  fabric  of  our  civilisation,  on  those  who 
are  animated  by  a  vindictive  hatred  of  their  own  country. 

“  As  for  labour,  we  have  already  organised  trade  unions 
for  the  factory  and  dock  workers  and  co-operatives  for  the 
peasants.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  have  joined  those 
trade  unions,  and  more  are  flocking  to  us  every  day.  The 
majority  of  them  were  in  the  Communist  organisations  only 
because  they  were  terrorised.  Now  that  the  terror  is  removed 
they  come  to  us  eagerly  of  their  own  free  will.  The  old  Camere 
di  Lavoro  are  deserted.  We  support  the  workmen  against  the 
employers  if  the  employers  endeavour  to  reduce  the  standard 
of  life.  We  have  already  called  and  won  several  strikes.  But 
those  strikes,  unlike  those  of  the  Communists,  have  a  purely 
economic  and  not  a  political  significance.  Our  aim  is  for  a  happy 
Italy,  and  we  cannot  have  a  happy  Italy  if  one  section  of  the 
population  is  miserable.  The  ideals  of  Fascismo  are  in  a  sense 
Socialistic — I  have  already  publicly  said  that  they  are  ‘tenden- 
tially  ’  republican — but  we  replace  the  old  anti-national  Socialism 
by  one  imbued  with  love  and  respect  for  our  country  and  its  flag. 
That  was  our  aim.  We  have  achieved  it.  That  last  mad 
attempt  to  wreck  the  economic  machinery  of  Italy,  the  general 
strike  of  August  1st,  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  launch  our  final 
offensive.  Communism  is  dead  in  Italy.  Two  years  ago  2,000 
municipalities  flew  the  Soviet  flag.  Now  there  is  not  one.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  little  smile  of  quiet  satisfaction 
emphasising  the  crisp  finality  of  his  words. 

‘  ‘  And  the  next  phase  ?  ’  ’ 

”  Fascismo  already  controls  Italy — it  will  form  the  next 
Government.  Either  the  Government  will  call  new  elections  to 
reflect  the  new  situation  and  give  us  our  proper  influence  in 
Parliament,  or  we  shall  arrive  by  other  means.” 

I  remembered  a  phrase  in  one  of  Mussolini’s  recent  speeches 
about  the  “  sacred  right  of  insurrection.” 

”  The  methods  by  whiich  Fascismo  has  triumphed  so  far 
are  already  the  object  of  considerable  criticism  in  other 
countries,”  I  ventured. 

“Violence?”  He  smiled.  “  It  was  the  only  way.  Eemern- 
ber  I  knew  all  the  Socialist  leaders  personally.  I  had  been  more 
than  the  leader,  I  had  been  the  Dictator  of  the  Party.  I  knew 
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them,  for  all  their  bullying  tyranny  which  paralysed  Italy  after 
the  war,  to  be  cowards  at  heart.  I  knew  that  the  only  way,  and 
the  certain  way,  to  overthrow  them  was  to  attack  vigorously.  I 
was  right.  Fascismo  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  reaction  of 
all  that  was  best  in  Italy  against  the  national  suicide  with  which 
we  were  menaced.  But  the  movement  would  have  been 
impotent  without  organisation.  I  gave  it  that  organisation  and 
led  it  to  the  attack.” 

‘ ‘  Some 'details  of  our  organisation?  Its  completeness  and 
total  strength  is  perhaps  not  generally  realised  abroad.  We 
number  300,000  militant  Fascisti,  besides  700,000  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Fascisti  trade  unions — a  million  in  all,  almost 
exclusively  young  men.  A  million  to-day,  but  we  grow  every 
day.  Besides  which,  we  have  two  other  organisations,  one  for 
boys  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  other  for  boys  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen.  At  eighteen  they  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  Fascisti  proper.  We  represent,  as  you  s^.  Young  Italy. 

”  The  300,000  young  men  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  form  our 
army.  They  are  divided  into  two  categories.  There  is  a  first- 
line  fighting  force,  known  as  the  Principes,  drawn  from  the 
younger  men  and  practically  all  ex-soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
war.  These  are  the  famous  ‘  black  shirts.'  They  are  organised 
in  squadri,  and  the  squadron  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  force. 
Several  squadri  constitute  a  cohort,  and  several  cohorts  form 
the  legion.  Our  organisation  is  that  of  the  army  of  Ancient 
Rome,  and  our  soldiers  give  the  ancient  Roman  salute  of  raising 
their  right  arms  instead  of  the  usual  hand  to  the  cap.  We  have 
not  only  infantry.  There  are  Fascisti  cavalry,  aviators,  and 
mechanical  transport  as  well. 

“  Behind  that  first-line  fighting  force  is  the  general  reserve, 
the  Triarii — again  a  designation  from  Ancient  Rome — which 
comprises  the  remainder  of  the  300,000. 

”  The  whole  of  that  force  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  receives 
no  pay  whatever.  And  it  is  made  up  of  all  classes  of  men — 
professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men,  workmen — all  are 
equally  in  our  ranks.  And  I  assure  you  that  the  discipline  is 
most  severe.  The  Fascisti  army  merely  executes  the  policy 
prescribed  for  it  by  the  political  chiefs  of  the  party.  The 
military  chiefs  are  allowed  no  initiative  of  their  own.  From  top 
to  bottom  the  force  is  rigidly  controlled.” 

“It  is  indeed  a  formidable  force,”  I  remarked,  and  at  the 
back  of  my  mind  I  wondered — as  many  Italians  are  now  wonder¬ 
ing — what  Mussolini  will  do  with  it  now  that  its  original  function 
is  fulfilled.  Fascismo  was  a  weapon  with  which  to  kill  disorder. 
Now  that  disorder  is  killed  and  that  something  like  a  million 
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workmen,  militant  Socialists  a  few  months  ago,  have  joined  the 
party — what  direction  will  it  take?  I  expressed  something  of 
these  thoughts. 

Mussohni  smiled. 

“  The  workmen?  The  workmen  of  Italy,  as  in  every  other 
country,  have  very  little  interest  in  politics  as  such.  They  are 
really  interested  only  in  their  personal  well-being,  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  amelioration  of  their  standard  of  life.  Despite  the 
slanders  broadcasted  about  us,  that  is  and  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  first  concern  to  us.  Bead  for  yourself. 
Here  is  the  constitution  of  the  Fascisti  Party  and  its  aims  and 
objects.” 

I  have  not  space  here  to  reproduce  the  entire  list.  Suffice  it 
that  prominent  among  the  declared  aims  of  the  Fascisti  are  the 
eight-hour  day,  industrial  insurance,  representation  of  the 
workers  in  the  several  industries,  and  the  diffusion  of  small¬ 
holdings  among  the  agricultural  population. 

‘‘Do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Fascismo  has  fulfilled  its  mission  and  will  now  expire— 
or,  on  the  other,  that  with  its  immense  extension  among  the 
workmen  it  will  split  and  divide  against  itself,”  resumed 
Mussolini  with  emphasis.  ‘‘Fascismo  is  still  in  the  ascendant 
stage.  It  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  power.  And  it  is  one  and 
undivided.  There  are  no  dissensions  in  our  ranks.  There  is 
no  conflict  of  authority.  When  the  order  is  given  our  entire 
army  marches  as  one  man.  The  machine-like  demobilisation  of 
our  forces  after  August  1st  was  a  demonstration  of  its  discipline. 
As  it  demobilised,  so  it  can  mobilise  again.” 

‘‘And  your  ultimate  aim?” 

‘‘  Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  free  the  Government  from  sectional 
influences,  whetlier  they  are  those  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
Socialists,  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  but  to  restrict 
its  action  to  its  proper  functions,  which  are  those  of  foreign  policy 
and  interior  legislation  and  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  finally 
to  establish  solidly  a  powerful  Italy,  proud  of  itself,  and  taking 
its  due  place  among  the  other  nations.” 

I  heard  the  impatient  click  of  the  foils  in  the  hands  of  Signor 
Mussolini’s  fencing  master  waiting  behind  the  door. 

‘‘  One  more  question.  It  was  suggested  a  little  time  ago  that 
you  went  to  Germany  to  show  the  German  Monarchists  how  to 
organise  a  Fascisti  movement?  ” 

“It  was  suggested,  but  it  was  not  true.  When  I  went  to 
Germany  I  spoke  only  with  members  of  the  Left  parties.  I 
do  not  think  Fascismo  could  occur  in  other  countries.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  Italian  phenomenon.  It  was  born  to  meet  peculiarly 
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Italian  circumstances.  We  have  not  long  been  a  united  nation. 
It  was  needed  to  consolidate  the  national  spirit.” 

I  took  my  leave,  and  Signor  Mussolini,  that  condottiere  of  the 
fifteenth  centui7  born  again  in  the  twentieth,  ”  il  nostro  duce  ” 
of  300,000  enthusiastic  Italian  young  men,  fighters  all,  went  to 
his  sword  practice.  As  a  swordsman,  I  imagine,  he  thrusts 
straight  and  hard.  With  his  essentially  Socialistic  ideals,  his 
passionate  love  for  Italy — obvious  right  through  his  conversation 
with  me — ^his  daring  pioneer  spirit  and  his  prowess  as  a  leader 
of  fighting  men,  he  is  one  whom  Garibaldi  would  have  saluted 
as  his  successor.  Sixty  years  ago  he  would  have  fought  in  the 
Kisorgimento.  To-day,  he  is  the  Cromwell  of  Italy.  But  his 
|X)wer  is  not  without  a  rival,  discreetly  in  the  background  for 
the  moment  though  it  may  be. 

That  other?  During  the  Ministerial  crisis  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  resigned  owing  to  the  situation  produced  by  the  famous 
general  strike  of  August  Ist,  the  Socialists’  ”  Caporetto,”  a  crowd 
of  Senators  and  Deputies  waited  patiently  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  ante-room  for  an  audience.  Portfolios  were  being 
provisionally  allotted,  the  game  of  ixDlitical  intrigue  was  at  its 
height  in  attempt  after  attempt  to  form  a  stable  Government. 
All  those  gentlemen  were  more  or  less  important  personages  in 
one  or  other  of  the  thirteen  different  parties  into  which  the 
Italian  Parliament  is  divided.  They  no  doubt  felt  themselves 
very  important  personages.  But  they  sat  there,  waiting  outside 
a  closed  door,  until  it  should  please  the  greater  personage  within 
to  send  for  them.  They  were  still  waiting  when  a  slightly  built, 
unassuming  little  man,  in  the  long  black  rather  shabby  cassock 
of  a  priest,  remarkable  only  for  the  immense  curve  of  his  nose, 
entered  the  ante-room  from  the  outer  world.  He  might  have 
come  straight  from  some  humble  country  parish,  absurdly 
insignificant  by  contrast  with  those  self-important  pofiticians. 
He  neither  gave  his  name  nor  asked  permission.  With  that 
curious  gliding  gait  of  the  priest  habituated  to  long  robes  he 
went  quickly  across  to  the  guarded  door,  opened  it,  and  entered. 
No  one  challenged  him.  No  one  spoke.  He  was  the  master. 

That  little  priest  was  Dom  Stm-zo,  the  Sphinx  of  Italian 
politics.  Holding  no  office,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  never  a 
Minister,  not  even  a  Deputy  as  is  Mussolini,  he  neveriheless 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Italian  Government  (unless 
by  the  time  this  is  printed  a  Fascisti  Government  should  be  in 
office).  A  word  from  him  can  make  or  unmake  Cabinets,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  who  forgets  him  finds  himself  overthrown 
by  an  adverse  vote  on  the  morrow.  Yet  he  owes  his  immense 
power  neither  to  birth  nor  to  influence.  Thiee  years  ago  no  one 
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had  ever  heard  of  him ;  he ‘was  merely  the  obscure  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Caltagirone.  He  owes  his 
power  to  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  a  personality  which 
demands  nothing  for  himself.  Millions  of  ItaUans  of  all  classes, 
and  the  peasantry  in  practically  a  solid  mass,  look  to  him  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  equals  the  enthusiasm  with  which  other 
millions  look  to  Mussolini.  Like  Mussolini,  he  also  is  a  man 
with  a  gospel,  an  enthusiast,  a  man  who  has  had  a  vision.  But 
it  is  not  the  same  vision.  He  and  Mussolini  have  yet  to  come 
to  their  trial  of  strength. 

For  three  years  the  outside  world  has  been  asking  :  Who  is 
this  mysterious  Dom  Sturzo?  Not  in  Italy  alone,  but  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  speculation  has  been  busy 
with  his  personality  and  his  significance.  In  America  he  has 
been  dubbed  the  new  Savonarola,  which  is  picturesque  but  not 
quite  accurate.  It  was  as  the  leader  of  what  looked  like  a 
peasants’  revolt  that  he  first  came  into  prominence.  But  in  all 
the  glare  of  publicity,  his  figure  remained  shadowy,  difficult  to 
define.  He  has  no  use  for  the  gentle  art  of  self-advertisement. 
His  personal  ambition  is  nil.  He  has  a  message  to  deliver  to 
his  time,  that  is  all.  And  it  is  a  message  that  is  primarily 
spiritual  though  expressed  in  political  terms;  a  message  that 
transcends — though  it  comprises — the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Newcomer  though  he  is  to  the  world,  like  Mussolini  he  has 
a  past  and  a  sufficiently  remarkable  one.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  mayor — the  rarest  of  things  for  a  priest — of  his  native  town 
of  -Caltagirone,  and  for  twenty  years  he  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  local  politics  just  as  he  holds  it  now  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy. 

His  emergence  to  the  wider  sphere  coincided  with  a  new  factor 
in  Italian  political  life.  For  fifty  years,  ever  since  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Borne  by  the  Italian  troops  in  1870,  a  Papal  Non  Expedit 
had  prohibited  good  Catholics  from  taking  any  part,  even  from 
voting,  in  Italian  politics.  For  the  elections  of  1919,  however, 
the  prohibition  was  removed.  A  specifically  Catholic  Earty  was 
formed  for  the  first  time,  and  Dom  Sturzo  was  very  soon  called 
from  Caltagirone  to  become  its  leaxier. 

At  that  time  the  Communists  and  Sociahsts  were  all-powerful 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  Italy,  this  new  Catholic  Party,  the 
Partite  Popolare  Italiano,  commenced  to  preach  doctrines  which 
vied  with  those  of  the  Communists  themselves.  It  was  to  the 
still  pious  peasantry  that  they  addressed  themselves,  and  the 
dii’ect  result  was  to  snatch  from  the  Communists  a  peasants’ 
vote  which  they  already  regarded  as  their  own.  Moreover,  all 
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over  the  south  and  over  much  of  the  north  of  Italy  an  agrarian 
agitation  was  becoming  serious.  The  priests,  with  the 
encouragement  of  Dom  Sturzo,  boldly  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  immense  bands 
of  peasants,  singing  hymns  and  led  by  the  priests,  marching  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  great  land-owners. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  legal  by  a  recently  passed  law,  forced  on 
the  Government  by  the  Socialists,  but  it  was  a  law  that  had 
never  been  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people. 
Few  laws,  incidentally,  have  occasioned  so  much  disorder  and 
bloodshed.  It  was  a  startling  phenomenon  to  see  the  priesthood 
leading  such  a  movement,  and  the  Vatican  has  in  fact  never 
openly  sanctioned  the  Partito  Popolare.  Dom  Sturzo,  so  far  as 
the  Church  was  concerned,  was — and  still  is — a  quite  unofficial 
free  lance. 

Sanctioned  or  not — and  he  has  more  than  once  made  the 
Vatican  uneasy — with  his  incisive  eloquence  all  over  the  country¬ 
side,  he  speedily  became  a  dominating  political  force.  Only  one 
election  has  been  held  since  the  formation  of  his  party,  and  the 
Catholics  were  returned  with  a  strength  of  more  than  100 
deputies.  It  is  with  that  compact  block  of  votes,  the  only 
homogeneous  block  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  that  Dom  Sturzo 
controls  the  Government  without  himself  accepting  ministerial 
responsibility.  But  no  mere  party  politician  could  evoke  the 
world- wide  interest  which  Dom  Sturzo  has  occasioned,  and  in 
effect  he  stands  for  far  more  than  mere  party  politics.  He  stands 
for  a  new  ideal. 

He  expressed  it  to  me  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Partito 
Popolare  in  Home  the  day  after  I  had  seen  Mussolini.  It  was 
a  vast  apartment  in  an  old  palazzo,  with  ecclesiastic- looking 
chairs — red-plush,  brass-studded,  stiff-backed — around  a  long 
table,  and  on  the  wall  in  sole  and  symbolical  decoration  a  tapestry 
reproduction  of  Millet’s  “  Angelus  ” — two  peasants  bowing  their 
heads  in  prayer.  With  us  was  the  Eoman  Prince  who  is  enthu¬ 
siastically  proud  to  be  the  secretary  of  this  personally  unpre¬ 
tentious  priest. 

It  wae,  indeed,  difficult  to  realise  that  this  slim  little  figure 
in  the  somewhat  shabby  black  cassock  was  one  of  the  two 
dominant  powers  in  Italy — difficult  until  he  began  to  speak, 
and  then  one  realised  the  all-compelling  force  of  genius. 
The  thin,  dark-complexioned  features  lit  up  with  eyes  that  were 
vivid  in  the  intensity  of  the  thought  behind  them.  He  was  no 
ordinary  voluble  half-Greek  Sicilian  this  man.  He  was  obviously 
capable  of  a  thought-filled  taciturnity ;  indeed,  I  had  been  told 
that  it  was  often  difficult  to  get  him  to  speak  in  private.  The 
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Normans  ruled  long  ago  in  Sicily,  and  the  immense  curved  beak 
of  his  nose,  fascinating  the  gaze  in  its  violation  of  proportion, 
was  surely  indicative  of  grim  Norman  ancestry.  It  called  to 
my  mind,  somehow,  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  a  nose 
of  character,  incisive  and  authoritative,  a  nose  of  power.  He 
talked  without  unction  and  without  affectation,  with  an  eager 
earnestness  to  impress  his  meaning  now  that  he  did  speak,  his 
somewhat  thin  mouth  now  closing  with  a  snap  in  the  momentary 
pause  to  give  precision  to  his  thought,  now  parting  in  a 
sympathetic  and  honest  smile,  while  all  the  time  his  bright  keen 
eyes  fixed  and  held  his  hearer.  He  gave  the  impression  of  being 
astute,  but  of  an  astuteness  employed  in  the  service  of  an  uncom¬ 
promising  sincerity.  ^ 

I  mentioned  to  hmi  that  his  personality  had  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery.  All  the  world  had  heard  of  him,  yet  few 
could  say  what  it  was  he  really  stood  for. 

He  smiled. 

“And  yet  I  am  not  the  only  priest  in  politics,”  he  said. 
“  Dr.  Seipel,  the  Chancellor  of  Austria,  is  a  priest.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  in  Gennany  is  another.  It  is  symptomatic,  perhaps, 
of  a  new  spirit  in  public  affairs — the  active  participation  of 
Christianity  as  a  definite  force  in  the  settlement  of  the  problems 
of  the  present  day. 

“  It  was  for  that  purpose  that  my  party  was  founded.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  participation  in 
the  political  life  of  Italy  for  those  millions  of  Cathohcs  who 
for  fifty  years  had  remained  outside  it.  That  is  our  basis — we 
are  first  and  foremost  Christians.  But  we  are  not  a  ‘  confess¬ 
ing  ’  party — you  understand  me?  We  are  not  a  religious  party 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  We  are  Catholics  because  religion  in  Italy  is 
Catholic.  But  our  aim  is  to  carry  into  the  larger  sphere  of 
political  life  those  principles  of  Christian  ethics  which  govern 
the  life  of  the  religious  individual.  To  carry  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  into  effect.” 

“It  is  said  that  some  at  least  of  the  principles  preached  by 
your  party  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Comnninists?  ” 

“  That  is  said  by  our  enemies.  We  are  anti-Communist.  We 
concern  ourselves,  it  is  true,  chiefly  with  the  peasants  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  'But  we  do  not  aim  at  a  regime 
of  village  Soviets.  Our  aim  is  to  make  a  nation  of  individual 
small  proprietors — Italy  is  still  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 
remember.  The  co-operative  institutions  we  have  established 
all  over  the  country  are  designed  to  help  the  peasant  to  become 
independent.  But  our  party  comprises  men  of  all  shades  of 
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opinion,  from  almost  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right,  and 
of  all  classes.  We  are  united  in  one  thing — the  declared 
principles  of  Christianity. 

“Our  attitude  towards  the  Fascisti?”  Mussolini  and  the 
Fascisti  represent  chiefly  the  towns.  Dom  Sturzo  and  the 
Popolari  look  to  the  countryside.  They  are  in  violent  opposition. 
Indeed,  the  Fascisti  profess  to  discover  very  little  difference 
between  the  Popolari  and  the  Communists,  except  the  additional 
bite  noire  of  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  smile  left  Dom 
Sturzo’s ‘face.  “The  Fascisti  are  a  party  of  violence.  We  do 
not  admit  the  validity  of  violence.  We  believe  that  -  violence 
cannot  change  the  consciences  of  men.  It  is  electorally  that  we 
make  our  road — facciamo  nostra  strada.  We  do  not  admit  the 
coup  d’etat  as  a  method  of  politics,  and  it  is  the  coup  d’itat  with 
which  the  Fascisti  menace  Italy.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  electoral  institutions  of  Italy  to-day  are  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  violence  on  the  part  of  Fascismo.  The  Fascisti  pro¬ 
gramme?  ”  Dom  Sturzo  smiled  in  derision.  “  Ma  non  c’d, 
programrna!  They  have  no  programme.  They  were  a  party 
of  Conservative  reaction.  If  now  they  profess  a  policy  of 
Socialism,  I  merely  do  not  understand  it.  The  Syndicalism  they 
otter  to  the  workers  is  stolen  from  us.  It  is  we  who  fought  and 
sapped  the  strength  of  Communism  in  Italy — before  the  Fascisti 
were  heard  of.  But  we  did  it,  not  by  methods  of  violence,  but 
by,  winning  the  workers  to  our  ranks.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  prestige  of  the  Fascisti  was  a  sore 
point.  I  changed  the  subject. 

‘  ‘  What  would  be  the  policy  of  your  party  if  it  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  Government?  ” 

“  The  present  Government  of  Italy  is  still  Liberal-Democratic 
(a  mere  party  name).  It  governs  with  our  help,  but  only  on 
the  technical  side.  We  have  in  it  the  three  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction,  Agriculture,  and  Finance. 

“The  first  desire  of  our  party  is  to  balance  the  National 
Budget.  Italy  at  the  present  time  shows  a  deficit  on  all  counts 
of  not  less  than  20,000,000,000  lire  a  year.  We  aim  definitely, 
also,  at  the  decentralisation  of  the  present  excessively  centralised 
administration — not,  as  was  recently  stated  in  an  American 
paper,  at  a  Federation  of  autonomous  Provinces.  We  are  not 
Federalists.  But  at  the  present  time  if  a  local  authority  in 
Sicily  or  Piedmont  wants  to  construct  a  road,  it  must  come  to 
Rome  for  permission.  That  is  typical  of  the  excessive  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  our  administration  which  we  wish  to  modify.  It  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  Italy’s  backwardness,  and  we" are  the  only  party 
which  has  this  policy. 
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“  We  are — whatever  our  enemies  say — a  Nationalist  party, 
but  we  are  not  an  Imperialist  party.  We  do  not  want  to  extend 
Italian  possessions.  ‘  We  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  we 
have.  And  we  should  like  to  see  a  closer  understanding  with 
America.  We  believe  that  Italy  is  traditionally  fitted,  through 
centuries  of  commerce,  to  be  the  intermediary  between  America 
and  the  trade  with  the  Near  East.  One  of  the  great  American 
financiers  was  recently  much  interested  in  this  idea.  If  only 
America  would  see  that  her  best  policy  is  to  forgive  Europe  its 
debts  and  place  it  once  more  in  a  position  to  be  a  consumer  of 
American  goods !  ”  Dom  Sturzo  made  the  gesture  of  impossible 
hope. 

“We  should  be  glad  also  to  see  Italian  emigration  to  America 
resumed  on  the  old  scale.  Italy  suffers,  sopratutto,  from  too 
many  people.  The  invisible  export  of  the  services  of  our 
emigrants  was  formerly  an  integral  part  of  our  revenue.  But 
new  roads  are  opening  to  us — to  Australia,  to  Brazil,  and  to 
Canada,  and  when  they  are  in  operation  Italy  will  be  far  better 
off.  Those  countries  also  will  be  the  richer,  for  Italians  are  the 
most  easily  assimilated  of  all  immigrants.’’ 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Dom  Sturzo  talked  informatively  on 
all  sorts  of  topics — the  talk  of  a  keen  student  of  affairs,' both  in 
Italy  and  abroad. 

“  And  the  White  International  which  you  preached  at 
Genoa?’’ 

Dom  Sturzo’ 8  thin  face  lit  up.  I  had  led  him  to  his  great  idea. 

“  That  is  true.  We  aim  at  a  great  White  International — not, 
like  the  Red  International,  one  that  interferes  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries,  but  a  great  alliance  of  the  consciously 
Christian  political  parties  of  Europe — and  they  are  growing — no 
matter  whether  they  are  Catholics  or  not,  which  shall  imbue  the 
statesmen  of  the  various  countries  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
We  aspire  to  bring  about  a  Christian  Interparliamentary  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  which  shall  give  a  new  ihipfulse  to  the 
redemption  of  the  world.’’ 

It  was  Dom  Sturzo,  the  enthusiast,  and  no  longer  the  politician, 
who  spoke.  A  dream  perhaps,  but  a  lofty  dream.  Three  years 
ago  this  slightly  built  priest  was  obscure  and  unknown  in  his 
provincial  Sicily.  In  1922  he  made  and  unmade  Governments, 
he  has  the  ear  of  statesmen.  He  is  still  only  fifty-one.  Musso¬ 
lini  has  his  way  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Dom  Sturzo  has 
perhaps  a  more  delicate  method,  and  not  less  effective.  Black 
shirt  and  black  cassock,  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  decided  which  shall 
finally  prevail. 
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After  every  Allied  conference  at  which  decisions  have  been 
reached  we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  that  the  results  were 
satisfactory  in  that  they  had  served  to  maintain  the  Entente. 
That  was  a  euphemism  so  expressed  in  the  official  communiques 
as  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  Allied  peoples  that  matters  were 
proceeding  smoothly — that  the  aim  in  view,  to  make  Germany 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  would  be  achieved.  But  in  rea’ftty  the  results  in  every 
case  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  necessitate  another  conference. 
The  world  had  had  enough  of  conferences.  The  Allied  peoples 
were  showing  signs  of  weariness.  They  realised  that  these  inter¬ 
minable  negotiations  did  really  nothing  to  solve  the  reparations 
problem.  But  what  they  did  do  was  to  keep  Europe  in  a  state 
of  unrest.  Europe  wanted  to  settle  down,  to  get  back  to  work. 
But  the  reparations  problem  stood  in  the  way  of  that  economic 
reconstruction  for  which  the  world  has  been  sighing  since  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  signed.  Real  peace  could  only  be  enjoyed  if 
the  clogged  or  silent  wheels  of  industry  worked  as  they  did  before 
the  war — if  the  millions  of  unemployed  people  in  Europe  and 
America  were  got  back  to  work. 

The  unsolved  reparations  problem  caused  brooding  and  dis¬ 
content  in  all  those  countries  which  had  been  at  war.  At  last 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  international  unrest  and  impatience 
forced  the  Allied  Governments  to  make  a  supreme  attempt  to 
settle  this  question  once  for  all.  The  effort  has  been  made,  and 
it  has  failed.  Why  has  it  failed?  Because  of  the  widely  diver¬ 
gent  views  of  the  negotiators?  But  these  divergencies  were 
inevitable.  In  my  judgment  the  conference  begun  in  London 
in  August  and  dissolved  in  Paris  on  January  4th  was  bound  to  be 
abortive,  because  of  the  procedure  finally  adopted  for  conciliating 
the  widely  opposite  theses  of  England  and  France. 

The  question  to  which  the  negotiators  had  to  find  an  answer 
was  clear  enough.  They  had  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  Germany,  landed  in  a  hopeless  mesa  largely  by  her  own 
doing,  had  to  be  granted  a  moratorium  so  that  she  could  put  her 
house  in  order,  be  given  facilities  for  meeting  her  obligations. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  justice  of  these  obligations  is  now  ques¬ 
tioned  by  some  of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
England  had  long  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Germany  to  carry  the  burden  imposed  upon  her.  She  wanted 
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it  to  be  lightened,  and  she  thought  this  could  be  done  without 
violating  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  her  it  was  a  question  of  re¬ 
arranging  the  reparation  pajnnents,  of  fixing  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  something  like  finality  could  be  reached.  Germany 
would  be  told  what  she  had  to  pay,  and  she  would  be  expected 
to  make  her  payments  and  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  them, 
failing  which  recourse  would  be  had  to  sanctions. 

Franco  saw  in  all  this  a  violation,  a  houleversement,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Furthermore,  she  would  not  tolerate  any 
amputation  of  her  credit  to  the  extent  proposed  by  England. 
The  precise  sacrifice  which  France  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
is  arguable.  But  it  is  not  only  the  money  end  of  the  problem 
which  led  France  to  reject  the  British  plan,  though  that  is 
important  enough,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  she  has  ten 
devastated  departments  to  reconstruct ;  it  is  the  conditions  pro¬ 
posed  by  England  for  granting  Germany  a  moratorium.  And 
here  come  in  the  different  views  of  Germany  held  hy  Britain 
and  France.  Both  countries  look  at  Germany  through  different 
spectacles.  The  British  plan  presupposed  confidence  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  trust  which  many  people  consider  is  not  justified  by 
her  conduct  since  peace  was  signed.  To  this  objection  is  opposed 
the  argument  that  as  something  had  to  be  done  quickly  it  was 
necessary  to  take  some  risk,  to  show  Germany  that  there  was  a 
genuine  desire  to  assist  her  to  emerge  from  her  difficulties  and 
to  give  her  another  opportunity  of  showing  her  good  faith  before 
imposing  the  penalties  envisaged  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  ^hp  plan  \vas  its 

clarity.  For  France  the  nui^itonuhi  had  to  h'e^  goveraed  by 
conditions.  She  has  not  the  same  faith  in  Germany’s  future 
conduct  as  the  British  plan  would  seem  to  attribute  to  England. 
And  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  she  had  had  the  same 
measure  of  confidence.  Her  situation  is  entirely  different.  After 
all,  she  is  the  largest  creditor  of  Germany,  and  she  argued  that 
on  this  account  she  had  the  right  to  impose  the  conditions  for 
a  moratorium.  Therefore,  she  contended  that  if  she  had  to  forgo 
her  claims  for  a  period,  if  she  had  to  wait  still  longer  for  the 
w’ar  damages  due  to  her,-  she  should  have  something  in  hand 
as  a  guarantee  that  Germany  would  act  straight  ^tud  make  a 
serious  effort  to  fulfil  her  obligations.  France  ever  keeps  in 
mind  what  Britain  is  accused  of  forgetting — that  Germany  has 
consistently  broken  her  pledges.  She  has  no  security  for  the 
money  due  to  her.  Under  present  conditions  in  Germany  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhine  might  go  on  indefinitely.  The  presence 
of  foreign  troops  in  German  territory  has  not  hastened  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations ;  so  something  had  to  be  attempted  to  induce 
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Germany  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  her  payments,  and  what¬ 
ever  proposals  were  formulated  France  was  resolved  that  she 
would  take  no  risks ;  that  if  facilities  had  to  be  offered,  guarantees 
should  be  given  in  exchange,  and  penalties  in  accordance  with 
the  Peace  Treaty  imposed  in  the  event  of  default. 

So  the  Paris  Conference  was  organised  with  a  view  to  the  Allies 
reaching  an  agreement  on  the  moratorium,  such  agreement  to 
be  ratified  at  a  plenary  conference  at  Brussels.  Having  regard 
to  the  wide  divergencies  of  views  made  manifest  in  London  in 
August  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  British  and  French  stand¬ 
points  could  be  reconciled.  Agreement  in  any  form,  even  of  a 
makeshift  character,  meant  that  either  Britain  or  France  would 
have  to  make  substantial  concessions.  The  decision  of  the  British 
Government  not  to  lend  itself  to  a  policy  which  meant  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  industrial  life  of  Germany  was  firm  enough. 
And  in  so  deciding  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  simply  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor — a  policy  dictated  by  internal  conditions 
in  England,  and  not,  as  is  contended,  by  any  wish  to  show 
excessive  kindness  towards  Germany.  It  is  a  policy  which 
France  has  never  been  able  to  understand.  To  her  mind,  indeed, 
it  is  a  mistaken  policy  which  will  not  achieve  the  object  in  view — 
to  get  England’s  unemployed  back  to  work.  She  opposed  to  it 
the  policy  of  pledges  which  she  calls  a  supervision  of  German 
industry,  but  which,  if  Germany  remains  obstinately  recalcitrant, 
may  mean  something  else. 

In  spite  of  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  two  conceptions 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  Germany  in  order  to  get  her 
out  of  her  financial  muddle,  which  she  has  largely  created  herself, 
when  the  Paris  Conference  opened  there  were  hopes  of  some 
sort  of  settlement  being  reached.  People  kept  on  hoping,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unfavourable  forecasts  of  the  British  proposals 
which  indicated  a  moratorium  for  Germany  for  four  years  without 
conditions  of  any  sort  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  her  debt. 
But  on  the  first  day  of  the  deliberations  it  was  clear  to  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  in  attendance  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  an  agreement.  The  fact  that  the 
negotiators  separated  two  hours  after  the  sitting  began  was  an 
ominous  augury  of  failure.  The  British  and  French  plans  had 
been  tabled.  The  world  had  an  idea  of  what  France  would 
suggest.  She  had  made  no  secret  about  her  proposals.  They 
were  known  in  August  last  and  reaffirmed  when  M.  Poincare 
went  to  London  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  newspaper 
forecasts  of  the  British  plan  were  sufficiently  disconcerting,  but 
the  impression  they  caused  was  nothing  compared  to  that  when 
the  scheme  was  presented  to  the  conference.  “  Une  grosse 
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deception,”  was  the  phrase  used  hy  French  officials  in  describing 
it.  A  wave  of  pessimism  swept  through  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  The  diplomats  had  something  like  a  wounded  expression 
on  their  faces.  The  representatives  of  the  world’s  Press  who 
thronged  the  reception  rooms  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  were  puzzled. 
What  was  going  to  happen?  Would  the  Conference  break  up 
there  and  then? 

M.  Poincare,  who  has  a  nimble  intellect,  was  not  long  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  full  significance  of  the  British  plan.  He  brought  the 
brain  of  the  lawyer  to  bear  upon  it,  subjected  it  to  a  rapid 
analysis,  and  instantly  made  up  his  mind  that  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned  the  proposals  could  not  be  accepted.  A  brief 
consultation  with  his  principal  collaborators,  and  then  he  soli¬ 
cited  an  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  M.  Millerand 
is  no  Presidential  figurehead.  He  consented  to  become  the  First 
Magistrate  of  France  only  on  condition  that  he  had  a  voice  in 
directing  the  policy  of  the  country.  When  he  was  Premier  he 
was  responsible  for  shaping  the  reparations  policy  of  France. 
Then  he  was  an  advocate  of  stem  measures  against  Germany 
if  the  necessity  demanded  their  application.  And  the  occasion 
for  action  arose  during  his  Premiership,  for  did  he  not  order  the 
occupation  of  Frankfurt  and  other  German  towns  until  Germany 
complied  with  the  demand  of  France  and  withdrew  the  Reichs- 
wehr  from  the  Ruhr?  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  after  M.  Poincar^  had  made  known 
to  him  the  main  lines  of  the  British  plan,  should  promptly  concur 
with  the  Premier  that  the  project  infringed  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  for  this  reason  and  others  could  not  be  accepted. 

M.  Poincar4  returned  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  with  a  grave  mien. 
.He  was  troubled  because  he  had  to  say  an  emphatic  “No”  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  for  whom  he  has  a  profound  esteem.  Of  all 
Frenchmen  it  may  be  said  there  was  none  to  whom  the  change  of 
Ministry  in  England  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  to  the  French 
Premier.  Temperamentally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  himself  are 
totally  different.  Each  was  armed  against  the  other.  If  the 
feeling  between  them  was  not  one  of  uncompromising  hostility, 
their  relations,  though  always  marked  by  scrupulous  courtesy, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  very  cordial.  Consequently  jihe  French 
Premier  founded  hopes  on  the  advent  to  power  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  believing  that  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
France  would  be  more  fruitful  of  results  than  they  had  been  in 
the  past.  While  the  British  plan  was  a  disillusionment  for  M. 
Poincar^,  it  did  not  alter  his  feelings  towards  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

The  interview  at  the  Elys^e  between  M.  Poincare  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  virtually  sealed  the  fate  of  the  British  pro- 
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posals.  The  decision  they  had  reached  was  confirmed  at  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  the  morrow.  It  had  been  proposed  on 
the  British  side  that  experts  should  get  to  work  on  the  two 
plans,  should  thrash  out  the  details  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
an  accord  of  some  sort.  The  idea  was  that  the  experts  should 
devote  a  day  to  this  task,  the  negotiators  meeting  on  the  following 
day  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  on  which  there  was  an  agree¬ 
ment,  and  those  on  which  no  understanding  could  be  reached. 
But  M.  Poincar^  promptly  rejected  the  suggestion.  The  French 
plan,  he  pointed  out,  represented  the  minimum  of  the  demands 
of  France,  and  therefore  no  modification  could  be  permitted.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  for  each  of  the  negotiators  to  express 
their  views  on  the  respective  plans. 

One  criticism  of  the  British  scheme  was  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  difi&culty  in  understanding  it.  Being  a  money  plan  it 
was  necessarily  technical.  It  was  the  scheme  of  a  business 
man,  and  would  no  doubt  be  readily  grasped  by  financiers,  but 
it  presented  difficulties  to  the  lay  mind.  The  French  plan,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  clear  enough.  It  did  not  deal  so  much 
with  money  as  with  principles.  It  was  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  financial  methods  by  which  Germany  could  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  her  obligations  as  with  the  means  for  forcing  her  to 
meet  them.  There  w'as  no  vagueness  about  the  French  pro¬ 
posals.  The  policy  of  exacting  pledges  was  clearly  defined. 

But  if  the  British  proposals  were  difficult  of  comprehension — 
the  French  Press  used  hard  words  about  them — M.  Poincare 
apparently  experienced  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  them. 
He  subjected  them  to  pointed  criticism  in  a  speech  which  lasted 
two  and  a  half  hours,  and  as  showing  the  eagerness  of  France 
to  get  this  critical  analysis  before  the  world,  a  r4sum6  of  the. 
French  Premier’s  speech  of  a  dozen  typewritten  pages  was 
issued  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  before  the  sitting  of  the  conference 
came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  followed  with  a  weighty  speech 
of  which  the  dominant  note  was  the  danger  involved  if  the  French 
proposals  were  applied.  Even  before  M.  Theunis,  the  Belgian 
Premier,  spoke,  the  attitude  of  Belgium  towards  the  two  plans 
was  well  known.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  spent  half  an 
hour  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  day  before  the  con¬ 
ference  opened.  It  was  not  merely  a  visit  of  courtesy  that  King 
Albert  paid  to  M.  Millerand  on  passing  through  Paris;  there 
was  something  else  to  talk  about  besides  the  charms  of  Savoy, 
where  his  Majesty  had  spent  a  short  holiday ;  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  interest  to  Belgium  and  France  in  view  of  the 
Paris  Conference  to  be  discussed.  When  it  was  known  that  by 
the  British  proposals  Belgium  would  be  deprived  of  priority  in 
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regard  to  future  reparations  payments  to  be  made  by  Germany, 
the  Belgian  support  of  the  French  scheme  was  definitely  assured. 

There  remained  Italy.  What  course  would  her  representatives 
follow  at  the  conference?  Signor  Mussolini,  who'had  refused  to 
come  to  Paris  because  no  agreement  had  been  reached  in  London 
and  because  he  considered  that  an  accord  would  be  impossible, 
was  supposed  to '  be  opposed  to  the  application  of  military 
measures  in  order  to  bring  Germany  to  heel.  There  were  per¬ 
sistent  rumours  in  Paris  that  the  Italian  delegates  were  preparing 
a  compromise  scheme.  Meanwhile  the  British  delegation  spent 
the  evening  and  the  following  forenoon  in  drafting  a  memoran¬ 
dum  in  reply  to  the  French  criticisms  of  its  proposals.  It  was 
prepared  to  make  two  modifications — to  maintain  Belgian  priority 
and  to  revise  the  composition  of  the  International  Council,  which 
had  to  be  given  the  financial  control  of  Germany  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  by  cutting  out  the  German  Finance  Minister  as  president. 
In  spite  of  these  concessions  there  was  no  hope  of  the  British  plan 
finding  any  more  favour  than  when  it  w'as  presented.  Humour 
was  all  wrong,  too,  about  the  possible  attitude  of  the  Marquis 
della  Toretta,  the  head  of  the  Italian  delegation,  for  on  the  final 
day  of  the  conference  he  presented  the  Italian  plan,  and  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  Italy  could  not  march  with  England. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  but 
to  submit  to  the  conference  the  memorandum.  It  was  Britain’s 
last  word,  and  the  British  Premier  emphasised  it.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  for  an  hour,  but  in 
reality  Mr.  Bonar  Law  left  the  French,  Belgian  and  Italian 
delegates  so  that  they  could  discuss  the  British  memorandum 
freely  among  themselves  unhampered  by  his  presence.  The 
powerful  statement  supporting  the  British  plan  and  refuting  the 
French  criticism  upon  it  might  never  have  been  penned ;  it  made 
small  impression  on  M.  Poincar^,  M.  Theunis  and  the  Marquis 
della  Toretta;  and  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  returned  to  the  con¬ 
ference  room  he  was  informed  that  the  British  scheme  and 
the  Franco-Belgo-Italian  thesis  were  irreconcilable.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  give  the  conference  a  decent  burial,  to  let 
the  world  understand  that  though  it  had  ended  in  failure  it  had 
terminated  on  a  cordial  note,  in  affirmations  of  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  between  the  British  and  French  Governments  and  peoples. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Paris  Conference  failure.  There  is 
this  to  be  said  for  the  futile  negotiations.  No  conference  was 
ever  conducted  with  more  cordiality.  The  discussions  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  exacerbation.  The  comment  of  one  who  has 
attended  the  score  or  so  of  conferences  already  held  is  worth 
recalling.  "  Hitherto  when  a  conference  has  been  held  and  the 
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communique  has  stressed  the  fact  of  an  accord  having  been 
reached,  the  negotiators  have  left  in  an  irritated  frame  of  mind. 
On  this  occasion  the  disagreement  is  complete,  and  the  delegates 
have  left  the  conference  room  smiling.” 

At  the  same  time  there  was  something  tragic  in  the  smiles, 
something  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  confession  of  impotence. 
When  one  thinks  of  it  the  procedure  adopted  was  somewhat 
singular.  As  I  have  said,  the  French  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done  with  Germany  were  officially  made  known  in  August.  It 
was  also  made  sufficiently  clear  that  there  had  been  no  deviation 
from  the  French  plan — that  M.  Poincar^  was  bent  on  taking 
pledges  even  for  a  moratorium  of  comparatively  short  duration, 
and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  accept  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  debt.  Further,  he  had  declared  in  his  speeches 
in  the  Chamber  and  Senate  that  it  was  impossible  for  France 
to  repay  her  debts  to  Britain  and  America  unless  she  received 
reparations  from  Germany.  Never  had  the  British  Government 
been  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  French  Premier  might  be 
induced  to  change  his  mind — that  he  might  realise  the  necessity 
of  modifying  his  demands.  Let  the  fact  be  stated  bluntly,  that 
M.  Poincar^  would  not  have  dared  to  reduce  his  demands.  To 
have  consented  to  a  moratorium  without  pledges,  to  have  accepted 
a  considerable  reduction  of  France’s  credit  on  Germany  without 
compensation  in  the  form  of  debt  remission,  would  have  brought 
about  his  downfall.  The  Chamber  would  assuredly  have  clam¬ 
oured  for  another  Premier.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
French  feeling  on  this  matter,  and  Englishmen  would  understand 
it  if  the  situations  of  the  two  countries  were  reversed — if  they 
had  had  to  find  something  like  seventy  milliard  francs  to  repair 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  British  proposals  for  solving  the 
reparations  problem  were  known  to  the  French  Government. 
Sir  John  Bradbury,  the  British  delegate  on  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission,  put  them  forward  months  ago.  Then  he  advocated  a 
moratorium  for  four  years  without  conditions.  This  proposal 
was  made,  not,  as  some  Frenchmen  believe,  in  order  to  be  kind 
to  Germany,  to  make  things  easy  for  her  at  the  expense  of 
France,  but  so  that  she  should  be  given  a  chance  of  restoring 
her  credit ;  for  the  British  contention  is  that  without  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  German  credit  the  payment  of  reparations  will  be  im¬ 
possible.  Another  proposal  in  the  Bradbury  scheme  was  to  re¬ 
move  the  Reparations  Commission  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  Even 
then  the  idea  was  to  have  the  work  of  administering  reparations 
performed  in  the  German  capital,  the  Reparations  Commission 
set  up  by  the  Peace  Treaty  to  be  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
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tribunal  9.p.  Sir  John  Bradbury’s  proposals  aroused  considerable 
hostility  in  France.  The  French  Press  and  public  opinion  con¬ 
demned  them  wholeheartedly.  Yet  some  of  them  figure  in  the 
British  plan  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  particularly  the  sug¬ 
gested  International  Council  with  the  German  Finance  Minister 
at  its  head,  which  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  Keparations 
Commission. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  though  the  widely  different  views  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments  on  the  reparations  problem 
were  known  to  each  other  for  months,  though  they  were  strongly 
emphasised  at  the  conference  in  London  last  August,  nothing 
appeared  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  conciliation  by  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiation ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  serious  exchange  of 
views  to  this  end  it  would  have  been  seen  by  the  result  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  an  agreement  being  reached,  whether 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  hold  a  conference  in  Paris. 

What  happened,  then,  was  that  England  and  France  presented 
plans  and  made  them  public.  Each  determined  to  adhere  with¬ 
out  serious  modification  to  what  it  considered  was  the  only 
possible  settlement  of  the  reparations  question.  In  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  conference  was  a  failure? 
The  wonder  is  that  with  the  principal  parties  having  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  recede  from  the  positions  they  had  taken  up 
it  was  ever  held. 

France  has  got  her  liberty  of  action ;  but  even  if  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  the  moratorium  on  the  British  plan,  though  she  would 
never  have  accepted  the  scheme  of  financial  control  proposed  in 
it,  what  guarantee  had  the  Allies  that  once  the  period  of  grace 
was  at  an  end  Germany  would  not  put  forward  another  demand 
for  a  suspension  of  payments,  pretexting  her  inability  to  meet 
them?  It  may  be  argued  that  with  the  amount  of  her  indebted¬ 
ness  fixed  at  a  figure  to  suit  her  capacity  to  pay  she  could  not 
reasonably  apply  for  a  further  moratorium.  But  it  is  not  beyond 
the  wit  of  a  country  which  wilfully  depreciated  its  money*  and 
got  itself  into  a  hopeless  condition  so  as  to  escape  its  obligations 
to  devise  other  means  for  shirking  the  reduced  claims  made  upon 
her.  Can  it  be  seriously  urged  that  Germany  has  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  repair  the  havoc  she  wrought?  Has  she  ever  given 
evidence  of  goodwill  to  pay?  Dispassionate  observers  of  her  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  reparations  question  during  the  last  three  years 
have  found  abundant  examples  of  evasion  and  prevarication. 

The  French  contention  is  that,  with  a  surer  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
many  than  England  possesses,  she  knows  that  the  defeated 
Germans  have  not  the  will  to  pay,  that  it  is  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  they  have  converted  so  much  of  their  capital  into 
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foreign  currencies,  made  no  genuine  effort  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  Reparations  Commission  to  recall  this  capital, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  offered  for 
stabilising  the  mark  and  balancing  the  budget.  All  imperative 
requests  to  Germany  to  put  an  end  to  currency  inflation  have  been 
callously  ignored.  The  invariable  reply  to  Allied  proposals  for  finan¬ 
cial  control  so  that  her  affairs  could  be  straightened  out  has  been 
that  to  apply  them  would  mean  an  interference  with  German 
sovereignty. 

On  this  point  France  asks  what  would  have  happened  if  she 
had  pleaded  inability  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  demanded  after 
the  war  of  1870.  Germany  would  not  have  accepted  excuses. 
She  would  have  been  deaf  to  all  arguments  about  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  French  sovereignty.  She  would  have  helped  herself 
as  she  did  during  the  late  war  when  her  armies  made  levies 
on  the  towns  they  occupied  without  considering  whether  the 
money  was  available  to  meet  them.  Our  knowledge  of  what 
Germany  did  during  the  war  is  sufficient  to  convince  all  fair- 
minded  men  that  she  would  have  adopted  the  most  ruthless 
of  procedures,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  bleed  France 
white. 

Up  till  the  Paris  Conference  the  German  policy  of  evasion  had 
served  its  purpose.  It  had  given  her  time  to  invent  reasons 
why  her  debt  should  be  reduced.  The  policy  of  supplicating  for 
concessions  was  the  proper  policy  to  pursue,  and  her  idea  was 
to  prosecute  it  until  her  debt  had  been  reduced  to  so  slim  a 
figure  as  to  leave  reparations  a  charge  on  the  Allies,  and  France 
in  particular.  But  a  policy  of  this  sort  could  not  be  tolerated 
indefinitely.  A  supreme  effort  had  to  be  made  to  end  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  at  any  rate  to  reach  some  kind  of  settlement  in  the 
interests  of  economic  reconstruction  and  European  tranquillity. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  all  sincerity.  It  has  failed.  With 
the  co-operation  of  Belgium  and  Italy  France  is  applying  her 
policy  of  pledges.  Presumably  she  has  taken  into  account  all 
the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  attend  separate  action. 
For  her  the  exaction  of  pledges;  is  not  a  leap  into  the  unknown. 
But  she  cannot  foresee  everything.  She  is  doing  what  she  argues 
Germany  herself  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case ;  and  though 
she  has  counted  the  cost  and  the  gains  of  her  action  beforehand, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  disappointing  results. 

France’s  reading  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  that  it  gives  her 
power  to  act,  and  if  the  result  of  her  action  is  disappointing,  if 
it  serves  to  accentuate  confusion  in  Germany,  the  responsibility 
for  any  failure  will  be  hers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  success¬ 
ful  and  she  eventually  obtains  all  the  pledges  she  desires,  there 
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will  always  remain  the  question  of  the  moratorium.  She  was 
willing  to  accord  a  moratorium  for  two  years,  subject  to  the 
seizure  of  pledges,  and  should  Germany  be  ultimately  constrained 
to  accept  her  offer  the  question  will  inevitably  arise  how  the 
retention  of  these  “gages”  will  affect  Germany’s  industrial 
activity  during  the  respite  allowed  to  her — whether  German 
efforts,  assuming  that  they  are  made,  to  stabilise  the  mark  and 
balance  the  budget  will  be  really  facilitated  or  hampered. 

The  settlement  of  the  moratorium  by  force  majeure  does  not 
solve  the  French  difficulties.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  the  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations,  if  and  when  an  acceptable  scheme  is  pro¬ 
pounded  by  which  they  can  be  made,  solve  them.  There  is  the 
great  question  of  her  security  for  w’hich  she  has  no  guarantee. 
Frenchmen  are  looking  ahead.  They  are  wondering  and  fearing 
what  may  happen  if  ever  the  time  arrives  when  the  German 
indemnity  is  paid  and  French  troops  leave  the  Rhine.  The 
admission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  no 
tranquillising  effect  on  the  French  mind.  No  one  will  ever  con¬ 
vince  France  that  the  military  spirit  is  dead  in  Germany.  She 
is  under  no  illusions.  She  believes  that  if  her  security  is  not  guar¬ 
anteed  by  a  military  pact  Germany,  become  strong,  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  third  aggression.  With  her  steadily  dwindling 
birth-rate  and  the  regular  increase  of  natality  in  Germany,  she 
lives  in  fear  of  the  day  when  what  she  calls  the  camouflaged 
republic  across  the  Rhine  has  regained  the  military  strength  of 
former  days.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919 
Clemenceau,  who  won  the  war  for  France  and  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  prophet  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  an  idea  with  which  many  Frenchmen  agree  to-day — 
that  the  most  effective  guarantee  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  a  combination  of  the  Powers  which  defeated 
Germany. 

Anxious  as  France  is  to  obtain  reparation  from  Germany  for 
the  wrong  done  to  her,  she  is  not  less  anxious  about  the  repercus¬ 
sion  the  action  which  she  has  been  compelled  to  take  will 
have  upon  her  future  relations  with  England.  For  the  moment 
there  is  a  mesentente  cordiale,  but  she  hopes  that  it  will  be  of 
short  duration  ;  for  obviously  were  the  two  principal  Allies  in  the 
Great  War  to  go  their  separate  ways  and  cease  to  collaborate  in 
the  settlement  of  the  peace  problems,  the  prospects  of  European 
reconstruction  would  be  dismal  indeed.  It  is  unpleasant  for 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
ravages  of  war  repaired  and  the  return  to  pre-war  economic 
activities  hastened  in  every  country,  to  recall  the  disagreements 
that  have  arisen  between  England  and  France  during  the  last 
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three  years.  The  ardent  wish  of  both  countries  is  to  maintain 
the  Entente  in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
peace  settlement  as  it  was  maintained  on  the  battlefields,  and  yet 
each  clings  tenaciously  to  its  point  of  view,  and  seeks  to  impose 
it  upon  its  Allies. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  marked  the  Allies  in 
their  military  effort  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  sufficiently  exer¬ 
cised  in  seeking  equitable  solutions  of  the  peace  problems,  with 
the  deplorable  result  that  diplomatic  checks  have  had  to  be  regis¬ 
tered,  thus  embittering  relations  that  should  have  remained 
amicable,  jeopardising  solidarity,  and  enooiuaging  Germany  to 
thwart  the  Allied  will.  It  is  not  for  one  Power  to  seek  to  dictate 
to  the  rest,  to  imagine  that  every  solution  it  proposes  should  be 
accepted  by  all,  to  suppose  that  it  possesses  the  monopoly  of 
political  wisdom  and  that  the  conceptions  opposed  to  its  own 
should  not  count.  As  long  as  this  spirit  prevails  it  will  be 
impossible  to  reach  definite  decisions  on  reparations  or  on  any 
other  question.  A  change  of  methods  is  imperatively  required. 
A  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  compromise,  must  be  introduced  into 
the  conduct  of  negotiations,  for  without  it,  without  the  will  to 
win  the  peace  as  the  war  was  won,  there  can  be  no  settling  down 
in  Europe,  no  economic  reconstruction,  no  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  long-suffering  peoples. 


John  Bell. 


IMPEESSIONS  OF  THEEE  CENTEAL  EUEOPEAN 
CAPITALS. 


The  following  impressions  are  the  result  of  visits  to  the  three 
European  capitals,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Budapest,  in  the  month 
of  September. 

The  paper  is  not  intended  for  experts  and  is  only  the  result 
of  somewhat  superficial  observation  of  the  conditions  of  social  and 
economic  life,  and  of  casual  conversation,  mostly  with  the  “man 
in  the  street”  who  was  to  be  met  with  in  hotels,  railway 
caniages,  etc.,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  British  and  foreign 
civil  and  diplomatic  officials.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
verify  the  statements  made  from  official  or  other  reliable  sources. 

Appearance  of  the  Towns. 

The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets  of  the  three 
capitals  of  Czecho- Slovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary  is  remarkable, 
even  to  the  superficial  observer.  The  Prague  streets  were 
crowded  at  all  times  of  the  day  with  an  ill-dressed  crowd  of  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  a  still  worse  dressed  crowd  of  women.  The  men 
hurry  about  with  purposeful  air,  the  women  have  that  demeanour 
indicating  little  pride  or  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  im¬ 
portance,  which  is  apt  to  obtain  where  their  sex  is  treated  with 
a  minimum  of  courtesy  and  attention,  and  their  interest  con¬ 
fined  to  their  houses  and  families.  Tramcars  are  crowded,  and  I 
never  once  saw  a  masculine  sitter  give  way  to  a  woman,  though 
he  did  so  occasionally  to  an  old  man.  Scarcely  any  private 
motor-cars  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  and  very  few  taxis. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  are  full,  places  of  amusement  fairly  so. 
Much  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  sport  of  all  kinds.  On  the 
same  day  I  was  present  at  an  athletic  meeting  where  some  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  were  competing  with  crack  Czech  athletes 
(with  very  fair  success),  at  a  big  football  match  between  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  an  Austrian  team,  and  at  a  motor  track  where  trotting 
races  and  a  motor  bicycle  race  were  in  progress.  I  estimated  the 
numbers  present  on  these  occasions  (it  was  a  Sunday  afternoon) 
at  20,000,  20,000  and  40,000  respectively.  The  sporting  spirit 
shown  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  our  own  country.  At 
the  athletic  meeting  successful  efforts  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  were  received  with  as  much  applause  as  those  of  the 
native  athletes,  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  was  taken  in 
the  records  of  the  results  achieved,  which  were  immediately 
announced  to  the  audience  by  megaphone.  The  intervals 
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between  the  several  races  were  filled  by  displays  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  by  squads  of  army  recruits,  athletic  clubs,  and  schoolboys, 
which  were  remarkable  for  the  correctness,  variety,  and 
strenuousness  with  which  they  were  executed.  At  the  football 
match  (Association)  the  standard  of  play  would  have  been  of  the 
highest  class  in  this  country.  The  spectators  were  silent  during 
the  play,  but  applauded  vociferously  with  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ments  of  cat-calls,  caps  thrown  in  the  air,  etc.,  when  a  goal  was 
kicked,  A  sporting  game  was  played,  with  no  foul  play,  and 
ready  deference  to  the  referee. 

At  the  State  Opera  House  orchestra  and  singing  were  excel¬ 
lent,  but  little  money  was  laid  out  on  scenery  or  dresses.  The 
music  halls  are  good,  and  the  best  are  well  attended,  but  the 
smaller  ones  give  the  impression  that  the  attendance  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  them.  There  is  little  public  dancing;  no 
one  wears  evening  dress. 

Generally  speaking,  the  population  of  Prague  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  taking  itself  seriously,  working  hard  for  prosperity,  and 
living  within  its  means. 

The  Vienna  streets  are  not  so  crowded,  and  there  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  women  to  be  seen  in  them,  and  many 
foreigners.  Both  men  and  women  are  well  dressed  and  healthy 
looking.  There  are  few  beggars,  and  those  mostly  wounded  ex¬ 
soldiers.  Even  in  the  poorer  quarters  there  was  little  sign  of 
the  abject  poverty  which  I  had  expected  and  was  looking  out  for. 
People  did  not  look  depressed,  but  on  the  other  hand  did  not  seem 
very  busy.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  room  in  an  hotel,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  only  foreigners  and  Jews  that  are  taking  up  the 
accommodation.  Though  one  heard  a  certain  amount  of  English 
and  French  being  spoken,  one  heard  a  great  deal  more  German. 
Many  taxis  and  horse  cabs  are  in  use,  and  a  few  private  motor¬ 
cars.  All  places  of  amusement  are  crowded  to  their  limit ;  the 
State  Opera  House  performances  were  sumptuous,  not  only  as 
regards  orchestra,  singing,  and  acting,  but  in  scenery  and  dresses. 
The  performances  at  the  smaller  theatres  are  excellent,  as  they  are 
also  at  the  music  halls.  Cabarets  and  dancing  halls  are  crowded. 
It  is  the  custom  at  the  music  halls  to  dine  during  the  perform¬ 
ance,  either  at  tables  in  the  promenade  behind  the  open  boxes, 
or  in  the  parterre.  At  the  Opera  many  of  the  women  and  a  very 
few  men  wear  evening  dress,  the  women  usually  black,  but  there 
are  no  uniforms,  and  the  effect  in  the  foyer  between  the  acts  is 
one  of  democratic  drabness  and  simplicity,  very  different  from 
that  due  to  the  display  of  the  gorgeous  uniforms  and  jewels  of 
Imperial  days.  The  Imperial  Palaces  and  their  grounds  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  the  Palaces  are  shown  to  sightseers. 
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Tramcars  are  crowded,  and  women  are  occasionally  given  way 
to  in  them.  Kailway  stations  and  carriages  are  also  thronged, 
I  found  long  queues  whenever  I  required  to  huy  a  ticket  or  regis¬ 
ter  luggage.  The  manners  of  the  German  and  the  Czech  in  a 
crowd  are  much  the  same ;  while  usually  civil  and  helpful  to  a 
foreigner,  they  appear  to  think  pushing  and  hustling  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  women  receive  no  consideration  in  that  respect. 
The  artificial  courtesy  of  the  German  was  in  evidence.  While 
he  will  take  off  his  hat  to  another  man  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
lady,  he  will  hustle  the  man  and  neglect  to  help  the  lady  on  with 
her  coat. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  the  people  of  Vienna  had  money 
to  s^nd,  and  were  determined  to  spend  it,  and  the  last  things 
in  which  they  thought  to  economise  were  dress  and  amusements. 

At  Budapest  the  street  population  seems  to  have  more  leisure 
tlian  in  I’rague,  more  business  than  in  Vienna. 

The  women  of  all  classes  are  becomingly  dressed  and  look 
cheerful  and  confident,  and  are  more  frequently  accompanied  by 
their  men  folk  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  capitals.  Hotels, 
trains,  and  tramcars  are  full,  and  there  is  no  great  influx  of 
foreigners.  The  Magyar  is  genuinely  polite  to  women  and  to 
foreigners.  Some  military  uniforms  are  to  be  seen,  usually  smart 
and  well-fitting.  Social  habits  are  not  so  ultra-democratic  as  in 
Prague  and  Vienna,  and  the  educated  classes  do  not  seem 
desirous  of  concealing  their  social  standing.  Places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  are  well  patronised,  though  not  overcrowded.  The  State 
Opera  is  well  maintained  with  smartly  uniformed  attendants,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  audience  wear  evening  dress.  Sport  is 
patronised,  and,  as  at  Prague,  a  thoroughly  sporting  spirit  was 
shown  at  the  athletic  meeting  in  which  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  representatives  took  part.  The  Royal  Palace  is  well  kept 
up  and  appears  to  have  suffered  little  from  the  Bolshevik  regime 
or  the  Roumanian  occupation.  Many  well-looked-after  children 
are  to  be  seen  with  their  attendants,  and  the  cheerful  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  flapper  is  conspicuous.  Plenty  of  taxis  and  horsed  cabs 
are  in  use,  but  not  many  private  cars. 

The  general  impression  given  is  that  the  Magyar  has  not  lost 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  power  to  revive  a  normal  and  sta¬ 
bilised  social  regime,  that  he  is  living  within  his  means,  and  that 
he  does  not  live  under  the  apprehension  that  a  socialist  democracy 
may  deprive  him  of  such  of  the  amenities  and  pleasures  of  life 
as  his  circumstances  permit,  and  consequently  does  not  seek  to 
conceal  the  distinctions  in  class  and  in  circumstances  which  inust 
necessarily  obtain  in  any  community  which  possesses  the 
elements  of  stability. 
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Political  and  Economic  Situations. 

General. 

The  political  and  economic  situations  in  the  three  countries  are 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  them  separately. 

The  pre-war  Austria-Hungary  was  in  the  main  self-supporting, 
and  the  customs  barrier  surrounded  the  whole  Empire.  The 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  contributed  to  the  economic  whole 
according  to  their  several  facilities  and  natural  characteristics. 
Thus  finance,  banking,  insurance,  and  business  in  general  tended 
to  concentrate  in  Vienna,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Budapest,  iron 
and  steel  manufacture  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  leather  manufacture  in 
German  Austria.  The  com  of  Croatia,  as  well  as  of  post-war 
Hungary,  was  milled  in  Budapest  (which  was  the  second  flour 
milling  centre  of  the  world),  the  forests  of  Czecho-Slovakia  pro¬ 
vided  the  Hungarian  coal  and  iron  mines  with  pit-props,  etc. 
The  Danube  was  the  great  artery  which,  supplemented  by  the 
State  railways,  distributed  the  raw  material  and  the  manufac¬ 
tured  products  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Danube,  again  supplemented  by  rail  transport  to  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  carried  the  exports  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the  sea,  and 
brought  back  the  imports. 

The  treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Trianon  raised  no  obstacles 
to  the  imposition  of  customs  barriers  between  the  several  Succes¬ 
sion  States,  nor  between  the  Succession  States  and  those  terri¬ 
tories  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  which  were  ceded  to  Italy, 
Poland,  Roumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  The  treaties  merely  stipu¬ 
lated  that  for  a  period  (which  has  now  lapsed)  the  duties  should 
be  limited  to  those  in  force  by  Austria-Hungary  before  the  war. 

These  duties  still  remain  in  force,  and  are  supplemented  in  all 
three  countries  by  much  Government- restriction  and  control  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  we  have  such  anomalies  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  railway  shops  which  serve  the  Austrian  railways 
being  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  wood  rotting  in  the  Czecho-Slova- 
kian  forests  while  the  Hungarian  mines  are  idle  for  lack  of  pit- 
props,  the  flour  mills  of  Budapest  not  working  because  the 
Croatian  corn  does  not  come  in  to  be  milled,  much  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  sugar  remaining  unsold  while  across  the  Hungarian 
frontier  sugar  is  being  imported  from  Java,  etc. 

No  doubt  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  several  States  to  rectify 
these  anomalies,  but  commercial  treaties  take  a  long  time  to 
negotiate,  and  racial  spirit  and  international  jealousies  are  so 
strong  that  it  appears  that,  among  these  small  (in  relation  to  the 
great  nations  of  Europe)  States,  the  fear  of  conferring  an  advan¬ 
tage  on  one’s  neighbour  outweighs  the  prospect  of  benefiting 
one’s  self. 
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Tentative  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  to  conclude  commer¬ 
cial  treaties,  but  meanwhile  vested  interests  are  arising  locally, 
and  it  can  never  be  expected,  short  of  a  complete  Customs 
Federation,  that  the  economic  situation  can  be  readjusted  to  the 
same  advantage  as  formerly.  Even  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
complete  Customs  Federation  of  the  three  Succession  States,  the 
territories  ceded  to  other  States  would  be  outside  it.  It  must 
be  many  years  before  these  commercial  obstacles,  the  principal 
drawback  to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Central  Europe,  can 
be  removed. 

But  there  are  many  other  difficulties  to  be  contended  with. 
Vienna  and  Budapest  were  the  capitals  of  States  of  30  and  20 
millions  of  inhabitants  respectively.  In  those  capitals  were  con¬ 
centrated  the  populations  which  must  always  collect  in  the 
capitals  of  great  nations.  They  include  a  great  business  popula¬ 
tion,  artists  and  musicians.  Government  officials,  etc.,  who  are 
parasitic  to  industry,  and  depend  on  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
their  livelihood. 

Vienna  and  Budapest  are  now  the  capitals  of  small  nations  of 
six  and  seven  millions  respectively,  and  the  industry  of  these 
nations  is  being  required  to  support  these  great  parasite  popula¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  Austria  and  Hungary  have  to  pay  the  State 
pensions,  military  and  civil,  corresponding  to  their  pre-war  popu¬ 
lations,  and  have  either  to  discharge  with  compensation,  or  to 
pay  when  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do,  large  numbers  of 
redundant  State  officials. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  fair  not  only  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Austria,  but 
with  no  burden  of  pensioners,  and  with  no  redundant  State 
officials. 

The  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  is 
such  that  the  length  of  the  frontiers  is  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  States.  Thus  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  internal  transport,  much  smuggling  across  the 
frontiers,  and  much  inconvenience,  leading  to  great  delay  in 
transport,  in  application  of  customs  duties.  In  Hungary,  for 
instance,  while  there  were  twenty-four  customs  barriers  on  the 
railways  before  the  war,  there  are  now  fifty,  many  of  them  in 
o[jen  fields  with  no  convenience  of  railway  sidings  and  goods 
yards. 

A  direct  financial  difficulty  is  that  Austria  and  Hungary  both 
await  the  decision  of  the  Eeparations  Commissions  as  to  the  sums 
due  from  them  for  reparations,  and  all  the  Succession  States 
await  the  decision  as  to  the  partition  among  them  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  national  debt. 
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These  difl&culties,  which  hinder  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe  80  eagerly  desired  in  our  country,  have  been  met  in  very 
different  ways  in  the  three  countries. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

Czecho- Slovakia  has  had  everything  in  her  favour,  and  has, 
moreover,  probably  largely  in  consequence  of  her  advantage,  been 
able  to  establish  a  strong  national  Government.  Current  opinion 
holds  that  President  Masaryk  is  likely  to  retain  his  Presidency 
for  life.  State  revenue  is  made  to  balance  State  expenditure, 
and  the  exchange  value  of  the  krone  has  been  rising  steadily  for 
many  months.  The  nation  is  working  hard  and  purposefully, 
and  is  even  at  present  a  centre  of  political,  economic,  and  finan¬ 
cial  stability  in  Central  Europe.  She  has  her  difficulties.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  high  value  (in  foreign 
exchange)  of  money.  It  imposes  obstacles  in  the  sale  abroad  of 
manufactured  products,  and  causes  unemployment.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  the  favourable  exchange  appear  to  be  felt  even  more 
than  in  England.  Food  prices  in  September  were  approximately 
the  same  as  in  England,  so  were  railway  fares,  other  prices  per¬ 
haps  30  per  cent.  more.  A  large  fair  was  being  held  at  Prague, 
and  the  general  complaint  was  that  though  the  display  of  goods 
was  very  fine,  there  were  no  buyers  at  paying  prices.  W'hen 
it  was  represented  that  duties  were  so  high  that  little  goods  could 
enter  the  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  nation  should 
buy  if  it  wished  to  sell,  the  retort  was :  “  We  must  protect  our 
own  industries,  but  we  don’t  put  duties  on  what  we  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  ourselves.”  As  the  country  produces  almost  everything  it 
requires,  except  grain,  as  well  as  a  large  surplus  of  manufac¬ 
tures  for  export,  this  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  much  prospect 
of  helpfulness  to  selling  the  surplus  produce  to  the  foreigner. 
The  commercial  policy  of  the  State  is  being  especially  directed 
to  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  rather  than 
with  Germany,  and  a  great  port  is  being  developed  with  that 
object  at  Bratislava,  on  the  Danube.  Nevertheless,  the  Elbe  and 
its  tributary,  the  Moldau,  which  passes  through  Prague,  are  still 
the  principal  commercial  waterw'ays  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
Germany  is  by  far  her  best  customer  at  present. 

A  noticeable  effect  of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  as  put 
into  practice  in  the  several  Peace  Treaties,  is  especially  marked 
in  Czecho-Slovakia.  This  is  that  while  under  the  old  regime 
racial  minorities  were  large  enough  to  compel  the  exercise  of  a 
fair  measure  of  generosity  by  the  Central  Governments,  they  are 
now  small  enough  to  be  suppressed  more  easily,  and,  moreover. 
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are  likely  to  suffer  more  than  in  the  past  because  of  the  strong 
revival  of  racial  feelings  induced  by  the  war  and  by  the  treaties. 
Czecho- Slovakia,  with  a  total  population  of  thirteen  millions,  has 
some  two  and  a  half  million  Germans  and  three  and  a  half  million 
Slovaks.  Antipathy  between  Czechs  and  Germans  is  very  strong, 
and  has  taken  effect  in  many  ways  which  tend  to  keep  it  alive. 
In  Prague,  although  there  are  very  many  Germans  engaged  in 
commerce,  the  feeling  is  so  strong  that  a  Czech  will  ostentatiously 
speak  French  or  English  in  preference  to  German  (which  he 
speaks  and  understands  much  better  than  either),  and  a  hotel 
or  restaurant  is  patronised  either  by  Germans  or  Czechs,  rarely 
by  both  together.  The  German  deputies  in  Parliament  are 
sulking,  due  to  the  inequitable  treatment  to  which  they  hold 
themselves  subject,  and  are  at  present  taking  no  part  in  public 
affairs.  The  case  of  the  Slovaks  is  different.  They  are  closely 
allied  in  race  to  the  Czechs,  but,  compared  with  them,  very  back¬ 
ward  in  culture  and  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
They  joined  the  Czechs  voluntarily,  but  are  finding  now  that  one 
master  is  not  much  better  than  another,  and  are  becoming 
restive,  and  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Czechs  by  deve¬ 
loping  a  national  self-consciousness,  starting  with  the  study  and 
use  of  their  own  language  and  literature. 

Thus  internal  order  is  a  matter  requiring  much  attention  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  it  is 
necessary,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expense  involved,  to  maintain 
a  considerable  army  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  the  alliance  of  the  Little  Entente  (Czecho-Slovakia, 
Eoumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia),  of  which  Czecho-Slovakia  is  the 
moving  spirit.  A  large  French  mission  is  at  present  training  the 
army,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  likely  to  be  retained  for 
three  or  four  years,  as  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  war  had 
returned  from  so  many  different  commands,  and  imbued  with 
such  differing  spirits  (including  much  of  the  Bolshevistic),  that 
it  was  necessary  to  create  an  army  de  novo,  and  to  evolve  a 
national  military  spirit.  This  the  French  are  very  ready  to 
undertake,  particularly  as  their  officers  receive  pay  said  to  be 
worth  about  six  times  that  which  they  would  receive  in  their 
own  country. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  centre  of  stability 
in  Central  Europe,  and  she  is  very  much  alive  to  her  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  may  be  trusted  to  look  after  them  without  outside 
assistance.  While  the  orientation  of  national  feeling  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  fellow  Slavs  in  Jugo-Slavia,  it  is,  among 
the  great  nations  of  Europe,  towards  the  French,  although  by  no 
means  blindly,  and  the  French  orientation  does  not  impair  a  very 
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friendly  feeling  towards  us  as  having  been  the  first  to  give  the 
Czech  nationality  official  recognition.  The  principal  national 
antipathy  is  towards  the  Germans  (particularly  those  who  are 
Czecho- Slovakian  subjects),  and  in  less  degree  to  Austrians  and 
Hungarians,  and  it  is  with  the  Czechs  a  great  apprehension  that 
a  monarchist  revival  in  Hungary  would  endanger  their  possession 
of  Slovakia.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  considered  it  a 
great  triumph  in  nascent  national  unity  (it  has  no  wish  to 
treat  its  German  nationals  otherwise  than  fairly)  that  when  the 
army  was  mobilised  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  ex-Emperor  Carl’s 
attempt  to  recover  the  Iron  Crown  of  Hungary,  the  Germans 
and  Slovaks  responded  to  the  call  to  a  man.  Incidentally  the 
Czechs  were  disappointed  that  the  great  Powers  refused  to  pay 
any  share  of  the  expenses  of  that -mobilisation. 

Austria. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  impression  in  England  that 
because  the  Austrian  exchange  stands  at  the  fantastic  figure  of 
approximately  320,000  to  the  pound,  Austrian  money  is  of  no  real 
value.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  10,000  kronen  has  just 
as  real  a  value  as  its  equivalent,  TJd.,  in  England,  and  1,7(X) 
kronen  is  exacted  just  as  correctly  and  rigorously  for  a  tram 
fare  as  IJd.  would  be  here.  Although  foreign  money  is  readily 
taken,  I  came  across  no  case  of  its  being  asked  for,  and  all  bills 
are  rendered  in  kronen.  The  inconvenience,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
siderable,  more  especially  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  public 
services,  such  as  railway  fares  and  railway  expenses  in  general, 
prices  run  as  low  as  to  single  units  of  kronen,  and  consequently 
one  receives  valueless  one,  two,  or  ten  kronen  notes  in  change. 
The  inconvenience  of  carrying  large  numbers  of  the  larger  value 
notes  has  recently  been  reduced  by  the  printing  of  notes  of  the 
value  of  a  million  kronen.^  Probably  because  the  exchange  has 
been  approximately  stationary  for  about  a  month,  prices  in  Vienna 
are  rapidly  rising.  As  regards  food  they  may  be  said  to  average 
about  30  per  cent,  less  than  London  prices,  but  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  limitations  in  the  nature  of  food  obtainable.  Fresh  milk 
is  unprocurable ;  there  appears  to  be  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
excellent  veal,  while  all  other  descriptions  of  meat  are  obtainable 
only  at  high  prices.  At  the  most  expensive  restaurants  each 
piece  of  bread  is  charged  separately.  Nevertheless,  beer  re¬ 
mains  at  1,300  kr.  (Id.)  a  pint.  Opera  and  theatre  prices  are 
rising  daily,  but  are  still  well  below  London  prices.  The  number 
of  petty  officials  and  administrative  attendants  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  is  enormous.  As  an  example,  at  the  Imperial  Palaces,  though 
(1)  written  in  October. 
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the  number  of  sightseers  is  small,  and  it  takes  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  a  party  of  twenty  assembles  to  be  taken  round 
by  the  ofi&cial  guide,  at  least  six  officials  must  be  passed  before  one 
can  enter,  whose  functions  appear  to  be,  respectively,  to  take  the 
entrance  fee,  give  a  ticket  in  return,  take  a  walking  stick  or 
umbrella,  give  the  ticket,  examine  the  tickets,  and  oversee  the 
whole  process.  Although  no  sign  of  distress  is  visible,  one  is 
told  harrowing  stories  of  the  distress  of  the  middle  classes,  but 
there  is  a  suspicious  sameness  about  these  stories,  and  I  was  told 
(always  hy  individuals  with  '*  personal  knowledge  ”)  several 
times  of  the  ex-General  with  distinguished  war  service  who 
spends  his  time  in  bed  because  he  is  ashamed  to  go  out  of  doors 
in  the  one  shabby  suit  remaining  to  him.  What  is  probably  the 
truth  is  that  while  salaries,  wages,  and  business  profits  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  (in  Austrian  currency)  of  living, 
there  is  still  serious  distress  among  a  strictly  limited  class  who 
are  dependent  on  their  savings  or  on  incomes  fixed  at  a  pre¬ 
war  value  of  the  krone. 

House  rents  are  undoubtedly  very  low  to  desirable  tenants. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolshevist  regulation 
is  in  force  that  the  house-owner  must  show  that  every  room  is 
inhabited.  The  owners  of  the  great  houses  are  very  ready  to  let 
to  foreign  officials  at  nominal  prices,  to  obtain  the  guarantee 
that  their  houses  will  be  protected  in  case  of  revolution.  During 
my  stay  of  nine  days  in  Vienna  I  saw  no  sign  of  any  disturbance 
(although  it  was  noticeable  that  many  shops  and  offices  were 
protected  by  strong  wooden  shutters),  and  there  is  an  excellent 
police  force,  consisting,  I  was  told,  of  ex-N.C.O.’s.  On  one 
Sunday  there  was  a  large  and  orderly  procession  of  perhaps  20,000 
people.  It  was  headed  by  a  number  of  well-dressed  business 
men,  who  proclaimed  on  their  banners  their  desire  for  union 
with  Germany,  but  it  petered  out  into  a  rabble  with  Bolshevist 
red  flags  with  the  Swastiki  emblem,  and  the  motive  of  most 
of  the  processionists  appeared  to  be  merely  the  desire  to  march 
through  the  streets.  There  were  no  bands,  no  women  took 
part  in  the  procession,  and  the  police  were  little  in  evidence.  A 
German  who  was  looking  on  observed  to  me  in  tolerable  English, 
sarcastically  but  significantly,  that  the  Viennese  might  desire 
union  with  Germany,  but  that  a  bankrupt  did  not  usually  desire 
to  take  into  partnership  a  bankrupt  who  was  in  worse  plight  than 
himself. 

It  is  evident  that  in  New  Austria  there  is  little  sense  of  national 
unity.  The  peasants,  who  cherish  as  a  lasting  grievance  against 
the  Government  the  regulations  (now  abolished)  limiting  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  are  said  to  be  thriving  on  profiteering  at  the 
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expense  of  the  city  populations,  and  wherever  circumstances 
permit,  on  smuggling  their  produce  across  the  national  frontier 
in  order  to  obtain  higher  prices  still. 

Undoubtedly  a  half-hearted  attempt  is  being  made  to  rectify 
State  finance  in  some  respects.  Bailway  tariffs  have  been  raised 
considerably,  but  a  telegram  can  still  be  sent  for  2d.,  the  postage 
on  a  letter  to  England  is  600  kr.  only  (|d.),  and  all  the  State 
undertakings  without  exception  are  still  run  at  a  considerable 
loss. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  attempt  is  being,  or  will  be, 
made  in  the  near  future  to  -effect  unpopular  economies  with  a 
view  to  securing  financial  stability,  and  the  principal  motives 
which  actuate  the  Viennese  appear  to  be  : — (1)  The  fear  of  the 
Communistic  spirit,  which  prevents  any  legislation  which  may 
be  unpopular  with  the  industrial  classes ;  (2)  the  desire,  by 
impressing  the  depreciated  value  of  their  currency,  to  retain  the 
little  deserved  sympathy  of  the  foreigner;  (3)  amusement  and 
good  living  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  money  available.  Their 
last  intention  is  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  standard  of  life,  and 
by  self-sacrifice  and  application,  to  help  themselves  and  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  financial,  economic,  and  industrial  situation. 
It  does  not  seem  that  further  credits  are  likely  to  do  more  than 
postpone  the  crash,  and  salvation  is  not  likely  to  come  until, 
probably  after  a  period  of  Communistic  chaos,  a  strong  and  stable 
Government  emerges,  which  will  revive  confidence,  encourage 
agriculture,  and  restore  the  efficiency  of  labour. 

The  Austrian  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  national  spirit 
to  have  formed  any  strong  national  sympathies  or  antipathies, 
but  he  has  no  love  for  any  of  his  neighbours — Italian,  Czecho¬ 
slovakian,  Magyar,  or  Jugo-Slav — nor  have  they  for  him,  though 
the  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  to  them  by  a  crash  in 
such  a  great  business  centre  as  Vienna  makes  them  anxious  to 
prevent  his  downfall. 

Austria  has  undoubtedly  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the 
principal  being  her  lack  of  natural  resources,  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  her  vast  numbers  of  redundant  State  employees,  and  the 
disproportion  of  her  urban  to  her  country  population. 

She  has,  on  the  other  hand,  as  assets,  some  great  industries, 
an  excellent  railway  system,  the  Danube,  the  old  associations  of 
Vienna  as  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  and  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  and  lively  city  where 
the  pleasures  of  music,  the  stage,  and  art  are  lavishly  provided. 

Only  by  a  great  and  united  national  effort  can  her  difficulties 
be  overcome,  and  there  is  little  sign  at  present  of  such  an  effort 
materialising  while  her  people  are  so  easy-going  and  pleasure- 
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loving  and  her  Government  so  weak  as  at  present.  More  than 
one  irresponsible  Austrian  observed  to  me  that  six  British 
battalions  would  suffice  to  restore  national  discipline  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future,  and  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  is 
a  significant  index  of  the  lack  of  national  spirit  which  charac¬ 
terises  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation. 

Hungary. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  prejudice  which  exists  amongst 
well-informed  persons  in  this  country  against  Hungary.  One 
hears  of  a  reactionary  Government,  of  a  white  terror,  of  anti- 
Jewish  measures.  What  is  actually  the  case  is  that  a  moderate 
Government  is  in  power,  consisting  mainly  of  the  party  of  the 
small  landowners.  It  is  neither  Communistic  nor  reactionary, 
and  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  “Governor,” 
Admiral  Horthy,  a  man  of  firm  character,  and  of  sturdy  common 
sense.  The  best  proof  of  his  moderate  outlook  is  that  it  is  popular 
with  neither  of  the  extremist  parties  ;  the  Monarchists  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  party  not  approving  his  anti-Monarchist  policy,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  industrial  classes  with  their  Communist 
views  styling  him  a  reactionary. 

All  whom  I  met  in  Budapest  denied  the  existence  of  a  white 
terror,  and  although  opinion  was  not  quite  so  unanimous  as 
regards  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Government, 
it  was  the  general  view  that  if  such  treatment  did  in  fact  obtain, 
it  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  Hungary  could  not  prosper  without 
the  Jews. 

A  persistent  and  courageous  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
financial  stability,  and  has  met  with  some  success,  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties.  The  Bolsheviks  were  in  power  for  four  and  a 
half  months  in  1920,  and  the  effect  of  their  rule  has  been 
disastrous.  Banks  were  raided  and  their  organisation  revolu¬ 
tionised,  and  factory  discipline  was  destroyed.  After  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  came  the  Eoumanian  occupa¬ 
tion,  undertaken  on  the  pretext  of  protection  of  Roumanian 
subjects  in  Transylvania.  In  1920  all  went  well,  trade  prospered, 
and  great  appreciation  of  the  Hungarian  krone  took  place.  In 
1921  came  the  two  successive  attempts  of  the  ex-Emperor  to 
recover  the  Iron  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  in  1922  the  worst 
harvest  on  record  was  experienced.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of 
financial  and  economic  reconstruction  is  being  persevered  with, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  revenue,  large  numbers 
of  redundant  Government  servants  have  been  dismissed,  the 
salaries  of  those  that  remain  are  kept  low  (although  they  are 
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provided  with  food  and  necessaries  of  life  at  special  Government 
prices),  there  is  none  of  the  Communistic  legislation  in  defiance 
of  sound  economic  doctrine  which  makes  profitable  trade 
impossible,  and  persistent  attempts  are  made  to  balance  the 
Budget. 

The  crown  has  been  now  for  some  weeks  stationary  at  about 
11,000  kronen  to  the  pound  sterling,  but  living  is  still  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cheap,  probably  because  Hungary  is  self-supporting 
in  most  foodstuffs  and  because  labour  costs  are  low.  It  is  possible 
to  live  well  at  one  of  the  best  hotels,  with  a  good  seat  at  the 
opera  or  theatre  every  night,  on  the  equivalent  of  10s.  a  day. 

As  in  Vienna,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  I  was  informed 
that  considerable  distress  prevailed  amongst  the  workers  of  every 
class,  but  no  sign  of  this  distress  was  apparent. 

Undoubtedly  a  Monarchist  spirit  exists,  and  much  patriotic 
sentiment  prevails,  centring  round  the  Iron  Crown,  but  it  seems 
to  be  fully  realised  that  any  possible  realisation  of  the  Monarchist 
principle  is' only  practicable  in  a  distant  future,  and  there  is  little 
sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  the  ex-Empress  Zita.  It  is 
significant  that  Admiral  Horthy  is  never  styled  the  “  President,” 
but  the  ”  Regent  ”  or  ”  Governor,”  usually  the  latter. 

Hungary  has  no  racial  minority  question  to  contend  with,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  has  no  friends  amongst  her  neighbours. 
The  narrow  national  spirit  which  has  before  been  referred  to 
prevails,  and  although  there  is  much  talk  of  commercial  treaties, 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  concluding  them.  The  Roumanian  occu¬ 
pation,  together  with  the  transfer  to  Roumanian  sovereignty 
of  large  numbers  of  Magyars  Transylvania  as  the  result  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Trianon,  has  left  behind  a  strong  anti-Roumanian 
feeling.  The  Magyar  has  his  full  share  of  national  pride,  and 
looks  down  on  the  Serb  as  an  uncultured  barbarian,  on  the 
Austrian  as  easy-going  and  inefficient,  and  on  the  Czech  as 
actuated  solely  by  a  sordid  commercial  spirit.  The  French  arc 
not  liked ;  this  feeling  being  due  to  the  strong  French  support 
of  the  two  Slav  nations,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  but 
there  is  great  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  a  cult,  for  England 
and  for  British  methods  and  principles.  This  was  evident  even 
during  the  war,  when  British  subjects  were  allowed  their  freedom 
conditionally  on  giving  their  parole  not  to  leave  Hungary. 

Hungary  has  great  assets  in  her  wheat-producing  areas,  her 
coal  and  iron  mines,  in  the  Danube  well  equipped  with  wharves 
and  store-houses,  in  an  honest  and  fearless  governing  class,  and 
above  all  in  a  patriotic,  law-abiding,  industrious,  and  intelligent 
population,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  agricultural. 
There  are  few  strikes  and  little  labour  trouble,  and  the  industrial 
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classes  seem  to  have  assimilated  the  lessons  of  submission  to  a 
Bolshevik  regime.  Her  principal  difficulties  are  those  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  exaggerated  national  feeling,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  Succession  States,  on  commercial  intercourse  with  her 
neighbours,  to  apprehension  that  a  more  articulate  Monarchist 
reaction  would  antagonise  the  great  Powers,  shortage  of  railway 
material,  lack  of  timber  for  her  mines,  and  delay  in  assigning 
her  share  of  the  debt  of  the  Empire,  and  in  specifying  the  amount 
of  reparations  due  from  her. 

But  the  Magyar  does  not  whine  about  his  misfortunes;  the 
capital  seems  to  be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  confidence  that  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  overcome,  and  the  determination  with  which  the 
Magyars  are  endeavouring  to  overcome  them,  coupled  with  their 
firm  intention  not  again  to  be  tempted  into  quarrels  which  are 
not  their  own  and  from  which  they  stand  to  gain  nothing  and 
lose  a  great  deal,  renders  them  highly  deserving  of  British 
sympathy. 


Sydney  B.  Fremantle. 


THE  SIKH  SITUATION  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 


The  last  thirty  years  have  been  years  of  astounding  progress  in 
the  Punjab.  New  canals  have  been  dug,  new  railways  have 
been  built,  new  towns  have  been  founded.  The  arid  plains 
between  the  five  rivers  have  been  converted  into  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  world.  The  Sikhs  have  had  their  full  share 
of  this  increased  prosperity.  They  are  not,  however,  contented.  . 
Their  bins  are  bursting  with  corn,  and'  their  women  are  loaded 
with  silver  ornaments;  but  they  think  only  of  the  water  rates 
they  have  to  pay.  They  have  been  favoured  and  rewarded  as 
have  been  no  other  tribe  or  religion  in  India,  but  their  thoughts 
are  being  turned  to  what  might  have  been,  if  a  Sikh  dynasty 
had  been  continued.  They  own  more  land,  and  they  are  better 
educated  than  at  any  former  period,  but  they  claim  the  whole 
Punjab  as  theirs,  and  their  education  is  regarded  only  as  a  means 
to  vihfy  their  benefactors.  There  is  a  homely  Sikh  proverb 
which  says  that  the  fat  buffalo  kicks.  It  may  be  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  fat  buffalo  would  kick  unless  it  were  goaded  into 
doing  so.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  this  discontent. 

Of  all  the  famous  religions  of  the  world  the  Sikh  religion  is 
numerically  the  most  insignificant.  The  followers  of  Confucius, 
Gautama  Budha,  Christ  and  Mahomed  are  numbered  in  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  followers  of  the  ten  Gurus  number  less  than 
three  millions,  and  practically  the  whole  of  these  are  in  the 
Punjab.  In  this  part  of  India,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  a  Sikh  province,  the  figures  of  the  last  census  show  that 
even  reckoning  as  Sikh  every  person  who  claims  to  belong  to 
that  religion,  and  some  who  say  that  they  are  partly  Sikh,  the 
Sikhs  are  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  against 
nearly  51  per  cent.  Muslims,  and  over  36  per  cent.  Hindus.  The 
remaining  1  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  Christians  (including  all 
British  soldiers)  and  others.  How  comes  it  that  so  small  a 
religious  community  has  managed  not  only  to  exist,  but  to 
maintain  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers? 
The  answer  is  that  the  Sikh  religion  owes  its  present  position 
entirely  to  the  action  of  British  officers.  But  for  the  support 
it  has  received  from  British  officers  -it  would  long  ago  have 
become  one  of  the  minor  and  less  important  sects  of  Hinduism. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  British  officer,  dealing  with  alien 
mercenary  armies,  has  a  faculty  for  inspiring  his  men  with  esprit 
de  corps.  Whether  he  is  dealing  with  Chinese  or  Arabs, 
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Sudanese  or  Felahin,  with  Pathaus  or  Gurkhas,  Mahrattas  or 
Sikhs,  he  manages  to  identify  himself  with  his  men,  and  to 
make  them  believe,  as  he  himself  very  frequently  believes,  that 
they  are  the  best  fighting  men  in  the  world.  He  does  this  not 
in  the  least  by  attempting  to  foist  his  own  religion  or  morality 
on  to  his  men.  He  has  an  instinct  to  discover  what  is  best  in 
their  religion  or  customs,  and  he  is  able  to  develop  that  best  in 
them.  Thus  when  immediately  after  the  Mutiny  it  became  the 
fashion  to  enlist  Sikhs  in  large  numbers  into  the  British  Army, 
the  British  officer  at  once  discovered  all  the  good  there  was  in 
the  Sikh  religion.  The  lives  of  the  ten  Gurus  were  splendid 
examples  of  moral  and  military  virtues.  Guru  Hargobind  and 
Guru  Govind  Singh  were  ideal  soldiers.  Guru  Govind  Singh 
institution  of  the  Khalsa  Dal,  or  Army  of  the  Chosen,  fits  in  well 
with  the  Indian  mihtary  system.  All  the  rites  prescribed  by 
Guru  Govind  Singh  when  instituting  his  military  order  were 
therefore  strictly  followed  in  Sikh  regiments.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Sikh  soldier  came  to  be  treated  as  a  being  superior  to  the 
ordinary  husbandman,  and  was  told  to  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hindu,  and  in  the  regiment  to  pay  no  regard  to  caste. 
Thus  it  was  that  each  regiment  had  its  Granthi,  or  reader  of 
the  Holy  Granth,  under  whose  supervision  the  young  recruit 
was  solemnly  and  in  due  and  ancient  form  admitted  into  the 
Sikh  religion,  and  who  later  imparted  to  him  religious  instruction. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  greatest  reverence  was  paid  to  the  Holy 
Granth,  and  British  officers  stood  solemnly  at  attention  and 
saluted  when  the  sacred  volume  was  ceremoniously  taken  past 
them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  greetings  exchanged  between  a 
British  officer  and  his  men  were  those  of  Guru  Govind  Singh. 

Guruji  ka  Khalsa!  Wa  Guruji  ki  Fateh!  (The  Guru’s 
chosen !  The  Guru’s  Victory !)  Thus  it  was  that  the  Sikh 
soldier  having  finished  his  service  returned  to  his  village  a 
devout  Sikh,  and  thereafter  kept  alive  the  flame  of  Sikhism  in 
the  midst  of  the  damping  influences  of  the  Hinduism  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

In  one  respect  the  British  officer  failed.  He  could  not 
eradicate  from  his  men  the  caste  prejudice.  Even  Guru  Govind 
Singh  had  not  been  able  to  do  this. 

As  the  Sikhs  increased  in  wealth  and  education  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  province,  the  more  educated  themselves  pursued 
the  teachings  of  their  sacred  books.  They  had  been  placed  again 
on  the  right  track,  and  they  went  along  that  track  with 
accelerating  speed.  A  body  called  the  Chief  Khalsa  Dewan  was 
established,  and  a  school  and  college  for  Sikhs  was  established 
at  Amritsar.  Yet  even  here  they  did  not  dispense  with  English 
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guidance,  and  the  first  president  of  the  committee  of  their 
college  was  an  Englishman,  the  late  Sir  William  Rattigan,  K.C, 
The  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Chief  Khalsa  Dewan  was  greater 
than  their  organising  ability.  There  were  quarrels  and  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  eventually  in  1909  the  Punjab  Government  had  to 
assume  control  of  the  management  of  the  college,  being  urged 
to  do  so  by  one  of  the  great  Sikh  chiefs — the  late  Raja  of  Nabha. 
Although  this  taking  over  of  the  management  was  at  the  time 
imperative  to  save  the  institution  from  ruin,  yet  subsequently 
it  became  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint  which  the  Sikhs  had 
against  Government. 

It  may  be  said  that  up  to  1907  the  Sikh  revival  was  a  move¬ 
ment  entirely  loyal  to  the  British  Government.  Many  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  movement  had  served  in  the  Indian  Army, 
and  the  leaders,  who  were  all  comparatively  young  men,  were 
either  the  sons  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  Army,  or  had  close 
ties  with  the  Army.  A  prophecy — attributed  to  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadar,  the  ninth  Guru,  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  at  Delhi, 
was  frequently  quoted.  It  is  said  that  when  this  Guru  was  in 
captivity  at  Delhi  he  was  seen  to  go  to  the  roof  of  his  prison 
and  gaze  eastward.  The  Emperor’s  zenana  lay  in  that  direction, 
and  the  Guru  was  accused  of  insulting  the  Emperor  by  trying 
to  spy  at  his  women.  He  replied,  “I  am  not  looking  at  your 
women.  I  am  looking  for  the  coming  of  that  white  race  who 
shall  rule  this  country  and  who  shall  be  my  followers.”  This 
prophecy  has-  been  so  closely  fulfilled  that  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  Guru  Tegh  Bahadar,  who  was  put  to  death  as  a  rebel  in  1675. 
It  is  probably  an  interpolation  made  by  some  sycophantic  writer 
after  the  first  conquest  of  the  Punjab  in  1846.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  prophecy  was  frequently  quoted  shows  the  feeling 
that  the  Sikhs  had  towards  Englishmen  before  1907.  The  year 
1907  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  change.  In  that  year 
two  agitators,  Lajpat  Rai,  a  member  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  and 
A  jit  Singh,  an  Arora  or  Khatri  Sikh,'  began  a  campaign  of  public 
speaking  against  the  Punjab  Government.  They  found  fertile 
ground  for  their  propaganda  in  the  Lyallpur  Colony.  This 
Colony  was  inhabited  largely  by  Jat  Sikhs  from  the  Central 
Punjab.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  Lahore,  and  before  1893  it  was 
a  barren  waste.  A  canal  was  dug,  with  its  head  in  the  River 
Chenab,  which  irrigates  some  millions  of  acres,  converting  the 
barren  desert  into  one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing  tracts  of  the 
world.  Plots  of  this  irrigated  land  were  given  to  men  chosen 
from  the  more  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  by 
1907  a  very  prosperous  colony  had  been  established.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  a  new  Colonisation  Act  was  introduced  which  caused 
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dissatisfaction,  and  in  this  dissjftisfied  area  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit 
Singh  sowed  their  crop  of  tares.  A  great  deal  of  excitement 
resulted,  but  there  was  no  serious  disturbance.  Orders  were 
promptly  issued  for  the  deportation  of  Lajpat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh, 
and  the  excitement  simmered  down.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  Sikh  inhabitants  of  this  area,  who  more  than  those  in 
any  other  place  have  received  advantage  from  British  rule,  are 
now  the  most  hostile  to  that  rule. 

The  ill-feeling  caused  among  the  educated  members  of  the 
Sikh  community  by  the  decision  reached  in  1909  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  control  the  management  of  the  great  Sikh  institu¬ 
tion,  Khalsa  Ck)llege,  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  ill- 
feeling  culminated  in  a  murderous  attack  made  by  an  educated 
Sikh  on  one  of  the  English  professors  of  the  college  in  1914. 
The  would-be  murderer  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  taking  poison, 
but  survived  to  receive  a  life  sentence.  He  came  from  Lyallpur, 
the  capital  of  the  Chenab  Colony, 

The  Sikhs  of  the  Jat  tribes — the  tribes  most  enlisted  in  the 
Indian  Army — are  an  adventurous  people.  As  soldiers  they  were 
wont  to  pass  over  the  sea,  and  the  black  water  has  no  terrors 
for  them.  Many  of  them  served  in  regiments  beyond  the  seas, 
such  as  the  Hong  Kong  Artillery  and  the  Malay  States  Guides. 
There  they  met  people  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  Western 
States  of  America,  and  the  tales  of  comparative  wealth  told 
them  induced  them  to  adventure  to  those  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  In  time  large  numbers  of  them  settled  down  in  British 
Columbia  and  in  Vancouver,  earning  high  wages  as  lumbermen 
and  petty  shopkeepers.  Just  before  the  war  the  Canadian 
authorities  decided  to  exclude  Asiatics  from  Canada,  and  this 
caused  very  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  settled  there, 
who  knew  that  if  they  left  British  Columbia  they  would  not  be 
able  to  return.  Before  this,  some  hostile  power  had  been 
disseminating  seditious  literature  among  these  Sikhs,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  had  been  started  called  Ghadr  (Mutiny).  This  publica¬ 
tion  was  lithographed  in  the  Persian  and  Gurmukhi  scripts,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  India,  Many  of  these  copies  were  stopped 
in  the  post,  but  many  reached  India,  and  the  results  must  have 
been  bad,  because  the  publication  contained  the  most  virulent 
abuse  of  the  English  together  with  incitements  to  murder  British 
officers  and  to  revolt.  Just  after  the  war  broke  out,  towards  the 
end  of  1914,  a  great  hubbub  was  caused  among  Sikhs  by  the 
statement  that  a  Gurdwara  named  Rekab  Ganj,  near  Delhi,  was 
to  be  pulled  down  during  the  building  of  the  new  capital.  The 
statement  was  false.  It  was  only  proposed  to  remove  part  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Gurdwara,  but  the  matter 
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was  treated  as  an  outrage  on  the*  Sikhs,  who  were  called  upon  to 
form  into  armies  to  go  to  Delhi  to  protect  their  sacred  place. 
This  matter  was  patched  up,  but  about  the  same  time  a  stir  was 
made  by  an  expedition  conveyed  in  a  Japanese  ship,  the  Koma- 
gata  Mam,  to  take  Sikhs  to  Canada  in  circumvention  of  the 
orders  forbidding  them  to  enter  that  Dominion.  The  ship  was 
re-named  the  Nanak  Dev,  and  the  leader  of  the  expedition  was 
a  man  called  Gurdit  Singh.  The  ship  was  returned  to  India 
under  the  new  Canadian  law.  There  w^as  a  serious  riot  at 
Calcutta  when  the  ship  reached  that  port,  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  land  arms  concealed  under  copies  of  the  Granth. 
Shortly  after  this  there  was  a  return  to  India  of  all  Sikhs  resident 
abroad.  It  had  been  whispered  among  them  that  there  was  to 
be  a  rising  in  India,  and  they  wanted  to  take  part  in  it.  A 
conspiracy  for  such  a  rising  was  discovered  in  1915,  and  many 
men  were  convicted,  but  except  for  a  few  isolated  murders 
nothing  serious  happened.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Punjab 
Government  dealt  adequately  with  the  situation,  and  after  this 
abortive  effort  matters  remained  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

The  agitation  connected  with  the  Eowlatt  Act  in  1919  and  the 
subsequent  Jallianw’ala  Bagh  tragedy  affected  the  Sikhs,  but 
not  as  much  as  it  did  other  communities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enquiry  miide  by  the  Hunter  Committee,  and  the  flood  of 
recriminative  oratory  which  was  poured  forth  during  and  after 
that  enquiry,  swept  many  of  the  educated  Sikhs  off  their  feet. 
In  spite  of  this,  up  to  the  end  of  1920  the  mass  of  the  Sikhs 
still  kept  apart. 

The  ties  of  loyalty  and  comradeship  formed  by  generations 
of  service  in  the  British  Indian  Army  under  British  ofiffcers  were 
not  to  be  easily  broken.  Moreover,  Sikhs  felt,  and  believed,  that 
they  were  the  favoured  children  of  the  Sarkar,  and  on  this  belief 
they  based  extravagant  claims  for  rewards  for  services  rendered, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  rendered,  in  the  Great  War.  The  fact 
that  the  rewards  actually  granted  did  not  come  up  to  expectation 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  sudden  falling  away. 

The  persons  w'ho  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  all  the 
agitation  which  has  disturbed  India  in  the  past  few  years  were 
fully  aware  of  the  various  causes  of  discontent  among  Sikhs, 
and  now  determined  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  capture  the 
community.  The  Muslim  community  had  in  past  years  kept 
entirely  aloof  from  this  anti-British  agitation  just  as  the  Sikhs 
were  doing,  but  the  defection  of  the  Ali  brothers  and  their  follow¬ 
ing  gave  some  ground  for  the  allegations  that  the  Muslims  had 
joined  the  Hindus  to  form  a  national  party.  That  party  could 
not  be  truly  national  until  the  Sikhs  joined  it.  For  this  reason. 
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and  also  because  the  defection  of  4he  Sikhs  would  be  a  very 
serious  blow  to  the  British  Government,  introducing  as  it  would 
an  element  of  weakness  into  the  Indian  Army,  a  very  intense 
campaign  was  opened  against  Sikh  loyalty  in  1920.  They  were 
cajoled,  flattered,  taunted.  They  were  told  that  they  only 
remained  outside  the  great  confederation  which  was  yearning 
for  life  as  a  free  nation.  The  glories  of  their  great  Maharaja, 
Kan  jit  Singh’s  reign  were  painted  in  glowing  colours.  Their 
physical  bravery  and  the  even  nature  of  the  struggle  when  they 
fought  against  the  might  of  the  British  Empire  were  frequently 
mentioned.  Their  sacrifices  in  the  Great  War,  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  rewards  granted  them,  were  loudly  deplored. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Sikhs  would  have 
joined  the  agitators  in  large  numbers.  The  agitators  had  a  trump 
card  to  play.  They  could  raise  the  religious  question,  and  they 
proceeded  to  do  this. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  w’ho  have  not  been  in  the  East 
to  realise  how  great  a  part  religion  plays  even  in  modern  days 
in  the  life  of  oriental  nations.  An  injury  to  the  person,  property, 
or  honour  of  an  individual  may  rouse  that  individual’s  hostility 
and  nothing  serious  may  result,  but  the  slightest  interference,  or 
appearance  of  interference,  with  his  religion  will  rouse  the  whole 
community  which  shares  his  religious  beliefs. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  preservation  of  the  Sikhism  as  a 
separate  religion  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of  British  military 
officers,  and  how  the  impulse  given  by  them  was  responsible 
for  the  Sikh  revival.  The  effect  was  visible  not  only  among  the 
castes  recruited  in  the  Indian  Army,  but  also  among  those  non¬ 
military  castes  which  usually  congregate  in  towns.  These 
townsmen  are,  as  a  whole,  better  educated  than  the  countrymen, 
and  they  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  converts.  They,  however, 
had  few  ties  with  British  officers,  and  their  enthusiasm  had 
a  disruptive  effect.  Sikhism  enabled  them  to  share  the  glories 
of  the  past  and  gave  them  hope  of  a  still  more  glorious  future, 
when  they  would  be  leaders  in  the  newly  formed  Indian  nation  ; 
but  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future  was  there  place  for 
the  British  officer.  These  men  were  ready  to  receive  the 
advances  of  the  Hindu-Muslim  anti-English  agitators  and  to 
further  their  cause. 

There  are  in  the  Punjab  numerous  Gurdwaras,  or  houses  of 
the  Guru,  which  are  venerated  because  tradition  assigns  to  them 
a  connection  with  important  events  in'  the  lives  of  one  or  other 
of  the  ten  Gurus.  These  Gurdw-aras  consist  of  shrines  in  which 
are  placed  copies  of  the  Granth,  and  at  w’hich  the  Sikh  prayers 
are,  or  should  be,  recited  at  stated  times  daily.  For  the  main- 
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tenance  of  these  shrines  certaiin  grants  of  land,  or  assignments  of 
revenue,  have  been  made,  and  there  is  also  an  income  (which 
varies  according  to  the  fame  of  the  shrine)  from  offerings  made 
by  worshippers.  The  persons  who  perform  the  religious  services 
of  these  shrines  belong  to  certain  religious  orders — almost  entirely 
to  the  Udasi  order — and  are  commonly  called  Mahants.  The 
office  of  Mahantship  descends  from  the  Mahant  to  his  chela 
or  disciple.  According  to  strict  rule  the  Mahant  should  not 
marry,  but  he  often  does  so ;  and  if  he  has  sons  he  nominates  one 
of  them  to  be  his  chela  and  Mahant  when  he  dies,  or  relinquishes 
office  owing  to  old  age.  There  is  sometimes  a  custom  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  able  to  dismiss  a  Mahant  of 
whose  conduot  they  do  not  approve.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  an  unsatisfactory  Mahant  by  legal  means. 
In  many  cases  the  assignment  of  land,  or  of  land  revenue,  was 
made  to  his  ancestor  personally,  and  as  long  as  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  performed  his  duties  the  Courts  will  not  order  his 
removal.  As  long  as  the  income  from  the  land  is  trivial,  and 
the  Mahant ’s  main  source  of  income  is  the  offerings  from  wor¬ 
shippers,  no  great  harm  is  done.  Worshippers  will  not  make 
offerings  to  a  notoriously  disreputable  Mahant,  and  thus  by 
refusing  offerings  they  can  assure  the  Mahant’ s  good  behaviour. 
The  position  is  different  when ,  either  owdng  to  the  great  sanctity 
of  the  shrine,  it  attracts  worshippers  from  a  distance  who  are 
unaware  of  the  Mahant’s  private  life,  or  where  owing  to  the 
increased  income  due  to  canal  irrigation  the  Mahant  can  afford 
to  despise  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  When  he  is  thus  inde¬ 
pendent  he  may  be  as  disreputable  as  he  pleases,  and  he  cannot 
be  removed.  Mahants  are  often  men  very  ignorant  of  their 
religion,  and  they  have  allow’ed  to  creep  into  the  ceremonies 
over  which  they  preside  customs  which  savour  of  Hinduism — 
which  is,  or  should  be,  anathema  to  the  good  Sikh. 

This  question  of  the  removal  from  shrijies  of  bad  Mahants  had 
been  agitated  for  some  time,  but  a  solution  without  legislation 
was  not  possible,  and  in  view'  of  the  reforms  Government  was 
not  willing  to  consider  legislation  till  the  new  Councils  had  come 
into  being.  The  more  hot-headed  among  the  Sikhs  became 
impatient. 

Towards  the  middle  of  1020  a  band  of  them  seized  a  part  of 
the  Golden  Temple  (the  Takht  Akal  Bunga)  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  committee  to  manage  that  shrine.  The  Takht  (or 
throne)  is  one  of  the  most  revered  Sikh  shrines  in  India.  The 
head  oT  it  n.sed  to  send  instructions  for  guidance  to  alt  other  Sikh 
shrines.  The  self-formed  committee  of  management  very  soon 
assumed  powers  over  all  Gurdwaras  and  called  itself  the 
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Shromaiii  Gnrdwara  Parbandhak  Commitee,  which  may  be 
translated  ‘  ‘  The  Honourable  General  Committee  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Gurdwaras.”  This  committee  was  from  the  beginning 
hostile  to  Government,  and  it  became  the  focus  of  all  disaffection. 
Government  tried  to  win  it  over  by  various  means,  but  only 
strengthened  the  jxjsition  of  the  Committee  without  making  it 
friendly. 

The  success  attained  by  this  illegal  act  of  seizure  encouraged 
further  efforts.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  bands  of  men 
were  formed  to  take  possession  of  other  Gurdwaras,  the 
IMahants  of  which  were  deemed  to  be  objectionable.  These 
bands  of  men  were  called  Akalis.  The  word  means  ‘  ‘  belonging 
to  the  Immortal,”  and  the  name  was  first  conferred  by  Guru 
Govind  Singh  on  a  body  of  men  specially  selected  for  military 
service.  Tjater  these  Akalis  became  censors  of  morals,  and  later 
still  bullies  and  tyrants.  Eanjit  Singh  had  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  he  certainly  employed  effective  methods. 
In  modern  times  the  term  was  applied  to  an  ascetic  form  of 
Sikhism,  the  modern  Akali  being  to  the  Sikh  very  much  what 
the  Sadhu  is  to  the  Hindu,  and  the  Fakir  to  the  Muslim.  The 
name  Akali,  chosen  for  the  men  who  were  to  seize  shrines,  had, 
however,  its  original  application.  They  were  the  specially  chosen 
band  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Immortal  one,  and  they 
were  to  risk  their  lives  and  liberty  in  that  service.  The  action 
which  it  was  intended  to  take  was  decidedly  illegal.  The  Akali 
bands  (or  Jathas,  as  they  are  called)  were  to  go  to  the  Gurdwara, 
the  Mahant  of  which  was  to  be  ejected,  and  simply  to  take 
possession,  willy  nilly.  Government  was  unwilling  to  interfere 
in  the  dispute,  which  at  the  beginning  w’as  one  between  two  sects 
of  Sikhs.  This  policy  of  non-interference  is  one  which  has 
always  been  adopted  in  religious  controversies.  It  is  based  on 
the  words  of  the  proclamation  made  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1858  : 
“We  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in 
authority  under  us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  religious  belief  or  worship  of  any  of  Our  subjects  on  pain  of 
Our  highest  displeasure.” 

To  help  the  Akalis  to  reform  the  shrines,  or  to  help  the 
.Mahants  to  retain  them,  would  have  seemed  like  interference  in 
the  religious  belief  of  one  or  other  of  these  factions.  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  kept  apart  from  the  dispute,  leaving  it  to  the 
Mahant’s  party,  or  to  the  Akalis,  to  take  such  legal  action  as  they 
w'ished.  If  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  a  probability 
of  a  breach  of  the  {)eace.  Government  would  have  had  to  interfere. 
If  the  controversy  remained  a  purely  religious  dispute  between 
two  sects  of  one  religion  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  breach  of  the 
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peace — at  all  events  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace — would  be 
avoided.  Unfortunately,  the  religious  motive  was  speedily  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  political  motive. 

Towards  the  end  of  1920  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  Sikh  League, 
a  purely  political  body,  was  held  at  Lahore.  The  upshot  was  a 
decision  that  the  Sikhs  should  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Hindus 
and  Muslims.  Even  at  this  time,  how^ever,  the  mass  of  the 
rural  Sikhs  were  unmoved.  The  decision  reached  at  the  Sikh 
Ijeague  meeting  affected  mainly  the  towm  Sikhs.  It  was 
important,  however,  because  it  showed  the  direction  in  wdiich 
the  most  vociferous  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  the  name  of  leaders  of  the  Sikh  party,  were  tending.  The 
ultimate  object  of  these  leaders  now  was  to  help  the  Hindus  and 
Muslims  to  obtain  Swaraj.  The  meanings  of  this  w’ord  are 
various,  but  as  used  by  these  people  its  meaning  was  complete 
Indian  independence.  To  further  this  object  an  extensive  pro¬ 
paganda  and  funds  were  necessary.  Both  means  were  made 
available  by  the  seizure  of  shrines.  Men  of  the  right  political 
stamp  could  be  put  in  to  manage  shrines  and  preach  sedition 
daily,  and  the  wealth  of  the  shrines  could  be  diverted  to  political 
purposes.  The  cloak  of  religion  could  be  thrown  over  all. 
Accordingly,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Sikh  League  at  which  the 
grave  decision  to  join  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  parties  was  taken, 
the  movement  to  seize  Gurdwaras  w^as  greatly  accelerated. 

In  January,  1921,  a  famous  shrine  at  Tarn  Taran,  near 
Amritsar,  was  taken  in  spite  of  resistance,  and  there  was  blood¬ 
shed,  two  men  being  killed.  The  political  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  then  displayed,  because  leaders  of  the  Congress  and 
Khilafat  parties  went  to  Tarn  Taran  and  made  political  capital 
of  the  losses  that  had  been  sustained. 

The  position  was  now  becoming  very  difficult,  and  a  solution 
was  being  sought  by  which  the  genuine  religious  aspirations  of 
the  Sikh,  who  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement,  might 
be  satisfied,  and  kept  apart  from  political  questions,  when  the 
tragedy  at  Nankana  took  place. 

Nankana  is  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Guru,  and  the  shrine 
is  therefore  much  venerated  by  the  Sikhs.  Eanjit  Singh  had 
made  a  grant  of  land  and  land  revenue  to  the  shrine,  but  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  gift  was  quite 
insignificant. 

In  recent  years  canal  irrigation  has  been  extended  to  this  land, 
wdth  a  consequent  enormous  increase  in  value.  The  annual 
rental  of  the  shrine  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  four  lakhs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  The  Mahant  was  a  man  of  disreputable 
moral  character.  Consequently  both  for  political  and  religious 
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reasons  the  seizure  of  this  shrine  was  deemed  by  the  agitators 
to  be  particularly  suitable,  A  sudden  attack  was  made,  but  the 
Mahant  had  made  secret  preparations  to  repel  it,  and  he 
entrapped  and  slaughtered  130  men.  The  actual  attack  appears 
to  have  been  unpremeditated,  and  Government  was  not  aware 
that  there  had  been  any  preparations  for  defence.  Government 
was  actually  engaged  in  negotiation  for  a  conference  to  decide 
this  religious  question,  when  the  tragedy  occurred.  The  persons 
who  had  been  implicated  in  these  wholesale  murders  were  soon 
arrested  and  put  on  their  trial,  and  have  since  been  convicted 
and  hanged,  or  else  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  long  terms; 
but  the  Mahant,  the  man  primarily  responsible  for  the  slaughter, 
escaped  the  death  penalty,  the  High  Court  holding  that  he  had 
exercised  the  right  of  private  defence,  although  he  had  greatly 
exceeded  the  powers  given  him  by  that  right.  It  w’as  impossible 
to  hand  back  the  shrine  to  the  representatives  of  the  Mahant 
who  had  been  guilty  of  this  dreadful  crime.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  give  it  to  a  specially  appointed  committee.  This 
committee  speedily  joined  the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee, 
so  that  body  obtained  control  of  the  shrine  and  its  enormous 
revenues.  Thus  the  political  parties  who  were  at  the  back  of  the 
movement  had  gained  a  great  success.  They  had  obtained  the 
sinews  of  war  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  battle  cry.  The 
martyrs  of  Nankana  were  not  to  die  in  vain.  Every  Akali 
thenceforward  was  to  wear  a  black  turban  in  token  of  his  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  they  must  demand  that  all  Sikh  shrines  should  be  made 
over  to  them. 

Effective  military  measures  were  taken  by  Government  to 
prevent  further  seizures  of  shrined,  and  a  Bill  was  hastily  drawn 
up  by  which  an  enquiry  could  be  made  as  to  the  property  in 
shrines  and  an  ad  interim  committee  of  management  could  be 
appointed.  That  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Sikh  leaders.  The 
control  of  the  movement  was  now  entirely  political.  The  last 
thing  that  the  controllers  desired  was  that  any  arrangement 
should  be  made  which  would  bring  peace.  What  they  now 
wanted  was  the  recovery,  not  of  the  shrines  only,  but  also  of  the 
lordship  of  the  Punjab  and  Swaraj  for  India.  How’ever,  for  the 
time  being  the  military  dispositions  made  by  the  Government  pro¬ 
duced  a  comparative  calm.  The  leaders  also  were  consolidating 
their  gains.  The  movement  was  no  longer  a  purely  provincial 
movement,  it  was  an  all-India  movement.  The  Sikhs  were  now 
being  directed  by  outsiders — men  notorious  as  agitators  all  over 
India — and  these  men  wanted  time. 

In  November,  1921,  the  scene  of  interest  changed  to  Bombay, 
where  bloody  riots  marked  the  arrival  of  His  Eoyal  Highness 
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the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  attempts 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  Eoyal  visit  were  a  failure.  In  spite 
of  all  endeavours,  the  people  were  not  to  be  restrained,  and  in 
spite  of  its  inauspicious  beginning  the  Eoyal  visit  to  Bombay 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  success.  Calcutta  and  Madras  and 
other  provincial  centres  had  been  warned  by  Bombay,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  there.  Once  more  it  was  necessary  for 
the  agitators  to  turn  to  the  Punjab.  The  Akali  agitation  was 
revived  in  full  force.  The  manager  of  the  Golden  Temple,  a 
nominee  of  Government,  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  handed 
the  keys  of  the  temple  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  safe 
custody  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  in  his  place. 
Finally,  litigation  by  Government  resulted,  to  decide  to  whom 
the  keys  should  be  given.  The  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Com¬ 
mittee  claimed  them,  but  as  that  body  was  not  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  or  legally  in  possession  of  the  shrine,  it  was  felt  to  be 
impossible,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Courts,  for  Government 
to  surrender  its  tnist  to  them.  This  failure  to  comply  instantly 
with  the  demand  that  the  keys  should  be  delivered  to  them  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  very  serious  agitation.  Government  at 
first  tried  to  put  this  agitation  down  with  a  firm  hand,  and  many 
arrests  of  prominent  8ikhs  were  made,  but  in  the  end  Govern¬ 
ment  yielded.  Early  in  January,  1922,  it  gave  up  the  keys 
in  circumstances  of  the  utmost  humiliation.  An  Indian 
gazetted  officer  went  to  the  Golden  Temple  and  there  gave  the 
keys  to  a  representative  of  the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee. 
All  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested  in  the  course  of  the 
agitation  were  released.  Never  w'as  there  a  more  shameful 
defeat.  One  thinks  irresistibly  of  the  capture  of  Calais  by  an 
English  King,  when  the  leading  citizens  had  to  bring  the  keys 
to  him  clothed  only  in  their  shirts  and  with  ropes  round  their 
necks. 

The  Punjab  Government  had  humbled  it.self  to  the  dust  before 
the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee,  but  that  body  was  not 
satisfied  with  its  triumph.  Once  more  bands  of  black-turbaned 
Akalis  patrolled  the  Punjab  and  threatened  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  shrines.  The  important  shrine  of  Anandpur, 
sacred  to  Guru  Govind  Singh,  was  actually  seized.  Trains  were 
boarded  by  these  gangs,  who  demanded,  and  obtained,  free 
passage  in  the  name  of  the  Khalsa  and  of  their  Gurus.  On  one 
occasion  the  special  carriage  in  which  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  province  was  travelling  was  invaded,  and  on  the  Minister’s 
protesting,  he  was  told  he  and  his  daughter  could  travel  on 
the  roof. 

The  time  when  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  to  visit  Lahore  was 
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at  hand,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  visit  would 
take  place.  Firmer  counsels  prevailed.  His  Eoyal  Highness 
came  to  Lahore,  and  his  visit  was  a  triumphant  success — 
encouraging  that  strong,  silent  body  of  loyalists  who  had  watched 
with  dismay  the  weakness  of  Government.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  the  Punjab  Government  had  another  spasm  of  vigour. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  wandering  bands  of  Akalis. 
Troops  were  moved  through  different  parts  of  the  province. 
Special  police  were  enlisted.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  at 
once  apparent.  Once  more  peace  was  restored,  and  there  was  a 
lull.  But  the  forces  of  disorder  had  not  been  crushed.  There 
had  been  a  slight  set-back,  but  the  question  of  the  control  of 
the  shrines  had  not  been  settled.  All  attempts  made  by  the 
Punjab  Government  to  settle  the  question  by  compromise  had 
been  rejected  with  contumely  by  the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak 
Committee,  and  the  agitation  was  still  maintained.  The  pot 
boiled  over  again  in  August. 

There  is  a  shrine  near  Amritsar  called  the  Guru  ka  Bagh  (the 
Guru’s  garden).  The  Mahant  of  this  shrine  had  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Gurdw^ara  Parbandhak  Committee  by 
which  the  latter  was  allowed  to  manage  the  shrine,  but  this 
agreement  was  said  not  to  extend  to  the  land  and  garden  attached 
to  the  shrine.  The  people  put  in  to  manage  the  sluine  began 
to  fell  trees  in  the  garden.  The  Mahant  appealed  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  protect  his  property,  and  a  force  of  ix)lice  was 
sent  out  to  prevent  these  acts  of  theft.  Again,  the  Gurdwara 
Parbandhak  Committee  called  for  volunteer  Akalis  to  perform 
the  service  of  the  Guru  by  felling  trees  for  his  kitchen.  These 
volunteers  were  taken  to  an  appanage  of  the  Golden  Temple 
and  there  sworn  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  but  without  using  violence.  Bands  of  them  advanced 
chanting  hymns,  and  tried  to  walk  past  the  police.  They  were 
prevented  from  doing  so.  They  squatted  on  the  ground.  They 
were  beaten,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  received  the  smallest  hurt 
they  were  packed  into  motor  lorries  provided  by  the  Gurdwara 
Parbandhak  Committee  and  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Amritsar  as  martyrs  to  the  Sikh’s  religion.  Every  artifice  was 
adopted  to  cause  enmity  to  Government.  It  is  significant  that 
the  leaders  of  the  all-India  non-oo-ojieration  movement  came 
to  Amritsar  to  help  the  committee — among  them  being  Malaviya, 
the  successor  and  rival  of  Gandhi,  and  Andrews,  the  Anglican 
ex-priest. 

One  may  say  in  passing  that  the  semblance  of  militai’y 
organisation  adopted  by  the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee 
is  remarkable,  and  points  to  very  good  “  staff  ”  work  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  are  behind  the  whole  movement.  The  Akalis 
are  divided  into  Jathas  or  companies,  and  each  company  has  a 
commander  called  a  Jathadar.  The  Jathas  are  called  up  in 
rotation,  a  complete  roster  of  service  being  kept.  As  each  Jatha 
arrives  it  is  taken  to  the  Golden  Temple  and  there  sworn  to  the 
service  of  the  Guru  and  to  non-violence,  and  then  paraded  down 
the  main  street  of  Amritsar,  and  thence  taken  to  the  Guru  ka 
Bagh  shrine,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Amritsar.  There 
is  also  a  complete  medical  side,  which  is  organised  entirely  on 
the  British  model,  with  a  director  of  medical  services,  surgeons 
in  charge  of  field  hospitals,  assistant  surgeons  in  charge  of  field 
ambulances,  and  so  on.  This  branch  issues  daily  printed  lists 
of  wounded,  with  full  details  of  their  injuries,  or  alleged  injuries. 
One  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  details,  because 
out  of  about  1,200  “wounded”  men,  about  90  per  cent,  are 
described  as  seriously  wounded.  It  is  known,  however,  that  no 
more  than  two  men  have  had  lx>nes  broken,  and  none  have 
succumbed. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  publication  of 
these  lists,  and  of  the  “official  ”  oommuniquds  of  the  Gurdwara 
Parbandhak  Committee,  is,  however,  to  exacerbate  public  feeling 
against  the  Government,  which  is  all  that  is  required  by  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation.  Government  retorts  unwisely  by  issuing 
counter  communiques,  but  no  one  believes  .Government,  whereas 
the  communiques  of  the  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  are 
regarded  as  being  as  true  as  the  words  of  the  holy  Granth.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  this  war  of  communiques  Government 
has  suffered  defeat. 

The  feeling  aroused  by  the  false  new's  of  its  atrocities  has  been 
so  great  that  once  more  Government  has  changed  its  policy.  It 
has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  disperse  these  bands  of  men  by 
force,  and  it  has  decided  to  protect  the  garden  by  placing  a  barbed 
wire  entanglement  on  one  side  of  it.  All  persons  attempting  to 
pass  this  wire  are  arrested.  The  prospect  of  posing  as  a  martyr 
by  being  imprisoned  instead  of  by  being  beaten  has  greatly 
encouraged  the  Akalis,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  a  daily 
tale  of  fifteen  or  twenty  martyrs,  the  number  has  risen  to  a 
hundred — that  being  the  number  arrested  daily.  These  figures 
may  not  be  thought  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
every  man  hurt  or  arrested  about  a  hundred  persons  are  filled 
with  hatred  of  the  Government  by  the  outpourings  of  the 
Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  and  its  subsidised  Press. 

It  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  this  state  of  affairs  a  religious 
agitation.  It  is  a  plain  and  naked  attempt  at  revolt.  To  any 
one  who  knew  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  three  years  ago  it  must 
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seem  astonishing  that  a  community  which  was  bound  by  such 
close  ties  of  common  interest  to  the  British  Empire,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  British  Empire,  and  for  which  so  much 
had  been  done,  should  have  been  changed  in  a  few  months  from 
one  of  the  most  contented  and  loyal  of  the  peoples  included  in 
that  Empire,  to  one  of  the  most  (apparently)  discontented  and 
hostile.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the  foregoing  narrative  will 
see,  however,  that  the  change  is  not  as  sudden  as  it  appears  to 
be.  The  first  signs  of  discontent  were  visible  as  far  back  as 
1907,  and  were  due  to  outside  influence.  At  the  end  of  1913  a 
regular  campaign  against  Sikh  loyalty  was  begun.  This  move¬ 
ment  had  its  headquarters  in  America,  and  ended  in  the  abortive 
conspiracy  of  1915  (the  Ghadr  conspiracy).  Then  came  the 
attack  of  the  Hindu  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  which 
captured  the  Sikh  political  organisation  at  the  end  of  1920. 
From  the  ground  thus  gained  the  joint  forces,  now  completely 
unmasked,  are  attacking  British  rule  in  India. 

Fortunately  the  position,  though  serious,  is  not  desperate. 
The  Sikhs  who  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  enemy  for 
the  most  part  do  not  belong  to  the  fighting  tribes.  Their  object , 
which  is  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  is  concealed  from  their 
more  virile  followers,  who  obey  them  only  because  they  are 
deceived  into  doing  so  by  being  told  that  the  object  is  the  purely 
religious  one  of  reforming  the  Sikh  shrines  (and  most  English¬ 
men  must  sympathise  with  the  desire  to  attain  this  object).  The 
influence  of  British  military  officers  still  sufi&ces  to  keep  their 
men  loyal,  though  frequently  somewhat  puzzled.  The  Sikh 
States  and  their  rulers  are  still  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their 
King-Emperor.  The  mass  of  the  rural  civil  population  have  not 
yet  been  infected.  If  the  causes  of  irritation  are  removed,  if 
the  loud-voiced  agitators  who  are  inciting  the  people  to  “  non¬ 
violent  ”  lawlessness  are  silenced,  the  situation  may  yet  be  saved. 

If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  then  the  remedies  are  apparent. 
First,  the  political  movement  must  be  dissociated  from  the 
religious  movement.  Second,  the  agitators  who,  on  platforms 
and  in  the  Press,  are  urging  the  Sikhs  to  revolt  must  be  silenced, 
and  if  the  existing  law  does  not  suffice  to  silence  them,  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  must  be  used  to  do  so.  Third,  the  law  which 
has  prevented  the  reformation  of  Sikh  shrines  must  be  changed 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  growing  desire  of  the  Sikhs  to  purify 
their  religion.  The  time  is  short,  but  there  is  yet  time  if  there 
is  no  hesitation. 

Komma. 
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On  the  11th  of  December,  1922,  Edith  Thompson,  a  married 
woman,  aged  29  years,  and  Frederick  Bywaters,  a  ship’s  steward, 
aged  20  years,  were  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  the  woman’s  husband  at  Ilford,  a  north-eastern 
suburb,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  October,  1922.  An  appeal 
against  the  verdict  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed,  without  even  calling  on  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  for  a  reply,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  his  judgment, 
describing  the  murder  as — 

“  A  squalid  and  rather  indecent  case  of  lust  and  adultery,  one  which 
exhibits  from  beginning  to  end  no  redeeming  feature.” 

The  Old  Bailey  jury  had  not  added  to  their  verdict  any 
recommendation  to  mercy,  and  as,  in  both  Courts,  the  prisoners 
were  most  ably  represented  by  the  foremost  counsel  at  the 
Criminal  Bar,  it  is  certain  that  everything  that  was  humanly 
possible  was  done  in  their  defence,  and  the  verdict  must  there¬ 
fore  be  accepted  as  correct,  both  in  law  and  fact.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying.  The  judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court  was 
followed  by  a  further  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
which  was  ultimately  rejected,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  the 
prisoners  were  informed  that : 

”  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  unable  to  interfere  with  the  due  course  of  the  law.” 

Both  prisoners  were  accordingly  hanged  till  they  were  dead  at 
nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  9th  of  January,  the  woman 
at  Holloway,  and  the  man  at  Pentonville  Prison. 

The  male  prisoner,  a  youth  heretofore  of  the  very  best 
character,  holding  a  responsible  position  from  which  he  could 
have  risen  high  in  life  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  born,  hand¬ 
some  and  stalwart,  had  become  the  adulterous  lover  of  the  woman 
when  he  was  only  eighteen.  The  woman,  nine  years  older, 
of  exceptional  ability,  well  educated,  holding  a  well-paid  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  City,  strong,  vigorous  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
played  the  part  of  her  great  ancestress,  and  her  letters  showed 
that  she  was  the  temptress  in  a  conspiracy  between  the  two 
to  procure  the  death  of  her  husband  by  poisoning.  The  man 
was  not  another  Adam.  He  made  no  attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
to  his  partner,  and  his  youth  and  character  won  a  very  wide¬ 
spread  sympathy  from  the  public. 
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As  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  crimes  passionels,  in  which  a 
capital  conviction  is  the  result  of  a  public  trial,  a  campaign  of 
criticism  and  suggestion  in  the  Press  immediately  followed  the 
verdict.  Some  critics,  recalling  the  fact  that  no  woman  had 
been  executed  for  fifteen  years,  assumed  that  there  could  be 
no  idea  of  submitting  the  female  prisoner  to  the  last  penalty, 
and  the  corollary  followed  that,  as  the  man,  though  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  murder,  was  morally  by  far  the  least  guilty 
of  the  two  guilty  parties,  his  respite  must,  in  all  reason  and 
equity,  accompany  that  of  the  woman.  Others  went  much 
further,  and  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  total 
abolition  of  capital  pamishment,  whether  of  men  or  women, 
no  matter  what  are  the  circumstances  of  their  crime.  The 
humane  and  enlightened  people  of  this  country,  it  was  said, 
should  be  awakened  to  the 

“  Crying  shame  incurred  by  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  capital 
punishment  by  hanging,  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease  it  pretends  to 
cure — a  ghastly  human  sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  retributive  justice,  a  disgrace 
to  our  legal  system  and  to  every  public  man  who  does  not  lift  his  voice 
against  it. 

“  It  has  been  altogether  disccurded  as  barbarous  by  several  nations. 

“  It  submerges  the  horror  of  the  crime  in  that  of  the  pimishment ; 
it  revolts  sensitive  minds  and  inflicts  terrible  suffering  on  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty. 

“  The  attention  which  muiderers  attract  diu-ing  the  trial,  and  the 
sympathy  extended  towards  them  at  their  execution,  impel  unstable, 
morbid  minds  to  crimes,  and  every  consideration  that  condemns  this 
punishment  in  the  case  of  a  man  is  intensified  tenfold  in  that  of  a  woman, 
‘  whose  hanging  is  invested  with  a  special  horror  of  its  own,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  moral  obliquity.’  ” 

The  last  consideration  was  the  more  insistent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  only  a  few  months  previously,  a  respite  was  granted 
to  a  woman,  convicted,  on  the  very  clearest  evidence,  of  having 
deliberately  lured  her  partner  in  adultery  to  a  lonely  spot,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  her  husband. 

“  How  could  the  execution  of  the  extreme  penalty  sentence  be  justified 
in  this  case,  when  it  was  felt  necessary  to  commute  it  so  recently  in  a 
far  clearer  CMe  ?  ” 

In  this  argument  the  fact  was  obscured  that  the  woman  in 
the  latter  case  was  a  moral  degenerate.  The  husband  was 
hanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  : 

“  That  murder  is  the  worst  offence  that  can  be  committed  against 
human  law,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  punished  by  the  heaviest 
penalty  that  is  permitted  by  the  Law  :  that  this  penalty  is  a  necessary 
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deterrent  for  the  protection  of  innocent  lives,  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
crime  is  committed  by  a  woman  is  no  reason  why  the  penalty  should  not 
be  sternly  inflicted  when  every  principle  of  the  vindication  of  justice 
would  have  demanded  it  in  the- case  of  a  man.  That,  in  this  case,  the 
woman  was  the  elder  in  years,  the  stronger  in  character,  the  temptress 
and  seducer,  who  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  devotion  of  an  impulsive 
boy,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.  As  to  any  general  discrimination  between  the 
two  sexes,  this  is,  of  all  time,  the  very  last  in  which  it  should  be  demanded, 
when  the  female  sex  is  claiming  complete  equality  with  the  male.  Women 
must  learn  to  siiffer  with  man  with  the  same  degree  of  equality  as  they 
assert  their  right  to  share  his  privileges.  And  some,  in  their  new  social, 
political,  and  economic  freedom,  are  even  demanding  a  similar  standard 
of  sexual  morality  for  the  two  sexes.” 

These  arguments  have  been  culled  from  the  columns  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  Press.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  letters,  most  implacably  and  unreservedly  con¬ 
demning  the  female  prisoner,  were  from  women,  who  once  more 
showed  how  : 

“  Every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister’s  shame.” 

The  sympathy  that  was  felt  for  the  male  prisoner  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  favour  bearing 
nearly  a  million  signatures.  It  was  alleged  that  no  such  petition 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  woman  as,  notwithstanding 
the  sentiment  just  quoted,  public  opinion  was  in  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  in  the  condemnation  of  the  idea  of  hanging  a 
woman. 

An  agitation  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  unique,  even  if 
the  element  of  sex  does  not  enter  into  it  so  largely,  as  it  did 
in  this  case.  A  few  months  ago  the  simultaneous  incidents  of 
the  True  and  Jacoby  murders,  both  as  brutal  and  abominable 
as  murders  can  be,  subjected  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  time 
to  a  campaign  of  reckless  vilification  for  doing  his  duty  unflinch¬ 
ingly.  Those  who  can  carry  their  memories  backwards  for 
decades  instead  of  years,  may  be  able  to  recall  the  Lamson  case, 
wdien  a  hurricane  of  emotional  agitation  converted  a  cold,  calcu¬ 
lating,  merciless  poisoner  into  a  martyr  of  suffering.  Or,  going 
back  still  further,  the  Muller  case,  when  a  young  German,  having 
battered  to  death,  with  what  seemed  like  savage  ferocity,  and 
robbed  an  old  gentleman  in  a  railway  carriage,  was  captured, 
after  a  chase  across  the  Atlantic,  precisely  as  was  Dr.  Crippen 
in  more  recent  years,  and  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  There 
was  then  a  strong  agitation  for  mercy  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  England,  which  obtained  the  sympathetic  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Sovereign,  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
German  Emperor,  who  appealed  directly  to  Queen  Victoria  to 
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use  her  influence  in  its  favour.  These  cases  were  long  ago. 
There  have  been  many  others  since  they  happened,  and  others 
more  remote  will  be  mentioned  later  on,  but  these  are  now 
quoted,  both  from  memory,  as  having  been  particularly  striking 
in  some  of  the  same  aspects  that  to-day  characterise  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  Ilford  case.  To  find  the  record  of  a  public  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject  of  the  ethics  and  policy  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  still  further.  Fortunately  the 
material  for  that  purpose  is  available. 

In  the  year  1864,  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to 

“  Inquire  into  the  Provisions  and  Operations  of  the  Laws  under 
which  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  now  inflicted  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  inflicted.” 

The  political  distinction  of  its  personnel  was  never  sur¬ 
passed  before  or  since  by  that  of  any  other  Commission,  Royal 
or  otherwise.  Its  Chairman  was  a  Duke,  who  apparently 
possessed  more  than  the  average  of  ducal  intelligence,  and  its 
members  included  statesmen  who  either  already  were,  or  subse¬ 
quently  became,  foremost  members  of  the  Cabinet  :  lawyers  who 
rose  to  the  very  highest  judicial  offices,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  and,  far  from  the  least  of  all,  John  Bright,  the  great 
”  Tribune  of  the  People,”  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  the 
political  history  of  Great  Britain. 

The  sittings  of  the  Commission  extended  over  thirteen  months, 
from  November  29th,  1864,  to  January  8th,  1866,  when  their 
Report  was  signed.  A  great  variety  of  expert  witnesses 
were  examined — Secretaries  of  State  of  the  Home  Department, 
who  are  the  final  arbiters  of  the  death  penalty ;  judges  and 
barristers  of  distinction,  with  long  experience  in  criminal  trials; 
governors  and  chaplains  of  gaols,  inspectors  of  police,  medical 
specialists  in  mental  disease,  and  experts  in  French  and  Belgian 
criminal  procedure.  Even  at  that  time  a  society  already  existed 
for  the  ”  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,”  and  the  arguments 
of  its  secretary  on  behalf  of  its  objects  cover  twenty-six  pages 
of  the  verbatim  report  of  the  evidence,  both  questions  and 
answers.  In  addition  to  the  oral  evidence,  wHtten  opinions  were 
obtained  from  all  the  judges  of  the  High  Courts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  did  not  appear  in  person  as  witnesses,  and  valuable 
written  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  law  and  practice 
in  both  foreign  countries  and  our  own  Dominions. 

Evidence  from  such  witnesses  before  such  a  Commission  was 
naturally  clear,  explicit  and  exhaustive,  and  it  might  have  been 
equally  convincing  were  it  not  that  it  was  almost  an  instance 
of  tot  capita  tot  sensus.  On  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
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references,  the  very  greatest  experts,  even  those  of  the  same 
profession,  were  liopelessly  at  variance.  The  principal  head¬ 
ings,  under  which  the  evidence  was  taken,  were,  first  and  mainly, 
the  Ketention  of  the  Punishment  of  Death;  and,  subsidiary 
to  that  question,  the  nature  of  that  punishment  as  distinct  from 
all  others ;  the  spirit  of  juries  in  trying  capital  cases ;  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Home  Office ;  the  definition  and  classification  of  the 
crime  of  murder ;  the  defence  of  insanity ;  infanticide ;  the  right 
of  appeal ;  public  or  private  execution.  The  last  three  points 
have  now  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  controversy.  The  fullest  right 
of  ap|)eal,  both  in  fact  and  law',  against  capital  convictions  is 
now  provided  by  statute.  Executions  are  carried  out  in  private. 
The  form  of  a  solemn  trial  for  murder  is  still  continued  in  cases 
of  infanticide,  but  it  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  ghastly  farce — 
a  mockery  of  the  serious  administration  of  justice.  The  other 
points  are  scarcely  less  vivid  in  their  reality  to-day  than  they 
were  in  the  years  in  which  the  Commission  sat,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  opinion  or  a  fact  in  the  evidence  taken  by  it  that 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration  to-day  by  those  interested 
in  the  morality  or  policy  of  capital  punishment,  a  class  among 
whom  should  be  included,  for  the  sake  of  moral  humanity,  every 
thinking  unit,  male  or  female,  in  the  Empire.  Infanticide, 
which  from  its  nature  is  peculiarly  the  crime  of  women,  was  very 
fully  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  legal  sanction.  Even 
then  it  w’as  acknowledged  that  the  capital  sentence,  in  cases  of 
conviction,  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out.  The  last  execu¬ 
tion,  that  for  the  murder  by  }X)ison  of  her  own  child  by  a  married 
woman,  was  in  1849.  Between  that  year  and  1864  there  were 
thirty-nine  convictions  for  the  wilful  murder  of  children,  thirty- 
four  of  whom  were  illegitimate,  but  in  every  case  the  sentence 
was  followed  by  immediate  respite,  though  there  was  at  least 
one  case  of  a  particularly  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  nature. 
Strong  recommendations  were  made  by  the  highest  judicial  and 
other  witnesses  that,  as  public  opinion  and  verdicts  of  juries  had 
been  long  against  the  retention  of  such  offences  on  the  part  of 
women  in  the  capital  category,  the  law  should  be  altered. 

As  to  other  capital  crimes  on  the  part  of  women,  only  once 
throughout  the  Report  is  any  special  reference  made  to  them, 
when  a  witness  stated  that  there  was  a  great  indisposition  to 
hang  women  in  this  country,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
more  or  less  contemporaneous  instances  in  which  the  full  penalty 
had  been  exacted  in  very  bad  cases,  women  had  practically  ceased 
to  be  hanged.  But  no  suggestion  was  made  as  to  any  alteration 
in  the  law  which  should  secure  differential  treatment  for  women 
in  ordinary  capital  cases.  They  were  to  remain  liable  to  be 
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hanged,  if  their  crime  merited  that  punishment,  with  as  little 
compunction  as  that  shown  to  the  most  brutalised  male.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mannings,  convicted  in  1849  of  a  very  cruel, 
premeditated  murder,  both  husband  and  wife  were  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  any  mercy 
»  to  the  woman.  She  paid  the  last  penalty,  and  equally  so  did 
other  women  who  were  guilty  of  murder  without  male  co-opera¬ 
tion,  of  whom  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  worst 
class.  And  all  these  at  a  time  when  the  subjection  of  women 
still  existed  in  its  fullest  strength,  when  they  had  neither  voice 
nor  share  either  in  legislation  or  administration,  and  all  public 
affairs  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  outside  their  sphere. 

Twenty-eight  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  punishment  of  death  and  the  consequent  advisability 
of  its  retention  or  otherwise.  They  were  nearly  equally  divided 
in  their  opinions,  fifteen  being  in  favour  of  its  retention.  These 
included  five  great  criminal  judges,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
Sir  George  Grey,  incomparably  the  most  fearless  and  capable 
statesman  who  has  ever  filled  the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  and 
others,  whose  judgment  carried  great  weight.  They  w'ere  sup- 
{X)rted  by  the  written  opinions  of  twenty-nine  judges  of  the 
High  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  did  not  ap[)ear  as 
witnesses,  and  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  1847  a  select 
committee  of  the  Lords  on  “  The  Execution  of  the  Criminal 
Law  ’’  reported  that : 

“  All  authorities  agreed  in  opinion  that  for  offences  of  the  gravest 
kind,  the  pvmishment  of  death  ought  to  be  retained.” 

iMurder  is  the  destroying  unlawfully  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  wilfully,  with  malice  aforethought.  It  is  worse  than  the 
worst  of  all  other  offences.  Heath  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
punishments,  and  whether  it  is  regarded  from  the  religious, 
moral,  legal,  social,  or  political  aspect,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is 
applicable  to  the  worst  of  offences,  both  as  a  punishment  to  the 
perpetrator  and  a  warning  to  others.  The  criminal  classes  have 
it  well  before  their  eyes,  and  its  deterrent  effect  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  marked  minority  of  murderers  that 
belong  to  those  classes.  Were  it  not  for  it,  they  would  not 
hesitate  at  murder  as  the  last  resource  to  defend  their  liberty, 
or  for  vengeance  on  a  police  or  prison  officer,  but  their  love  of 
life,  an  all-powerful  instinct  in  human  nature,  and  their  fear  of 
losing  it,  make  them  submit  to  the  possibility  of  even  a  life¬ 
long  term  of  penal  servitude  rather  than  risk  it  by  murder. 
Passion,  founded  on  lust,  jealousy,  revenge,  or  sudden  anger, 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  murder,  and  in  these  cases,  the 
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consequences  are  never  considered,  and  the  last  penalty  has  not 
the  same  deterrent  effect.  The  more  desperate  and  violent  the 
passion,  the  less  likely  are  prudential  motives  to  operate  as  a 
restraint.  Cases  of  premeditated  murder  by  poisoning  or  other 
means  are  not  the  offences  of  the  criminal  classes.  Here  the 
possibility  of  detection  must  often  be  in  view,  no  matter  with 
what  care  and  circumspection  the  plans  are  laid,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  are  a  powerful  deterrent.  The  awful  solemnity  which 
accompanies  the  passing  of  a  capital  sentence,  the  bare  glance 
at  a  scaffold,  with  all  its  ghastly  accompaniments,  must  operate 
so  as  to  overcome  any  strong  temptation  to  premeditated  acts 
of  rapacity  or  vengeance,  though  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
there  are  many  cases  which  show  that  these  considerations 
failed.  Courvoisier,  Thurtell,  Palmer,  the  Mannings,  Muller, 
in  previous  generations  (1840-1870) ;  Wainwright  and  Pritchard, 
a  little  later;  and  Lamson,  Cross,  Crippen,  Cream7  Lefroy,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  the  Bournemouth  chauffeur  in  our  own  (1882-1922), 
were  all  instances  of  premeditated  murder,  carefully  planned, 
in  which  the  possibility  of  the  scaffold  exercised  no  restraint. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  plans  were  so  carefully  and  cleverly 
made  that  the  perpetrators  never  expected  detection.  Would  it 
not  have  been  an  outrage  to  human  and  divine  law  had  anyone 
of  these  murderers  escaped  the  death  which  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  inflict  on  others  for  the  most  sordid  motives?  Now  that  this 
punishment  is  limited  to  only  two  offences — murder  and  treason- 
juries  no  longer  hesitate  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favour. 
Jurymen  are  persons  of  very  excellent  commonsense,  and  they 
hear  the  evidence  with  scrupulous  attention.  They  require  the 
highest  possible  amount  of  proof  in  cases  of  murder.  Their 
verdicts  are  honest,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  erroneous.  They  can 
be  referred  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  doubt  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  and  if  a  scintilla  of  doubt  still  adheres  to  the 
verdict,  after  that  Court  has  given  its  decision,  to  the  final 
arbitrament  of  the  Home  Secretary,  a  statesman  of  equal  experi¬ 
ence  and  capacity.  They  are  most  carefully  considered  by  him 
with  the  aid  of  the  judge  who  has  tried  the  case,  and  of  other 
experts  of  long  experience.  He  is  absolutely  unfettered  in  his 
decision,  and  always  discharges  his  duty  with  an  eye  to  mercy, 
and  should  he  and  the  judge  differ  as  to  the  exercise  of  mercy, 
his  decision  overrides  that  of  the  judge.  With  such  safeguards, 
final  error  is  so  improbable  that  it  renders  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
as  impossible  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory.  Lastly,  the  capital 
penalty  is  the  only  legal  safeguard  of  police  and  prison  officers 
against  murderous  attacks  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  either  under¬ 
going  or  liable  to  lifelong  sentences. 
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These  were  the  main  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  capital 
penalty  which  induced  their  judgment  that  its  abolition  would 
be  entirely  against  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Most 
of  them  are  given  here  verbatim,  as  they  appear  in  the  Report, 
with  little  more  interpolation  than  that  of  facts  which  are  of 
a  later  date. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  who  took  the  opposite  view, 
though  smaller  in  number,  were  even  more  strenuous  than  their 
colleagues  in  their  advocacy  of  their  opinions.  They  were  no 
less  distinguished  in  their  several  lines  of  .life — judges,  lawyers, 
prison  governors  and  chaplains,  university  professors,  and  what 
it  may  not  be  too  paradoxical  to  term  “  amateur  experts,”  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  signify  persons  who,  though  professionally 
unconnected  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  were 
earnest  students  of  its  ethics  and  practices.  One  judge  of  high 
distinction.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  Sergeant  Parry,  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  of  the 
time ;  and  one  of  the  class  last  described,  the  Reverend  Lord 
Sydney  G.  Osborne,  Rector  of  Blandford,  had  evidently  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  very  profound  thought  to  the  subject,  and  their 
evidence  was  particularly  full  and  emphatic.  It  is  mainly  from 
their  evidence  that  the  following  summary  is  taken. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  the  only  one  that,  once  inflicted, 
is  irremediable  and  irrevocable,  and  it  is  also  the  only  one  in 
which  there  is  no  difference  of  degree  of  severity,  however  infinite 
may  be  the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  guilt,  from  that  of  a 
prepared,  planned  and  deliberate  murder  to  that  of  duelling,  of 
infanticide  an  hour  after  birth,  of  a  man  killing  another  in  a 
sudden  outburst  of  passion,  of  the  survivor  of  a  pair  of  would-be 
suicides,  or  of  constructive  murder,  all  of  which  the  law  con¬ 
siders  murder,  and  makes  no  difference  in  its  sanctions.  The 
.security  of  human  life  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  no  way  depend  upon  it,  and  it  has  already  been 
abolished  in  many  of  the  most  highly  civilised  countries  in  the 
world  without  any  subsequent  increase  in  the  number  of  murders. 
Where  not  wholly  abolished  it  has  been  modified  by  the  addition 
to  the  verdict  of  the  words  ”  extenuating  circumstances,”  which 
limit  the  punishment  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  or  by 
the  classification  of  murders  into  two  degrees,  with  a  similar 
limitation  in  the  second.  It  is,  from  time  to  time,  the  cause 
of  innocent  men  being  condemned  and  put  to  death  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cause  of  miscarriages  of  justice  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  on  charges  of  murder,  in  their 
abhorrence  of  shedding  blood,  and  in  feelings  of  doubt  which 
must  arise  in  such  cases,  while  they  would  have  had  no  hesita- 
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tion  had  it  not  been  for  the  capital  penalty.  It  is  the  certainty 
and  not  the  severity  of  punishment  that  really  deters  from  the 
commission  of  crime,  and  the  chances,  which  are  inevitable 
in  the  present  state  of  criminal  procedure,  largely  impair  that 
certainty  in  capital  cases.  Man  is  not  justified  in  the  infliction 
of  a  punishment  so  awful  that  it  sends  a  fellow-man  into  another 
world,  with  his  sins  unrepented  and  unatoned,  and  without  time 
for  either  repentance  or  atonement,  upon  evidence  which,  how¬ 
ever  strong  in  itself,  however  corroborated,  being  but  human, 
must  ever  be  liable  to  error.  Eeligion  does  not  enjoin  it. 
Murderers,  from  Cain  downwards,  were  not  always  put  to  death 
when  God  especially  ruled  his  own  people,  and  there  is  a  spirit 
of  mercy,  which  breathes  as  their  common  Ufe,  throughout  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  It  has  no  influence  at  all  in 
preventing  murders  done  under  the  force  of  an  overpowering  ' 
passion  or  of  jealousy,  present  provocation  or  drink.  No  fear 
of  death,  even  if  it  were  preceded  by  the  rack,  would  deter  such 
cases.  Insanity,  though  not  suspected,  may  be  present  in 
criminals  who  appear  to  be  quite  sane.  There  are  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  it  does  exist  in  a  form  leading  directly  to  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence,  and  the  apparent  sanity  of  the 
man,  both  immediately  before  and  after  one  of  his  paroxysms, 
may  be  such  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prove  his  insanity 
at  the  moment  of  the  murder  to  the  satisfaction  of  judge  anil 
jury.  The  greatest  medical  experts  are  often  diametrically 
opposed  in  their  opinions  on  the  same  case,  and  capital  punish¬ 
ment  puts  the  doubt  beyond  all  possibility  of  future  solution. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  hanged  many  insane  people  and  that 
we  have  let  off,  on  the  grounds  of  insanity,  many  who  were  never  anything 
but  sane.” — Lord  S.  G.  Osborne. 

Such  mistakes  would  have  been  immaterial  had  the  extreme 
punishment  been  imprisonment,  as  they  could  have  been 
remedied  in  the  c*ourse  of  time,  whether  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  not  only  insane  people  who  have  been  hanged  innocently. 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  quoted  twenty-two  cases  of  capital  convictions 
between  the  years  1802-1840,  in  which  innocence  was  afterwards 
fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Crown  advisers,  and 
in  seven  of  these  twenty-two  cases,  the  convicts  actually  suffered 
death.  Besides  these,  he  quoted  two  or  three  more  recent  cases, 
one  of  a  man  hanged  for  shooting  a  gamekeeper,  in  which  the 
real  murderer  confessed  his  guilt  when  dying  in  India  a  few 
years  later.  In  a  case  of  poisoning,  a  man  named  Tawell, 
undoubtedly  guilty,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  upon 
the  evidence  of  medical  men,  chemists  and  others,  that  proved 
to  be  absolutely  incorrect  from  beginning  to  end,  and  though 
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the  man,  before  his  execution,  freely  confessed  his  guilt  of 
poisoning,  it  was  by  means  and  methods  wholly  different  from 
those  alleged  at  his  trial.  The  evidence  laid  before  the  Ck)mmis8ion 
may  be  supplemented  by  another  fact  within  the  present  writer’s 
own  memory.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  witnessed,  when  a 
young  and  unknown  barrister,  the  trial  and  conviction  for  murder 
in  a  case  in  which  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted.  Cock- 
burn,  distinguished  even  among  the  great  leaders  in  his  own 
profession  as  a  lawyer  of  exceptional  acumen,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  man’s  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered 
the  torture  of  lifelong  penal  servitude,  that  to  the  very  last  years 
of  his  own  long  life  he  continued  to  make  earnest  appeals  for 
his  release. 

There  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  final  appeal  to  the  Home 
Office.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  described  it  in  these  words,  “  the 
very  worst  of  all  existing  tribunals.”  Three  cases  had  occurred 
within  his  recent  experience  which  may  be  quoted  now  both 
as  justifying  his  condemnation  and  also  as  bearing,  in  some  of 
their  aspects,  a  strong  similarity  to  the  incidents  of  cases  within 
our  own  very  recent  knowledge. 

“  George  Victor  Townley,  aged  25,  well  known  in  Manchester  society, 
always  perfectly  well  conducted,  gentle  and  qmet,  but  subject  to  fits  of 
temper,  a  highly  accomplished  musician  and  linguist,  had  been  engaged 
for  four  years  to  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  23  years  of  age,  a  young  lady  of 
County  family  in  Derbyshire.  The  engagement  had  never  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  young  lady’s  family,  and  it  was  finally  broken  by  her  in 
favour  of  a  handsome  curate,  who  proved  more  attractive.  After 
repeated  and  earnest  appeals  she  granted  a  last  interview  to  her  first 
lover,  which  took  place  at  her  own  home.  For  nearly  three  hours  the 
two  sat  in  the  garden  on  the  same  bench,  where  they  were  seen  at  intervals 
by  several  servants,  and  where  both  appeared  to  be  perfectly  restrained. 
At  the  end  the  lady  accompanied  her  dismissed  lover  a  little  distance 
down  the  lane,  and  at  the  moment  of  parting  the  lover  suddenly  drew  a 
clasp  knife  and  stabbed  her  savagely  three  times  in  the  neck  with  fatal 
results.  This  was  on  August  21st,  1863.  He  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death,  the  jury  making  no  recommendation  to  mercy. 
The  Judge  entirely  endorsed  their  verdict,  and  the  prisoner,  neither  at 
the  time  nor  subsequently,  expressed  one  word  of  contrition,  remorse  or 
regret  for  what  he  had  done.  There  was  then  no  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  but  an  agitation  at  once  began.  New  medical  evidence  was 
produced  to  the  Home  Office,  and  in  the  end  the  prisoner’s  sentence  was, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  commuted  to  that  of  penal  servitude  for  life, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  largo  section  of  the  public. 

“  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  low  social  station  named  Wright, 
during  a  sudden  quarrel  in  the  night,  killed  a  woman  who  was  living 
with  him  as  his  wife,  but  who  wm  known  to  have  been  of  a  very  dissipated 
character.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  and  hanged  in  due  course.  Great 
efiorts  were  made  to  save  his  life,  but  in  vain.  The  feeling  in  Lambeth, 
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where  he  resided,  and  where  both  he  and  the  woman  he  murdered  were 
well  known,  was  of  intense  excitement,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  execution 
loud  shouts  of  ‘  Shame  ’  and  ‘  Townley  ’  were  frequent,  the  feeling  among 
the  working  classes  being  strong  that  Townley  was  reprieved  because  he 
belonged  to  a  higher  cletss  in  the  community,  while  Wright  was  made 
an  example  because  he  was  a  poor  man. 

“  These  two  cases  were  speedily  followed  by  another  at  Birmingham, 
in  which  a  man  named  Hetll  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The 
murder  was  deliberate  and  planned  hours  before  it  was  committed.  The 
m6ui  was  reprieved  in  deference  to  an  intense  agitation  that  arose  on  his 
behalf  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The  Home 
Secretary  at  first  rejected  the  appeal,  but  on  its  being  preferred  a  second 
time,  yielded  to  the  clamour  in  opposition  to  his  own  convictions  and  those 
of  the  Judge  who  had  presided  at  the  trial.  The  woman  in  this  case  was 
of  good  fame,  but  both  fame  and  character  were  blackened  by  reports 
which  had  no  foundation  in  order  to  substantiate  the  appeal  for  mercy 
for  her  murderer.” 

It  was  long  before  these  thi*ee  cases  were  forgotten,  and  they 
did  much  to  shatter  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  the  Home  Office  as  a  final  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  to  engender  the  belief  that  it  had  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  who  had  neither  the  friends 
nor  the  means  to  press  their  cause. 

The  limitations  of  space  have  forbidden  more  than  the 
skimming  of  the  surface  of  the  Report,  and  that  only  in  its  most 
important  section  in  order  to  give  these  quotations,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  the  other  sections. 
The  whole  Report  is  a  treasury  of  information  to  those  interested 
in  the  great  questions  of  Trial  and  Punishment,  and  is  as  worthy 
of  careful  study  as  are  the  works  of  Balleria,  Bentham,  and 
Stephen.  The  subject  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
English  writers.  Hogarth  illustrated  it  by  one  of  his  most 
famous  drawings.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  both  witnessed  public 
executions  in  person,  the  first  of  the  Mannings,  and  the  last 
of  Courvoisier,  and  as  a  result  both  poured  forth  a  fierce  torrent 
of  denunciation,  not  only  on  public  executions  as — 

“  Utterly  useless,  barbarous  and  brutalising  sights,  which  excite 
sympathy  for  the  criminal  and  hatred  of  the  law  ”  (Dickens), 

but  on  the  penalty  of  death  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s 
teaching  and  of  all  the  ethics  of  humanity, 

“  It  is  an  act  of  frightful  wickedness  and  violence,  and  I  pray  to 
Almighty  God  to  cause  this  disgraceful  sin  to  pass  from  among  us  and  to 
cleanse  our  land  of  blood  ”  (Thackeray). 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier,  a  far  greater  writer  than  either, 
the  gentle,  tender-hearted,  Irish  poet,  the  first  apostle  of  prison 
reform  in  England,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  most  lovable 
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creation  in  all  fiction,  a  condemnation,  less  vehement  but  none 
the  less  convincing,  against  the  capital  punishment  of  offences 
less  than  murder.  There  were  then  not  less  than  170  offences 
in  the  Statute  Books  punishable  by  death  by  hanging,  carried 
out,  not  as  now,  but  in  a  slow  form  of  prolonged  torture.  The 
judges  defended  the  law,  as  it  stood,  for  long  afterwards.  In 
1813,  Lord  Eldon  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of 
death  for  stealing  five  shillings  from  a  shop.  In  1820,  Lord 
Ellenborough  lamented  that  it  could  not  be  imposed  for  a  theft, 
of  similar  value,  of  linen  from  a  washerman’s  drying  ground; 
and  in  1846,  Judge  Coleridge,  the  first  of  a  continuous  line  of 
judges  of  one  family  on  the  Bench,  ascribed  the  increase  of 
crime  to  the  decrease  of  capital  punishment,  the  criminal  law 
having  by  then  been  freed  from  its  most  ferocious  aspects.  Let, 
however,  the  capital  penalty  for  murder  of  the  first  degree  be 
condemned  as  it  may  by  more  merciful  critics,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  past,  and  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  found  in  all  ages  to  come,  criminals 
of  the  unrelenting  or  savage  types  of  those  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned.  They  were  all  men,  but  if  female  types  are 
required,  they  are  found  in  the  Richmond  murderess,  Kate 
Webster,  who  boiled  the  body  of  her  victim  in  the  kitchen  copper 
(1879),  or  Mary  Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  who  cut  the  body  in 
[jieces  to  carry  off  in  a  perambulator  (1890),  or  the  baby  farmers 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  centuries. 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  expediency  of  abolishing  or  retaining  capital 
punishment  were  so  strong  that  they  forebore  to  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation  upon  it.  But  they  did  recommend  : 

“  1.  The  clfissification  of  murders  in  two  degrees,  as  in  America,  of 
which  only  the  first  should  be  punished  by  death. 

“2.  The  alteration  of  the  law  of  infanticide,  so  as  to  relieve  it  from 
the  death  penalty. 

“  3.  The  abolition  of  public  executions.” 

The  questions  of — 

”  4.  Appeal  on  matters  of  fact  in  criminal  cases. 

“  6.  The  fimctions  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

“  6.  The  Law  of  Insanity,” 

related  not  to  capital  crimes  only  but  pervaded  the  whole 
administration  .of  the  Criminal  Law.  They  were,  therefore, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  and  were  accordingly 
remitted  for  further  investigation,  which  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Public  executions  were  abolished  in  1868,  and  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  established  in  1907.  In  other 
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respects,  the  law  and  practice  as  regards  capital  cases  remain 
to-day  precisely  as  they  were  when  the  Commission  held  its 
sittings. 

This  article  is  intended,  sod'ar  as  the  writer  is  concerned,  to 
be  narrative  and  neither  critical  nor  constructive,  and  that  inten¬ 
tion  applies  to  this,  its  last,  just  as  much  as  it  did  to  its  first, 
iraragraph.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in 
the  Ilford  case  was  rendered  on  December  22nd,  and  the  Home 
Office  was  conscious  from  that  day  that  an  appeal  for  mercy 
would  be  made  to  it.  It  was  not  till  January  5th,  a  full  fort¬ 
night  afterwards,  that  its  decision  was  given,  though  even  the 
most  meticulous  consideration  of  every  detail  of  the  case  should 
surely  not  have  taken  more  time  than  the  original  trial,  which 
lasted  five  days.  It  has  been  stated,  and  also  denied,  that  the 
Home  Secretary  was  anxious  to  shift  a  share  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  that  belonged  to  him  alone  to  other  shoulders,  and 
that  the  decision  was  deliberately  delayed,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  his  office,  so  that  after  its  publication  no  time 
should  be  left  for  a  recrudescence  of  the  agitation.  If  there  was 
even  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  these  allegations,  the  Home 
Office,  as  an  appellant  tribunal,  would  still  be  worthy  of  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly’s  description  of  it  in  his  time.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  was  it  in  accordance  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christian  humanity  that  these  two  unhappy  persons,  and  their 
equally  unhappy  relatives,  should  have  been  kept  on  the  rack 
of  suspense  for  all  this  time,  or  was  it  necessary,  seeing  that 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  required  less  than  one  day  to 
arrive  at  its  decision?  Would  not  Dickens  or  Thackeray  have 
scorned  such  torture  in  the  most  withering  terms  they  could 
call  to  their  aid?  The  gentle  pen  of  Goldsmith  could  not  have 
dealt  with  it.  If  this  is  the  established  method  of  the  Home 
Office,  is  it  not  time  that  it  should  be  altered  to  one  more  in 
consonance  with  qualities  of  mercy  and  humanity,  which  we 
affect  to  possess  in  a  degree  so  much  higher  than  did  our  fore¬ 
fathers? 


Joseph  H.  Longford. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 


A  VERY  simple,  yet  a  most  curious  adventure.  A  provincial  young 
man,  in  Paris  to  conclude  his  studies,  begins  with  journalism 
for  a  livelihood,  and  surrenders  himself  to  poetry  for  preference. 
He  has  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  when  he  publishes, 
under  an  assumed  name,  a  selection  of  verses  which,  ^y  the 
novelty  of  its  substance  and  the  cynicism  of  its  expression, 
scandalises  the  reticent  spirits  and  enraptures  the  best  and  the 
most  original  poets  of  that  time.  Victor  Hugo  is  unable  to  resist 
his  influence.  Lamartine  approves  of  him.  He  receives  a  letter 
from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  says  that  the  book  robs  him  of  his 
sleep  and  holds  him  fast  indoors,  and  that  he  can  think  of 
nothing  else  but  these  verses.  Shortly  afterwards  another  work 
follows,  a  collection  whose  high  inspiration,  bathed  in  pure 
religion,  marks  a  strong  contrast  to  the  preceding  volume.  This 
is  no  less  of  a  success.  The  ingenuity  of  such  a  contrast  is  uni¬ 
versally  admired,  and  scarcely  anyone  thinks  of  doubting  its 
sincerity.  No  sooner  has  he,  as  a  poet,  attained  to  an  appreciable 
renown,  w'hich  is  to  die  only  with  him,  than  he  publishes  the  most 
daring  and  original  novel,  wherein  he  studies  without  restraint 
the  conflicts  of  the  spirit  and  the  senses  :  a  novel  w'hich  owes  to 
Rousseau  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative,  to  Choderlos  de  Laclos 
its  penetration  of  character,  and  which  forestalls  in  some  ways 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  of  Stendhal ;  a  novel  which  even  to-day 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  RaphaH  of  Lamartine  and  L’Enfant 
du  Siecle  of  Alfred  de  Musset ;  a  novel  whose  subject  is  not 
without  traces  of  influence  upon  Balzac  in  Le  Lys  dans  la  valine, 
and  perhaps  in  a  manner  even  upon  Flaubert  in  L’ Education 
sentimentale. 

And  of  such  a  poet  and  such  a  novelist,  nothing  remains  to-day 
l)nt  a  critic. 

But  how  living  a  critic ;  or,  rather,  the  only  living  one  of  a 
whole  century !  In  a  period  saturated  with  critics  he  dominates 
and  projects  out  of  his  century  and  into  ours  like  an  evergreen 
promontory  out  of  an  ocean  of  wrecks.  What  has  become  of  La 
Harpe,  Feletz,  Geoffroy  and  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  even  of  Ville- 
main  himself,  and  of  Desire  Nisard?  Where  are  these  head¬ 
masters,  these  self-assured  spirits,  these  infallible  guides  who 
made  both  scholars  and  grown-up  people  tremble  under  their 
ferule?  Where  are  their  proclamations,  their  prescriptions,  their 
encyclical  epistles,  their  absolutions,  their  benedictions  and  even 
their  indulgences,  w'here  their  quibbles  and  their  sallies,  their 
biting  words  and  their  praises?  They  are  not  even  phantoms 
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to-day ;  they  are  merely  names  who  have  lost  their  very  shadow ; 
and  the  only  living  one  among  them  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve. 

We  are  astonished.  In  order  to  make  a  clean  sweep  we  are 
ready  to  discard  that  name  with  the  others.  Have  we  not  tried 
to  read  over  again  the  Cours  de  littdrature  dramatique  of  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  which  once  passed  as  penetrating  and  witty? 
At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  w’e  have  yawned  and  have  put  it 
back  in  its  place  to  keep  the  other  four  volumes  company  in  a 
forgotten  corner.  Have  we  not,  with  a  desire  to  be  fair  or  per¬ 
haps  in  an  access  of  perversion,  taken  down  such  and  such  a 
work  of  Desire  Nisard  and  soon  come  to  Victor  Hugo’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  on  pent  itre  Nisard  sans  Stre  disiri  ? 

“What  solitude,  all  these  human  bodies,”  as  the  Fantasia  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  says.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  more  dead  than 
a  dead  critic.  And  should  this  one  survive? 

They  have  all  been  rejected.  One  is  tempted  to  do  the  same 
with  Sainte-Beuve.  One  forgets  him,  or  at  least  one  would  like 
to  forget  him ;  one  despises  him  a  little ;  one  remembers  a  good 
many  somewhat  detrimental  stories  about  him.  One  recalls  the 
fact  that  he  w^as  rather  indignant  with  Victor  Hugo,  venomous 
with  de  Vigny,  and  double-tongued  with  Lamartine,  that  he  has 
bitten  Balzac  and  treated  Stendhal  badly  enough.  Who,  then, 
in  his  time,  found  grace  before  him?  Shall  we  now  spare  him? 
We  may  perchance  find  ourselves  with  a  few  young  people  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  to-day,  and  we  may 
happen  to  mention  the  name  of  Sainte-Beuve.  The  master 
exclaims:  “Sainte-Beuve,  that  industrious  old  gossip!”,  and  we 
are  immediately  strengthened  in  our  decision  to  have  done  with 
Sainte-Beuve  for  good  and  all.  We  go  home  :  we  come  across 
him,  he  speaks,  and  we  are  once  more  caught  by  him  :  we  try 
again  to  avoid  him  and  to  struggle  against  his  grip  :  he  holds  fast 
and  we  are  compelled  to  follow  him,  to  own,  in  spite  of  every  bad 
iiitention ,  that  we  really  enjoy  him.  Whence  this  singular  charm ? 

“One  encounters  in  this  world  many  critics  w’ho  use  all  their 
genius,  and  they  have  a  large  measure  of  it.  to  obscure  the  points 
in  question  :  as  they  are  unable  to  break  through  the  chain  of 
certain  ideas,  they  do  their  best  to  entangle  themselves  in  them.” 
Tt  is  Sainte-Beuve  himself  who  speaks  thus  in  the  Pensees  de 
Joseph  Delorme,  that  fictitious  writer  under  whose  name  he 
published  his  first  poems.  Not  that  Sainte-Beuve  lacked  genius 
himself;  he  had  as  large  a  share  of  it,  and  more,  than  others, 
but  he  did  not  obscure  the  points ;  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
knew  how  to  elucidate  them.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
the  greatest  qualification  of  the  critic  :  well-ordered  penetration, 
the  art  of  examining,  and  examining  thoroughly,  and  of  putting 
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into  order  what  he  had  seen ;  he  had  the  gift  of  seeing  things 
with  what  in  our  own  days  Jules  E^nard  has  so  simply  and  justly 
called  V  ceil  clair. 

But  he  has  not  only  a  clear  eye,  he  also  has  a  swift  one ;  there 
is  no  movement  that  surprises  him.  It  is,  above  all,  animation 
that  appeals  to  him,  all  that  is  varied  and  flexible  in  life  and 
thought.  As  an  epigraph  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Portraits 
Contemporains  he  set  down  these  words  of  Senac  de  Meilhan  : 
“We  are  mobile,  and  we  judge  mobile  beings.”  This  is,  in  some 
ways,  the  constant  epigraph  of  all  his  work,  and  it  is  just  this 
that  has  kept  him  so  alive  and  makes  him  such  pleasant  com¬ 
pany.  He  repulsed  instinctively  all  systems ;  once  or  twice  it 
looked  as  if  he  w’ould  succumb  to  a  doctrine,  but  this  never 
lasted  long ;  he  only  wanted  to  acquire  better  judgment  by  pene¬ 
trating  into  such  doctrines  and  the  ideas  and  sentiments  that 
were  to  be  found  in  them.  Often  he  was  thought  to  be  attached 
to  one  group  or  another  which  in  reality  he  had  already  left  of 
his  own  free  will,  merely  casting  back  a  last  surveying  look, 
half  curious  and  half  detached.  He  could  never  be  detained 
against  his  wdll ;  he  was  ever  evasive,  and  it  w^as  precisely  that 
repeated  evasion  that  made  him  so  supple  and  kept  him  fresh 
and  alert  to  the  point  of  death. 

He  becomes  easily  attached  to  thoughts  that  please  him,  but 
he  detaches  himself  with  the  same  ease.  He  enters  into  things 
and  beings  and  he  leaves  them  again  without  precaution  and 
without  display  :  he  leaves  them  when  he  thinks  fit.  He  is  not 
content  with  judging  men  and  works  :  but  he  shares  their  lives, 
one  might  even  say  he  espouses  them.  But  this  done,  we  can 
also  see  him  leaving  them  behind,  either  because  he  may  think 
that  he  has  exhausted  them,  or  because  he  believes  that  he  can 
observe  them  better  at  a  distance  and  free  from  any  ties  that 
l)ind  him  to  them.  He  knows  perfectly  w’hether  he  ought  to  be 
within  or  without,  according  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  at  the 
same  time  always  remaining  master  of  himself. 

Occasionally,  or  even  mostly,  his  detachment  serves  him  better 
than  passion  serves  others.  One  feels  that,  the  more  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  subject  he  is  treating,  the  more  severely  he  puts 
himself  to  the  test.  Thus,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Port-Boyal, 
wdien,  having  passed  his  stage  of  religious  inclination,  he  has  to 
deal  w’ith  Pascal,  he  speaks  more  truly,  more  profoundly  and 
more  justly,  than  at  his  earlier  period  of  uncertainty  and  strong 
attraction  to  Catholicism,  when  he  was  writing  his  first  two 
volumes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  him,  his  manner  of  thinking,  his 
method,  and  what  one  may  call  his  attitude,  have  come  to  him 
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through  an  early  fault  which  his  biographers  vied  with  each  other 
in  exposing  :  his  timidity. 

It  was  less  a  fault,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  than  a 
drawback,  but  one  that  he  succeeded  in  surmounting.  Able  men 
employ  their  lives  in  hiding  those  aspects  of  themselves  which 
it  is  not  wise  to  expose,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  disguise  certain 
imperfections,  to  put  them  into  such  a  light  as  to  make  them 
look  rather  to  their  advantage  than  otherwise.  This  is,  when 
all  is  said,  all  the  good  that  education  can  claim  to  be  doing, 
and  it  is  in  teaching  us  this  art  that  it  serves  us. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  curiously  timid,  as  he  himself  avowed. 
Born  of  aged  parents,  brought  up  by  a  timorous  mother,  his 
nature  may  have  been  influenced  in  that  direction  from  the  first. 
But  his  timidity  was  all  the  more  striking  in  him,  because  his 
looks  did  not  betray  it.  He  had  robust  health  and  was  solidly 
built.  Had  he  been  delicate  nobody  would  have  been  surprised 
to  find  him  timid,  but,  to  look  at  him,  one  expected  him  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  Feeling  this,  he  was  all  the  more  irritated. 
Add  to  this  that  he  was  anything  but  handsome,  that  he  had  the 
tenderness  that  appertains  to  nearly  all  shy  people  because  of  a 
natural  need  to  seek  support  for  their  hesitation,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  his  tack  of  geniality  further  aggravated  bis 
already  too  restrained  effusions.* 

Nowadays  we  only  see  the  Sainte-Beuve  of  authority  in  his  full 
glory,  contributor  to  the  Moniteur,  member  of  the  Academic 
jranqaise,  and  Senator  of  the  Empire ;  but  that  Sainte-Beuve  is 
but  the  man  in  his  outward  appearance,  the  discarded  garments, 
if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  other,  the  real  Sainte-Beuve,  the  man 
whom  his  timidity  never  ceased  to  lead,  with  circumspection  and 
prudence,  to  the  place  we  have  seen  him  reach. 

He  begins  his  life  shyly,  and  tenderly  or  even  a  little  more. 
He  is  never  to  be  satisfied ;  his  senses  tug  at  him  in  vain,  and  he 
is  awkward.  In  his  time  one  had  to  be  able  to  converse  ;  the  period 
is  no  longer  that  of  military  inclinations ;  fashion  had  left  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  behind,  their  manners  had  disappeared 
after  Waterloo  together  with  the  Usurper.  We  are  in  1825,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bestoration.  Sentimentality  is  everywhere,  delicate 
or  insipid  in  turns.  It  is  the  period  of  lakes,  of  silken  rope- 
ladders  and  of  barcaroles,  of  foreheads  bowed  and  hands  to 
the  temples;  the  time  of  the  Mdditatiovs  and  of  FAoa,  sceur  des 
Anges.  To  uphold  the  banners  of  love,  or  at  least  to  be  its 

(1)  It  may  be  remarked  here  in  passing  that  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  the  only 
distinguished  child  of  aged  parents  of  his  time.  The  fathers  of  both  Balzac 
and  Baudelaire  were  at  least  sexagenarians.  These  three  examples  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  against  mere  than  one  theory  on  the  necessarily  feeble  character 
of  such  tardy  offspring. 
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champion  with  some  success  with  the  ladies,  one  must  have  aristo¬ 
cratic  manners  in  the  style  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de 
Ijamartine  or  M,  de  Vigny ;  a  little  later  only  the  gamineries  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  will  be  accepted.  But  what  is  one  to  do  at  such 
a  moment  with  a  young  provincial,  still  a  little  boorish,  who  does 
not  mind  being  mawkish  at  times?  Let  him  try  as  he  will  to 
act  tenderness  and  despair ;  he  is  too  healthy-looking  to  deceive 
anyone,  and  his  foot,  set  to  the  ground  firmly,  is  not  shod  with 
the  poet’s  sandal  that  is  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

Still,  in  his  poems  he  expresses,  helter-skelter,  all  that  he  feels, 
and  it  is  by  turns  a  pure  enough  tenderness  or  again  a  cynical 
appetite  for  more  positive  delights  that  speaks. 

For  a  long  time — I  mean  for  several  months — he  hides  his 
writings,  but,  taking  courage  one  day,  he  shows  them  to  the 
young  people  who  are  his  companions  at  that  period  and  whose 
names  are  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  two  ])eschamp8, 
Louis  Boulanger.  He  is  persuaded  to  publish  them,  but  he  dare 
not  do  so  under  his  own  name,  and  he  ascribes  to  a  fictitious  dead 
young  poet  the  best  among  the  }X)ems  he  has  composed  during 
these  ten  years  of  his  youth.  The  Poesies  de  Joseph  Delorme 
at  once  shock  and  compel  attention.  Terrified  at  having  dared 
to  [Hiblish  them,  one  might  think — for  it  has  become  known 
that  Joseph  Delorme  is  Sainte-Beuve — and  as  if  to  show  that 
he  had  not  lent  that  figure  his  own  manner,  he  gives  to  the  public 
the  Consolations,  whose  religious  tone  and  pure  aspirations 
reconcile  many  hearts  to  their  author. 

Thus,  from  the  beginning,  we  see  his  methods  and  what,  ety¬ 
mologically,  will  have  to  be  termed  his  duplicity.  He  never  takes 
one  definite  side ;  it  is  now  one,  now  the  other.  Timidity  at  first, 
becomes  his  second  nature.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  when 
he  is  well  established  in  his  place  and  when  he  has  reaped  the 
fruits  of  that  “duplicity,”  he  waxes  proud  of  it  : — 

“  Wc  nearly  all  carry  within  us  a  double  personality.  Saint  Paul  has  said 
it;  Racine  has  sung  it.  *  I  know  these  two  men  within  myself, ’  said 
Louis  XIV.  Buflon  has  admirably  described  the  moral  war  they  wag;-  against 
each  other.  I  too,  feeling  myself  double,  have  divided  myself  into  two.”  * 

But  in  1829  he  is  not  so  vain.  No  sooner  has  he  made  a  step 
iii  advance  than  he  draws  back  bis  foot,  or  pretends  to  do  so. 
He  does  the  same  with  women  :  he  either  hesitates  or  goes  too 
far  and  then  beats  a  hasty  retreat,  with  the  result  that  the  affair 
ends  in  a  quarrel,  or  that  he  is  offered  friendship,  where  he  sought 
something  quite  different.  Later,  expecting  nothing  more  from 
love,  friendship  will  offer  him  everything,  and  out  of  his  old 
disillusions  he  will  build  up  for  himself  a  kind  of  philosophy. 
.\nd  is  not  this  the  best  thing  that  can  be  made  of  them? 

(1)  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Consolatioju,  June  16th,  1862. 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  joins  the  Globe,  a  paper 
whose  tendencies  hardly  favour  new  ideas,  even  in  poetry. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  placid  proceedings,  which  at  first  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  Sainte-Beuve  manages  almost  from  the  out¬ 
set  to  extol  the  Romantics,  although  their  time  has  not  yet 
come.  They  are  only  too  glad  of  his  valuable  support  and 
readily  flock  to  him.  They  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and 
he  exchanges  views  with  them  every  night ;  he  makes  them  talk 
and  sizes  them  up,  measuring  their  enthusiasms  and  their 
designs. 

All  these  young  people  tremble  with  ardour ;  having  no  longer 
their  battlefields  as  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  they  exchange  the 
plain  of  Austerlitz  for  the  boards  of  the  stage.  They  exhort  each 
other  to  the  fight  and  form  groups  of  partisans.  Sainte-Beuve, 
needless  to  say,  is  of  their  number,  and  every  evening  he  is  found 
with  these  long-haired  warriors  preparing  plans  of  attack.  When 
the  battle — that  of  Hernani — draws  near,  he  is  not  conspicuous; 
it  is  not  he  who  is  seen  to  flourish  like  a  flag  a  red  waistcoat. 
He  is  there,  to  be  sure,  as  he  should  be ;  he  is  there  out  of 
curiosity,  but  already  in  retreat — in  the  shade.  His  timidity  has 
become  prudence  and  circumspection.  He  is  not  gulled  by 
displays  or  the  heat  of  battle,  nor  by  manoeuvres.  He  follows 
them,  the  adventure  interests  him  on  the  whole,  but  with  his 
clear  eye  he  has  already  perceived  that  at  the  end  of  it  all  it 
will  have  been  a  fight  against  the  windmills;  and  while  Jeune- 
Fmnce  shakes  with  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  he  follows  it 
w’ith  prudent  steps  at  a  distance,  muttering  betw’een  his  teeth, 
as  did  the  one  who  followed  Don  Quixote.  May  others  flare  up 
and  make  war ;  this  medieeval  chivalry  is  not  to  his  taste ;  he  is, 
by  nature  and  by  inclination ,  the  Sancho  Panza  of  Romanticism 

Like  Sancho,  he  is  cautious  and  full  of  good  sense;  he  loves 
the  good  things  of  this  world  and  does  not  get  lost  among  the 
stars.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  mad  chase,  he  is  in  no  hurry,  he 
prefers  to  go  slowly  and  to  look  about  him  at  leisure ;  he  likes 
his  ease.  Having  in  his  young  days  already  become  a  little  stout, 
he  does  not  worry  about  it;  he  does  not  attempt — like  Stendhal, 
that  other  bourgeois — to  get  rid  of  his  physical  defect  and  to 
improve  his  figure  with  the  aid  of  a  good  tailor.  He  does  not 
mind  being  a  little  bulky,  for  he  thinks  that  he  looks  w’ell  enough 
like  this,  and  it  enables  him  to  remain  on  better  terms  with 
himself.  He  knows  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  run,  that 
he  will  not  be  made  to  go  more  quickly  than  he  chooses.  He  can 
keep  his  nerve  and  his  good  humour,  and,  besides,  he  has  not 
more  emhonpomt  than  he  ought ;  he  is  quite  alert  and  lets  us 
know  it. 
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When  he  was  merely  shy,  in  his  youth,  he  became  accustomed 
to  looking  round  himself  slowly  and  deliberately  to  avoid  a  trap  or 
a  bait,  and  he  got  into  the  habit  of  weighing  everything  and 
examining  it  at  least- twice.  A  good  school  for  judgment !  With 
age  and  success  he  acquired  a  measure  of  assurance,  but  the 
foundations  of  his  nature  were  laid,  and  he  could  not  wholly 
deny  them.  His  early  diffidence  put  him  for  ever  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  attractions  and  those  of  the  world,  and  he  never 
lets  himself  go  against  his  will.  He  knows  himself,  he  has  judged 
himself  like  all  the  others ;  he  does  not  admire,  but  he  appre¬ 
ciates  himself.  He  has  got  to  taking  great  pleasure  in  his  own 
company,  and  he  makes  us  share  that  pleasure,  but  he  never 
intrudes.  At  a  time  when  every  writer  takes  some  attitude  or 
other,  he  is  good-natured,  benevolent ;  he  remains  simplicity 
itself.  He  always  preserves  an  amiable  simplicity  of  manner; 
sometimes  only  he  has  two.  Like  nearly  all  timid  people,  he  is 
sometimes  caught  being  a  little  surly,  perhaps  even  somewhat 
like  Tartuffe. 

Thus  he  has  made  a  good  many  enemies,  w’ho  w’ere  not  wTong 
in  disliking  him.  But  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  mis¬ 
understood  him  and  that  he  loved  the  truth  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  betray  his  friends  without  remorse  for  its  sake. 

His  simplicity  is  not  feigned,  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  very 
nature.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  his  class.  He  comes  from  a 
middle-class  stock  and  has  neither  the  prejudices  and  the  fine 
soaring  flights  of  nobility,  nor  the  illusions  and  the  frankness  of 
the  people.  He  is  always  on  the  middle  path. 

Even  in  his  lyricism  he  is  fond  of  simplicity.  At  a  moment 
when  Romanticism  boils  over  and  there  is  nothing  but  promon¬ 
tories,  roaring  streams  and  winds  blowing  only  to  arrange  the 
drapery  of  a  floating  cloak  or  impart  an  inspired  look  to  the 
scantiest  head  of  hair ;  w’hen  everybody  dreams  of  Byron 
and  tries  to  imitate  his  aristocratic  declamation,  Sainte-Beuve 
goes  straight  to  Cowper,  to  Burns,  to  Crabbe,  and,  above  all, 
to  Wordsworth.  He  has  a  great  inclination  towards  England 
and  its  countryside,  where  it  is  artless  and  uns}X)ilt.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  is  of  English  origin,  and,  born  at  Boulogne, 
he  has  long  lived  close  to  England.  It  is  speaking  of  that 
country  that  he  began  his  literary  career,'  and  his  first 

(1)  In  October,  November,  and  December,  1825,  he  published  in  the  Globe 
three  articles  on  the  subject  of  Amed4e  Pichot’s  Voyage  hiatorique  et 
litteraire  en  AngUterre  et  en  Ecoaae,  and  he  said,  among  other  things  : 
“  While  our  descriptive  poets  have  made  a  faithful  but  monotonous  copy  of 
inanimate  nature,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  England  to  associate  with  such 
pictures  the  impressions  to  which  they  give  rise  and  to  enliven  them  with 
a  reflection  of  human  sentiment." 
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verses  are  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wordsworth  and  of 
Southey.  He  imitates  and  translates  them,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  them,  because  they  reflect  his  own  innate  tastes.  The  poetical 
qualities  of  everyday  objects  and  familiar  scenes  which  Words¬ 
worth  claims  necessarily  appeal  to  a  man  who  is  attracted  by 
Romanticism  only  in  so  far  as  it  observes  and  speaks  clearly. 
He  is  of  Wordsworth’s  opinion  that  one  can  express  everything, 
even  in  poetry,  by  means  of  current  language.  Through  this  idea 
he  has  imparted  to  the  French  Romantics  a  peculiar  element.  He 
has  engendered  in  Victor  Hugo  himself  a  certain  simplicity. 
One  need  only  look  at  the  Feuilles  d’Automne  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  Abbe  Delille  or  Chateaubriand  rimed, 
nor  an  awkward  version  of  Lamartine,  like  the  Odes  et  Ballades, 
and  that  Hugo  does  not  stoop  to  parodying  himself  as  he  does 
all  too  often  later  on.  There  is  in  the  Poesies  de  Joseph  Delorme, 
in  the  Consolations  and  in  the  Pensees  d’Aout  a  kind  of  naivete 
and  a  modern  accent,  which  have  influenced  more  than  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  certain  utterances  of  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine. 
Therefore  Sainte-Beuve  should  be  more  highly  esteemed  as  a 
poet  than  he  is.^ 

But,  whatever  their  merits,  neither  the  Poesies  nor  his  novel, 
Volupte,  although  one  may  be  glad  to  have  read  them,  can  hold 
our  thoughts  for  long.  Sainte-Beuve  himself  has  understood  this 
long  before  us.  One  thinks  of  the  saying  of  the  old  Commynes : 
“  I  have  seen  few  people  in  my  life  who  knew  the  right  time 
to  flee.”  Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  those  “few  people”;  he 
has,  without  turning  back,  deserted  the  dreams  of  whose  sub¬ 
stance  within  himself  he  was  not  sure.  He  did  not  possess 
enough  self-assurance  to  interest  others  in  them,  and  he,  on  the 
contrary,  was  inclined  to  ask  of  these  others  what  he  could  not 
offer.  He  knew  how  to  observe,  listen  to,  and  penetrate  into 
them,  and  he  proceeded  to  paint  them  in  their  ordinary  ways  of 
life  and  thought.  Professors  may  write  treatises  and  histories, 
he  is  content  with  portraits  and  discourses. 

His  early  shyness  had  given  him  a  kind  of  defiance,  and  he  has 
drawn  from  it  wisdom  and  taste ;  he  knows  w'hat  he  speaks  about 
and  why  he  speaks,  but  he  does  not  let  us  feel  it  too  much.  It 
is  more  true  to  say  of  him,  as  he  said  of  Montesquieu,  that  “  he 
grips  those  who  listen  to  him  by  the  arm.”  He  never  raises  his 
voice ;  he  does  not  tire  us,  and  even  when  w'e  do  not  agree  with 

(1)  Sainte-Beuve  has  all  his  life  revered  Wordsworth,  whom  he  called 
“  that  great  and  peaceful  spirit,  that  patriarch  of  the  intimate  Muse,”  and 
he  has  added  this  note  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Wordsworth  to  La  Morvonais. 
the  friend  of  Maurice  de  Guerin  :  “  I  have  seen  with  thankful  surprise  that 
my  name  was  known  to  Wordsworth  ”  (Article  on  Maurice  de  Gu6rin,  September 
24th,  1850,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  Vol.  XV.). 
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him  on  a  question,  he  speaks  of  it  with  such  good  grace,  reflec¬ 
tion  and  simplicity  that  we  willingly  hear  him.  He  is  an  ever- 
ready  companion. 

In  no  single  one  of  the  numerous  Causeries  du  Lundi  is  one 
conscious  of  an  effort ;  whether  he  speaks  of  authors  of  the  past 
or  writers  of  his  own  time,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  he  is  always 
attracted  by  the  pleasure  of  examining  and  understanding.  In 
his  portraits  of  women  there  is  much  sweetness  and  even  kindli¬ 
ness,  and  where  there  is  more  melancholy  than  acerbity,  one  is 
touched  as  by  a  personal  regret. 

The  Causeries  du  Lundi  read  like  a  tale.  There  are  all  kinds ; 
personalities,  groups  of  society,  landscapes  and  thoughts  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  their  full  freshness,  and  the  narrator  guides  us, 
his  personality  being  ever  behind  his  models.  We  can  see  him 
with  his  modest  look,  with  his  pointed  nose  in  the  full  face,  his 
small  piercing  and  furtive  eyes,  the  sensuous  and  sceptical  mouth 
where  there  is  always  a  smile  only  half  concealed  by  malice. 

According  to  his  whim,  he  moves  about  the  centuries  without 
any  system,  and  discourses  during  his  wanderings.  He  measures 
men  of  all  ages  and  even  the  greatest  do  not  surprise  him ;  he 
has  examined  them  closely  and  knows  their  little  ways ;  nothing 
is  concealed  from  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest  among  them  do  not 
astonish  him  sufficiently,  and  this  is  the  only  fault  we  can  find 
with  him.  “No  man  is  great  before  his  valet,”  as  the  adage  says, 
and  there  certainly  is  something  of  the  flunkey  in  this  Sancho 
Panza. 

When,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  La  Bruy  fere  entered  into 
service  with  the  Condfe  family,  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  he  entered  the  house  at  least  by 
the  carriage  entrance;  but  when  Sainte-Beuve  enters  into  the 
intimacy  of  a  genius,  it  is  often  by  the  back  stairs.  On  the  whole 
he  appreciates  talent  better  than  genius ;  and  he  is  mostly  on  the 
safe  side. 

He  keeps  his  place  between  the  great,  the  bourgeois  and  the 
people,  like  a  porter,  half  bourgeois  and  half  valet.  He  lives  on 
the  ground  floor,  nearest  the  street,  but  in  order  to  gain  instruc¬ 
tion  he  occasionally  visits  the  upper  floors.  Nobody  of  interest 
enters  or  leaves  without  his  -knowledge  and  explanation.  You 
may  go  and  visit  whomever  you  choose  in  French  literature  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  past  century,  you  will  find  Sainte-Beuve  at  the 
door  and  be  retained  by  him  in  the  lodge. 

He  alone  remains  alive  among  the  critics  of  his  century,  as 
Diderot  does  of  the  preceding  one.  But  Diderot  became  a  critic 
out  of  his  passion  for  life  and  his  need  of  activity,  following  an 
impulse  of  generosity  which  made  him  wish  to  make  others 
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benefit  by  his  appreciation  of  them.  Diderot  came  of  the  people, 
and  he  has  its  uncontrolled  candour  and  immediate  sympathy. 
In  Sainte-Beuve  we  find  the  prudence,  the  knowledge,  the  malice 
and  the  economy  of  the  petit  bourgeois. 

However,  let  there  be  no  mistake ;  he,  too,  has  his  convictions 
and  his  indignations.  He  can  even  occasionally  be  brave.  When 
it  is  necessary  he  can  take  up  a  cause  with  as  much  heat  as  is 
compatible  with  preservation  of  prudence.  One  is  always 
reminded  of  the  duel  he  once  fought  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  keeping  his  umbrella  in  the  other.  .  .  . 

He  walks  along  with  small,  firm  steps,  speaking  in  a  quiet 
voice,  and  somehow  we  cannot  help  following  and  listening  to 
him. 

G.  Jean-Aubry. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 


There  is  a  very  prevalent  illusion  that  because  there  have  been 
no  great  strikes  of  late  Capital  and  Labour  have  settled  down 
to  work  amicably  together.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  What  is  really  happening  is  in  the  nature  of  a  truce, 
following  upon  Labour’s  exhaustion  as  a  consequence  of  the  many 
disputes  that  occurred  after  the  war.  To  speak  quite  plainly, 
there  is  no  peace,  nor  is  there  sign  of  peace.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  hope  that  if  the  representatives  of  Capital  and  Labour 
could  only  be  induced  to  meet  and  to  discuss  their  differences 
with  good  will,  a  Pact  of  Peace  covering  a  definite  period  of 
years  could  perhaps  be  negotiated.  But  even  that  hope  has 
vanished.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  more  responsible  leaders  of 
Capital  and  Labour  have  frequently  met  together  to  see  whether 
some  enduring  accommodation  could  not  be  arranged,  but  after 
much  earnest  conversation  and  not  a  little  display  of  good  feeling, 
it  has  been  felt  that  under  present  conditions  no  lasting  agreement 
was  possible.  On  both  sides  there  was  an  equal  realisation  that 
the  existing  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour  were  about  as  bad 
as  they  could  well  be.  The  more  farseeing  employers  were 
quite  ready  to  recognise  that  the  system  under  w'hich  industry 
is  organised  at  present  is  defective,  but  they  were  wholly  unable 
to  suggest  any  remedies,  and,  of  course,  held  to  the  view  that 
Ijabour’s  alternative  plan  would  certainly  lead  to  even  a  worse 
state  of  affairs. 

Whatever  criticism  could  be  levelled  against  Labour’s  atti¬ 
tude,  at  least  it  had  the  merit  of  being  definite.  Summed  up, 
it  amounted  to  this  :  that  the  existing  system  might  perhaps 
be  repaired,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  endurable 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time ;  that  fundamentally  it  was 
immoral  and  unworkable ;  and  finally  that  it  could  only  give 
place  to  Socialism.  At  the  same  time.  Labour  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  its  ideals  could  not  be  realised  in  a  day,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  it  was  just  as  well  to  arrive  at  a  temporary 
arrangement  with  Capital.  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  more  moderate  section  of  Labour  holds  that  its  educational 
efforts  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  when  the  workers 
are  well  off  than  when  they  are  depressed  and  in  want.  Realising 
that  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  essential  in  order 
that  payment  can  be  made  in  exported  manufactures  for  the 
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imported  food  supplies  upon  which  we  are  mainly  dependent 
it  is  desirous  of  avoiding,  on  grounds  that  are  severely  practical, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  revolutionary  chaos.  The  extreme 
section  of  Labour,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in  doing  every¬ 
thing  it  can,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  undermine  the  existing 
system  in  the  hope  that  starvation  will  stimulate  revolt.  The 
precedents  of  France  and  Eussia  certainly  do  show  that  starva¬ 
tion  stimulates  revolt,  but  the  violent  passions  aroused  in  the 
process  obscured,  if  they  did  not  indeed  wholly  destroy,  any  ideal 
that  might  have  been  present.  If  we  bear  in  mind  these  prece¬ 
dents,  we  can  see  how  deplorable  was  the  recent  failure  of 
Capital  and  Labour  to  come  to  terms. 

The  discussions  were  narrowed  down  to  one  vital  issue — the 
issue  of  a  minimum  or  subsistence  wage.  Labour  has  set  its 
heart  upon  securing  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  a  question  of 
which  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  objected 
that  there  are  other  pressing  problems,  such  as  the  need  for 
adequate  provision  for  unemployment,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
A  serious  attempt  is,  in  fact,  being  made  to  deal  with  these 
latter  problems.  The  Government  at  the  moment  is  conducting 
an  investigation  into  the  practicability  of  insurance  by  industry. 
It  was  Mr.  McCurdy  who  brought  this  question  to  the  forefront 
of  serious  politics.  In  a  series  of  articles  and  speeches  he 
demonstrated  with  precise  facts  and  figures  that  insurance  by 
industry  would  afford  far  more  substantial  benefits  to  the  workers 
than  are  possible  under  the  existing  insurance  scheme.  Never¬ 
theless,  Labour  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  minimum  wage  is 
of  first  importance.  It  is  the  lack  of  the  minimum  wage  which 
is  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  social  evils  which  afflict  our 
civilisation  to-day,  and  which  is  directly  responsible  for  race 
deterioration.  An  adequate  minimum  wage  is  the  first  essential 
for  life  itself.  Without  it  no  provision  can  be  made,  not  even 
in  the  form  of  insurance  by  industry,  for  those  rainy  days  which 
come  in  every  one’s  existence.  In  their  discussions  with  the 
employers,  the  Labour  representatives  have  pointed  out  that 
a  large  number  of  the  working  classes  are  at  present  receiving 
a  wage  very  much  below  the  minimum  needed  for  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  The  miners  and  the  agricultural  workers  were 
cited  as  notable  examples.  Employers  at  once  replied  that  under 
present  conditions  industry  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  were  being  paid.  In  many  instances,  it  was  said,  profits 
have  been  sacrificed  to  wages,  and  in  some  cases  employers  were 
actually  keeping  their  concerns  going  with  the  proceeds  of  over¬ 
drafts  from  the  bank.  It  was  even  hinted  that  Labour  would 
have  to  accept  still  lower  wages  than  those  ruling  at  present,  for 
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it  was  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  meet  her  Eeparation  payments, 
Germany  would  have  to  export  immense  quantities  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  cheap  labour,  and  that  the  British  worker,  if  he  wished 
to  survive,  would  be  forced  to  accept  a  wage  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  that  of  the  German  worker.  Another  example  this,  of  the 
so-called  inexorable  economic  law  which  is  always  cited  as  the 
modern  justification  for  slavery. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospect  thus  revealed  was 
extremely  depressing.  After  all  the  glowing  promises  that  were 
made  of  a  happier  England  so  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  workers  of  this  country  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
conditions  which  are  far  worse  than  any  which  prevailed  before 
1914.  Naturally,  Labour  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
prospect,  even  in  a  remote  future,  of  the  employers  agreeing  to 
pay  an  all-round  minimum  wage.  This  question  at  once  produced 
the  legitimate  inquiry  as  to  what  Labour  on  its  side  was  prepared 
to  do.  Would  there  be  some  relaxation  of  trade  union  restric¬ 
tions?  Would  there  be  some  guarantee  of  output?  And  what 
machinery  would  be  devised  to  deal  with  current  disputes? 
Would  Labour  agree  at  all  times  to  accept  arbitration?  All 
these  points  were  discussed  exhaustively  without  any  definite 
conclusions  being  arrived  at,  but  from  all  I  have  heard  I  do  not 
think  that  Labour  was  disinclined  for  concessions.  The  sole 
exception  was  in  regard  to  guarantee  of  output.  Labour  urges 
that  once  a  living  wage  were  conceded  a  great  psychological  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  the  workers.  At  once  their  spirit  would 
revive,  and  production  would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But 
while  on  the  subject  of  production  Labour  had  its  own  complaint 
to  make  against  the  employers.  The  employers  do  not  always 
furnish  the  best  facilities,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  very  frequently,  they  themselves  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  limit  production  in  their  own  interests.  Finally,  while 
the  system  of  individual  enterprise  may  stimulate  general  activity, 
it  undoubtedly  results  in  the  reckless  exploitation  of  the  world’s - 
resources  and  leads  to  waste  and  extravagance.  All  these  con¬ 
siderations  may  or  may  not  condemn  Capitalism  as  a  system, 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  do  effectually  destroy  all 
possibility  of  a  minimum  wage,  for  no  matter  how  prosperous 
the  times  may  become,  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of 
employers  who  do  not  earn  sufficient  profits  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage  demanded  by  Labour.  When  faced  with 
this  fact.  Labour’s  only  alternative  plan  was  that  the  employers 
should  so  organise  themselves  that  the  richer  ones  among  them 
could  financially  assist  the  poorer  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
permit  them  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  their  workers.  That 
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alternative  involves  the  grouping  together  of  industries  and  the 
formation  of  profit  pools.  It  would  be  a  step  along  the  road  to 
that  concentration  of  capital  which  Karl  Marx  tells  us  is  to  be 
the  inevitable  forerunner  of  Socialism.  Such  a  development  would, 
of  course,  hardly  distimb  Labour,  whose  ultimate  ends  it  would 
serve.  One  cannot  help  observing,  however,  in  passing  that  if 
we  regard  this  plan  of  Labour  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  the  tentative  schemes  of  the  State  for  an  elaboration 
of  insurance,  the  whole  tendency  is  towards  concentration  and 
amalgamation. 

The  employers  at  once  proceeded  to  demonstrate  from  their 
point  of  view  that  Labour’s  plan  was  impracticable.  It  would, 
they  declared,  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  individual  or  com¬ 
petitive  system.  The  argument  was  put  in  this  fashion  :  A  man 
who  cannot  afford  in  good  times  to  pay  a  fair  wage  is  more  often 
than  not  an  inefficient  employer.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  be 
assisted  by  his  fellow  employers  whose  prosperity  is  the  outcome 
of  business  capacity  and  foresight?  There  is  no  answer  to  the 
case  when  it  is  presented  in  that  way.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  community  an  inefficient  employer  who  cannot  pay  a  fair 
wage  is  socially  undesirable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
urged,  the  capacity  to  pay  a  fair  wage  is  not  the  only  test  of 
efficiency.  An  employer  may  be  creating  enormous  profits  and 
paying  his  workers  a  full  subsistence  rate  of  wages,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  may  be  doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  interests  of 
the  community.  He  may,  for  example,  be  producing  some  com¬ 
modity  which,  though  very  much  in  demand,  is  nevertheless 
a  positive  injury  to  its  consumer.  He  may,  again,  be  extrava¬ 
gantly  drawing  upon  or  mishandling  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  raw  materials,  in  the  source,  treatment  and  destiny  of  which 
the  community  is  always  entitled  to  have  an  interest.  And, 
finally,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  may  be  doing  business  with 
foreigners,  or  even  for  that  matter  with  his  own  countrymen, 
in  a  manner  which  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
In  speaking  of  the  community  one  not  only  alludes  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  one  generation,  but  makes  reasonable  allowance  for 
those  of  future  generations.  It  is  a  crude  economic  theory  which 
ordains  that  so  long  as  individual  competition  is  unfettered  every¬ 
thing  rights  itself  automatically  in  this  world,  and  that  progress 
in  industry  is  necessarily  orderly  and  sustained.  The  employers, 
as  I  have  said,  defend  themselves  by  asserting  that  we  are  passing 
through  the  worst  times,  and  that  when  we  emerge,  every  one, 
including  Labour,  will  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  But  what  they  cannot  understand  is  that  Labour  is  not 
only  determined  to  improve  its  position  quickly,  but  intends 
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that  such  improvement  shall  be  expressed  not  merely  in  an 
equal,  but  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  prevailed  before  the 
war,  and  one,  moreover,  that  shall  apply  to  all,  and  not  to  a 
section  of  the  workers  alone. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  minimum  wage  were  established  to¬ 
morrow  a  number  of  the  poorer  employers  would  automatically 
be  exterminated.  But  would  this  necessarily  be  a  calamity? 
From  the  side  of  Capital  it  is  contended  that  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  employers  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  employed.  But  this  need  not  necessarily 
follow.  If  we  accept  the  argument  that  an  employer  who  cannot 
pay  a  fair  wage  is  an  inefficient  employer,  then  are  we  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  his  elimination  might  ultimately  be 
for  the  good  of  industry  generally  ?  For,  however  weak  or  incom¬ 
petent  his  productive  capacity  might  be,  a  certain  amount  of 
competition  would  go  with  him,  and  the  business  which  he  had 
hitherto  done  would  merely  be  transferred  to  other  and  better 
hands.  Here  the  question  properly  occurs :  If  the  inefficient 
employer  be  so  ruthlessly  dealt  with,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  inefficient  worker?  Is  he  also  worth  the  same  as  the  efficient 
worker?  Labour  representatives  answer  that  the  inefficient 
worker  is  the  product  of  bad  industrial  organisation,  with  the 
attendant  social  evils  which  it  produces,  and  that  once  this 
organisation  were  improved,  such  inefficiency  as  does  exist 
among  the  workers  would  tend  to  disappear.  But  with  them  this 
is  a  mere  side  issue,  for  their  whole  case  for  the  minimum  wage 
is  based  upon  the  incontestable  argument  that  every  human  being 
is  entitled  to  receive  for  his  labour  remuneration  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  life.  If  industry 
as  at  present  organised  cannot  pay  this  minimum  wage,  and  if 
it  cannot  reorganise  itself  so  as  to  afford  this  standard,  then 
the  whole  system  is  obviously  a  failure,  and  as  soon  as  we 
recognise  this  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone  concerned.  For 
rather  than  continue  to  work  for  a  wage  that  does  not  permit 
of  the  common  decencies  of  life  and  for  a  system  which  holds 
out  not  the  least  hope  of  any  appreciable  improvement  even 
in  a  remote  future.  Labour  will  abandon  its  moderate  attitude, 
will  cease  all  attempts  to  compromise,  even  for  a  temporary 
period,  with  Capital,  and  will  ultimately  be  forced  to  declare 
open  hostility  to  the  existing  order.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wealthier  capitalists  have  merely  been  asked  to  sacrifice 
part  of  their  profits  in  order  to  assist  the  less  wealthy  ones 
among  them.  If  what  they  say  is  true,  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  utterly  destroying  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
the  industry  of  the  country  rests,  then  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  the  workers,  who  cannot  at  present  get  a  subsistence  wage, 
fail  to  understand  what  is  called  “  inexorable  economic  law,” 
and  that  they  should  seek  to  escape  from  their  condition  by  what¬ 
ever  means  may  be  at  their  disposal,  even  if  such  escape  involve 
themselves  as  well  as  those  who  employ  them  in  irretrievable 
ruin?  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who  perceive 
the  impasse  to  which  things  have  come  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  ;  Is  there  any  way  out? 

The  issue,  after  all,  is  not  one  that  only  concerns  Capital 
and  Labour.  The  community  is  not  solely  divided  into 
capitalists  and  workers  who  come  within  the  term  ”  Labour.” 
But  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  welfare  and  even 
the  existence  of  the  community  is  wholly  dependent  upon  some 
degree  of  harmony  being  preserved  as  between  Capital  and 
Labour.  This  brings  us  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  State, 
which  is  the  only  institution  claiming  to  represent  the  whole  of 
the  community,  should  take  upon  itself  the  control  of  production. 
Merely  to  mention  State  control,  however,  is  to  bring  about 
one’s  head  a  storm  of  protest.  Industry,  we  are  told,  will  never 
permit  itself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bureaucracy,  but  industry 
is  perishing  because  it  will  not  organise  itself  on  scientific  lines, 
and  if,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  section  of  the  community  is 
forced  to  live  under  conditions  which  have  detrimental  reaction 
on  the  race  as  a  whole,  then  it  is  clear  that  something  drastic 
must  be  done.  Of  what  use  is  it  attempting  to  preserve  so- 
called  individualism  if  we  are  to  destroy  in  the  process  countless 
numbers  of  individuals,  or  if  we  are  merely  able  to  do  no  more 
for  them  than  keep  them  just  alive?  The  idea  of  Capitalism 
as  one  great  united  force  preached  by  the  advanced  revolu¬ 
tionaries  has  to  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  very  much  modified, 
for  it  is  plain  that  capitalists  would  rather  see  anything  happen 
than  that  they  should  help  one  another.  Selfishness,  of  course, 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  section  of  the  community,  but 
up  to  the  present  Labour’s  principal  demand  for  a  subsistence 
wage  is  obviously  so  moderate  and  sensible  that  no  possibility  of 
disunity  within  its  ranks  on  that  issue  could  arise.  In  this 
demand  Labour  will,  I  prophesy,  carry  with  it  the  majority 
of  the  community.  As  the  prosperous  employers  are  not  willing 
to  help  the  poorer  employers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  living 
wage,  the  former  will  have  to  be  controlled  and  the  latter 
eliminated  by  the  State.  There  is  no  other  alternative  if  we 
are  not  all  to  go  down  to  ruin,  which  would  be  a  very  foolish 
and  unnecessary  thing  to  do  merely  to  assist  the  capitalists  to 
keep  up  their  illusion  that  what  they  have  got  and  the  little 
we  have  got  is  the  result  of  their  unrestrained  competition  one 
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with  another.  We  may  not  be  ready  as  yet  for  a  full  measure 
of  Socialism,  but  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  present  system  is  unworkable,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
Labour  refuses  to  accept  the  hopeless  and  slavish  position  allotted 
to  it,  thinking  men  are  beginning  to  realise  that  whatever  may 
be  said  against  State  control,  some  experiment  in  peace  time 
must  be  made  on  these  lines  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  somewhat 
dilapidated  civilisation.  We  certainly  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  be  ruined  by  capitalists  who  assert  that  the  system  of  indi¬ 
vidual  competition  which  has  brought  the  community  to  this 
impasse  must  not  on  any  account  be  disturbed.  The  problem 
is  one  not  merely  of  national  significance ;  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clear  that  the  existing  methods  of  haphazard  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  restore  the  world  as  a  whole  to  prosperity.  No 
alternative  can  be  suggested  save  the  universal  application  of 
the  principle  of  State  control.  Already  such  State  control  exists 
in  regard  to  individuals  whose  activities  are  criminally  anti¬ 
social,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  in 
some  form  or  other  to  individuals  whose  activities  are 
economically  anti-social. 

Lancelot  Lawton. 
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THE  STRAITS— BEFORE  AND  AFTER. ^ 


Bbfobe  approaching  the  principal  object  of  this  article,  namely 
an  examination  of  the  conditions  which  regulated  the  Straits 
before  the  War  and  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
connection  during  the  last  nine  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  remind 
my  readers  that  this  waterway  includes  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  describe  very  briefly 
the  geography  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Dardanelles,  which  constitute  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Marmora,  are  approximately  thirty-five 
miles  long  and  their  width  varies  from  about  1,300  yards  to 
about  four  miles.  Proceeding  up  this  famous  channel  one  is 
struck  by  the  marked  difference  in  the  conformation  of  its  two 
coasts.  On  the  European  side  there  is  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli, 
the  mountainous  and  rugged  nature  of  which  was  so  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  of  eight  years  ago.  On  the 
south-east  or  Asiatic  flank  the  country  is  lower,  greener,  and  more 
fertile,  and  here  is  Chanak,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
late.  The  Marmora,  the  size  of  which  is  very  deceptive  on 
ordinary  maps,  measures  approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  by  forty-five  miles  from  north 
to  south  in  its  broadest  part.  It  provides  accommodation  for 
several  groups  of  islands,  and  it  is  swept  by  storms  in  which  I  have 
often  been  far  from  comfortable  and  once  almost  shipwrecked. 
Constantinople  itself  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  this  enclosed 
sea  with  the  Bosphorus.  The  length  of  that  channel,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Marmora  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  varies  in  width 
from  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  a  little  over  two  miles, 
is  approximately  nineteen  miles.  Unlike  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Bosphorus,  which  resembles  an  ever- winding  river  and  both  shores 
of  which  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  water’s  edge,  is 
bordered  by  picturesque  wooden  houses  and  by  fine  and  stately 
palaces.  Indeed,  both  sides  of  this  miraculous  wonderful  water 
highway  are  so  well  populated  that  two  continuous  towns,  or, 
more  correctly,  two  long  series  of  villages,  run  practically  all  the 
way  from  Galata  to  Buyukdere  on  the  European  side  and  from 
Scutari  to  Beikos  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  Further  to  the  north 
the  two  shores  are  less  thickly  built  upon,  and  after  a  few  miles 

(1)  For  a  full  study  of  this  question  up  to  the  year  1917  see  The  Question 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  by  Pbillipson  and  Buxton.  The  Black  Sea 
Pilot  and  The  European  Concert  in  ^  Eastern  Question,  by  T.  E.  Holland,  are 
also  helpful. 
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one  enters  the  Black  Sea,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  in  ancient 
days  its  passage  was  considered  perilous.  Here  we  have  a  huge 
land-locked  sheet  of  water,  the  superficial  area  of  which  is  roughly 
180,000  square  miles,  that  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus,  which  are  only  fringed  upon 
by  Ottoman  territory,  it  is  bordered  by  four  countries — Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  Eussia,  and  Turkey — the  first  two  mentioned  possess¬ 
ing  no  other  sea  coast.  Moreover,  whereas  Constantinople  is 
the  only  city  of  real  importance  on  the  Straits,  and  whereas  no 
rivers  of  significance  drain  into  them,  the  Black  Sea  has  numerous 
ports,  such  as  Varna,  Constanta,  Odessa,  and  Batoum,  which 
are  or  were  possessed  of  a  wide  trade ;  and  the  rivers  flowing  into 
it  have  basins  of  perhaps  1,000,000  square  miles.  The  vast 
volume  of  water  which  they  bring  down  accounts  for  the  small 
degree  of  saltness  of  the  sea  and  for  the  fact  that,  as  its  only 
outlet  is  by  way  of  the  Straits,  the  current  nearly  always  flows 
towards  the  Mediterranean  and  not  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

These  geographic  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  two  problems,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  a  canal-like  channel 
leading  to  and  from  an  enormous  semi-lake  which  is  international. 
The  Straits  can  be  classed  as  Turkish  territorial  waters,  for  except 
m  the  Sea  of  Marmora  their  width  is  nowhere  as  great  as  six 
miles.  They  are  vitally  important  to  Turkey  because  they  form 
the  most  convenient  means  of  communication  between  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  that  country,  and  because  the 
former,  if  not  the  present  or  future  capital,  is  situated  on  their 
very  banks.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  highway  would 
be  regulated  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  territorial  waters,  and 
the  Ottoman  Government,  as  the  Sovereign  Power,  would  have 
the  right  to  construct  any  fortifications  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  its  coasts  and  of  Constantinople.  Speaking  generally,  there¬ 
fore,  it  has  always  been  and  must  remain  the  object  of  the  Turks 
to  enjoy  the  undisputed  control  of  the  Straits,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  thrown  open  to  the  unhindered  passage  of  the 
world’s  ships  of  war  and  commerce,  for,  once  that  control  is 
abrogated,  Constantinople  may  become  almost  as  open  to  menace 
or  attack  as  would  London  were  the  Thames  to  be  an  international 
highway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Straits  are  navigable  and  they 
lead  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  which  three  countries  besides 
Turkey  have  a  right.  Indeed,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  channels  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  there  are  no  other  examples  to  be  compared 
with  the  Dardanelles,  the  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus;  for 
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whilst  the  Suez,  Kiel,  and  Panama  Canals  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  all  provide  important  short  cuts  from  sea  to  sea,  none 
of  these  channels  constitutes  the  only  means  of  entry  into  and 
exit  from  non-territorial  waters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that,  until  lately,  Kussia  had  always  worked  for  the 
opening  of  the  Straits,  at  least  to  her  own  fleet,  and  that  Bulgaria 
and  Boumania  are  anxious  as  to  the  future  of  these  waterways. 
Consequently,  the  principal  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  giving  adequate 
security  to  Turkey,  who  cannot  willingly  lay  herself  open  to  an 
attack  upon  her  very  vitals,  and  of  securing  the  maintenance  of 
•  the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 

After  the  problem  had  been  playing  its  part  in  European  events 
for  several  centuries,  and  when  an  ever-recurring  struggle  had 
been  in  progress  between  Turkey  and  Bussia  for  many  years, 
the  former  country  turned  her  attention  towards  Great  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  Treaty  of  Dardanelles  was  signed  on 
January  6th,  1809.  That  arrangement  constituted  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era,  because  it  deflnitely  laid  down  that  what  was 
then  called  the  “ancient  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire” 
should  be  observed.  This  regulation,  to  the  effect  that  ships  of 
war  of  all  nations  were  to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  channel 
of  Constantinople,  was  accepted  by  England,  Turkey  on  her  part 
undertaking  to  exclude  such  warships.  In  1829  the  Bussians 
increased  their  privileges  of  commercial  navigation,  and  four 
years  afterwards,  by  a  secret  clause  attached  to  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  they  really  made  a  bargain  that,  whilst  the  Straits 
were  to  be  closed  to  the  warships  of  third  parties,  they  should  be 
open  to  those  of  the  Tsar.  We  then  come  to  the  Treaty  of 
London  (1840)  and  to  the  Protocol  and  Treaty  signed  in  the  same 
city  in  the  following  year.  By  the  first  of  these  documents  it 
was  agreed  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bussia,  and 
Turkey  that,  in  case  of  a  necessity  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  countries  with  Turkey  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the  fleets  of 
these  countries  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Straits  as  a 
“  measure  of  exception.”  The  Protocol  and  Treaty  of  London 
(1841),  to  which  latter  France  was  also  a  signatory,  abrogated 
this  arrangement,  the  six  Powers  then  engaging  to  respect  the 
determination  of  the  Sultan  to  admit  no  foreign  warship  so  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace.  After  the  Crimean  War  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856)  confirmed  the  existing  undertakings,  reserved  to  the 
Sultan  the  right  to  give  firmans  for  the  passage  of  light  vessels 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  representatives  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  for  the  service  of  the  Danube  Commission,  and 
neutralised  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  prohibited,  with  certain 
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minor  exceptions,  to  the  flag  of  war  of  the  Powers  possessed  of 
its  coasts  or  of  any  other  country.  This  limitation  was 
disastrous  to  the  aspirations  of  Bussia,  who  repudiated  it  in 
1870.  In  the  following  year,  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  Paris 
stipulations  were  modified  in  two  important  directions.  First, 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  restrictions  bound 
up  with  that  neutralisation,  were  abrogated ;  and  secondly,  the 
Sultan  was  empowered  to  open  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  Allied  Powers  in  order  to  secure 
the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  As  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  was  practically  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Straits 
and  of  the  Black  Sea,  matters  stood  thus  until  the  outbreak  of  • 
the  War,  and  in  the  interval  the  question  of  these  waters  became 
more  than  ever  a  question  of  persistent  Bussian  attempts  to 
secure  access  to  the  Mediterranean — attempts  which  closely 
coincided  with  the  growth  of  the  Muscovite  Fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

It  is  not  possible  or  necessary  here  to  enter  into  all  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  events  which  occurred  during  the  four  decades  which 
preceded  the  World  Conflagration.  In  1877-1878  the  Tsar  made 
endeavours  to  arrange  that,  whilst  other  warships  should  be 
excluded  from  the  waterways,  passage  should  be  allowed  to  those 
belonging  to  his  navy  by  agreement  with  the  Sultan.  During 
the  Busso-Japanese  War  there  was  the  controversy  over  the 
Volunteer  Fleet.  Transit  through  the  Dardanelles  was  actually 
effected  by  two  disguised  ships,  but  leave  to  send  seven  further 
vessels  to  the  Pacific  was  only  granted  by  the  Sultan  on  terms 
which  were  refused  by  Bussia.  The  Straits  question  came  up 
during  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908,  but  nothing  was  done,  and 
it  was  raised  once  more  by  the  mining  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
Turco-Italian  War  of  1911-1912.  Again,  in  the  course  of  the 
Balkan  Wars,  when  they  were  closed  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  Straits  played  a  prominent  r6\e,  and  the  Powers,  fearing  that 
there  might  be  an  outbreak  of  Moslem  fanaticism  as  a  result  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Bulgarian  array  to  Constantinople,  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Sultan  to  despatch  warships  to  the  Bosphorus.* 
Later  on,  and  when  Bussia  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  threw  her 
influence  into  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  latter  country,  and 
that  she  took  no  active  steps  to  prevent  the  Turkish  reconquest 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  German  ship  was  the  Goe&en, 
and  that  subsequently  (I  believe  during  the  summer  of  1913)  arrangements 
were  practically  completed  for  the  purchase  of  this  ship  by  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  imderstand  that  these  arrangements  were  temporarily  frustrated 
because  the  Turks  were  persuaded,  and  this  with  certain  reason,  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  that  vessel  was  not  perfect. 
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of  Adrianople  largely  in  order  to  prevent  Bulgaria  from  becoming 
a  material  factor  in  regard  to  the  Straits.  And  finally,  though 
the  matter  did  not  then  attract  the  attention  which  it  deserved, 
it  is  known  that,  during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the 
European  War,  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  claimed 
liberty  of  passage  for  its  own  vessels  of  war,  contending  that  this 
liberty  should  not  be  granted  to  the  warships  of  other  States. 
Great  Britain  and,  I  believe,  France  were  willing  to  agree  to  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  provided  the  conditions  were  equal  for  all, 
but  no  progress  was  made  with  the  matter,  partly  because  this 
equality  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  those  who  initiated  it,  and 
partly  because  Germany  and  Austria  supported  Turkey  in  her 
opposition  to  the  suggested  modification. 

The  above  particulars,  historical  and  irrelevant  as  they  may 
seem,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  for  centuries  the  Straits  have 
been  a  question  of  vital  international  interest,  and  that  the  Powers 
most  closely  concerned  are  Bussia  and  Turkey,  whose  points  of 
view  have  been  almost  consistently  opposed.  Tt  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  outbreak  of  the  War  immediately 
brought  up  the  problem  in  an  acute  form,  and  that  this  highway 
has  been  indirectly  if  not  directly  responsible  for  a  multitude  of 
events  since  August,  1914.  Russia  gave  her  support  to  Serbia 
and  went  to  war  largely  in  the  hope  of  securing  access  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  admittance  of  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslau 
to  the  Straits,  which  violated  the  conditions  applicable  to  that 
watei^^ay,  provided  Germany  with  the  means  of  exploiting  the 
anti-Russian  feeling  which  existed  among  all  classes  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  population.  Hence,  even  if  the  Allies  made  certain  promises 
to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  Turkish  neutrality,  they  would  uphold 
the  independence  of  the  Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Kaiser  were  able  to  persuade  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  Government  that,  were  we  to  win  the  war,  sooner  or  later 
Turkey  would  be  split  up,  and  that  no  undertakings  given  to  her 
would  be  of  any  avail.  Such  contentions  were  exaggerated  if  not 
entirely  unfounded.  Nevertheless,  the  facta  remain  that  within 
a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  Turkey’s  first  overt  act  of  hostility, 
Mr.  Asquith  declared  that  her  Government  had  “  rung  the  death 
knell  of  Ottoman  dominion,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Asia,”  and 
that  in  March,  1915,  Great  Britain  and  France  agreed  to  the 
annexation  of  Constantinople  and  certain  neighbouring  territories 
by  Russia — an  agreement  adhered  to  by  Italy  after  her  entry 
into  the  War.  Under  this  arrangement  Russia  was  to  secure  that 
part  of  Eastern  Thrace  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  including  the  town  of  Constantinople  and  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Gallipoli,  together  with  the  Peninsula  of  Ismid  in  Asia 
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Minor  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Marmora,  besides  Imbros  and 
Tenedos,  situated  just  outside  the  Dardanelles.  In  short, 
although  Adrianople  and  the  surrounding  area,  which  were 
presumably  intended  for  Bulgaria  had  she  entered  the  war  on 
our  side,  were  not  then  allocated,  the  Turks  were  thereby 
sentenced  to  be  turned  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Europe. 

As  the  more  general  phases  through  which  the  Turkish  problem 
has  passed  during  the  last  few  years  were  discussed  by  me  in  this 
Ebview  for  October,  I  will  only  refer  here  to  the  developments 
connected  with  the  Straits.  The  above-mentioned  agreement  was 
operative  until  its  repudiation  by  the  new  Kussian  Government, 
and  it  was  only  early  in  1918  that  fresh  Allied  declarations  were 
made  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  admitting  the  continued 
presence  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  then  spoke  of  “  the 
passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  being 
internationalised  and  neutralised,”  and  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that 
”  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage 
to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international 
guarantees.”  The  first  clause  of  the  Armistice  with  Turkey  laid 
down  the  opening  of  the  Straits,  with  access  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Allied  occupation  of  the  forts,  but,  beyond  that  occupation 
and  the  presence  of  an  international  fleet  at  Constantinople, 
nothing  further  of  a  definite  nature  occurred  for  about  eighteen 
months.  On  February  17th,  1920,  the  Ottoman  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  then  still  in  session  at  Constantinople,  passed  the 
National  Pact  which  declared  that,  whilst  the  security  of  that 
city  and  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  must  be  protected,  any  decision 
arrived  at  jointly  by  the  Turkish  and  other  Governments 
concerned  regarding  the  opening  of  the  Straits  to  the  commerce 
and  traflBc  of  the  world  would  be  valid. 

We  now  come  to  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  presented  to  the  Turkish 
Delegation  in  May,  1920,  and  signed  in  a  slightly  modified  form 
in  August  of  that  year.  This  document  had  countless  short¬ 
comings,  and  its  terms  are  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  developments  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the 
Near  East.  But  had  the  Greeks  not  thereby  been  admitted  to 
Eastern  Thrace,  and  had  the  Allies  been  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  support  their  decisions  by  force  of  arms,  something  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Straits  would  probably 
have  assured  the  real  autonomy  of  those  channels.  Navigation 
was  to  be  free  at  all  times  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  and  of 
war  without  distinction  of  flag,  but  no  belligerent  right  was  to 
be  exercised,  and  no  act  of  hostility  was  to  be  committed,  unless 
in  pursuance  of  a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Two  terri¬ 
torial  zones  were  established,  the  one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in 
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Asia,  and  these  zones,  together  with  certain  islands,  were  not  to 
be  used  for  military  purposes  otherwise  than  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  acting  in  concert.  The  boundaries  were  defined 
in  Europe  in  such  a  way  that  they  more  or  less  followed  those 
laid  down  in  the  agreement  with  Bussia,  and  in  Asia,  so  that 
the  whole  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Marmora 
and  the  Dardanelles  was  included.  To  make  the  position  secure, 
a  Commission  of  the  Straits  was  to  be  set  up,  and  this  body  was 
not  only  to  have  control  of  the  waters,  but  its  authority  was  to 
extend  also  to  the  special  land  zones  in  so  far  as  that  extension 
became  necessary.  Such  a  solution  was  open  to  many  criticisms, 
and  it  would  naturally  have  been  unpopular  in  Turkey,  but  had 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country  been  maintained,  not  only  on  the 
Asiatic  but  also  on  the  European  coast,  then  I  believe  that  three 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  acceptable  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Ottoman  people. 

When  the  Nationalists  had  once  consolidated  their  position  at 
Angora,  and  when  it  therefore  became  obvious  that  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  could  not  be  put  into  operation  in  its  original  form, 
that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  year  1921,  the  Straits  clauses,  like  other 
sections  of  that  document,  came  up  for  modification.  At  the 
London  Conference  held  in  February  and  March  of  that  year 
it  was  decided  very  materially  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
demilitarised  zones,  which  were  to  be  confined  to  the  Peninsula 
of  Gallipoli  and  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  to  it,  to  the  two  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  to  a  depth  of  only  about  fifteen  miles,  and  to 
the  islands  commanding  the  Dardanelles.  In  addition,  the 
Allies  were  prepared  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  the  menace 
to  expel  the  Turks  from  Constantinople,  to  consent  to  the 
maintenance  of  Ottoman  troops  in  the  capital,  and  to  grant  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Straits  Commission  to  the  Turks,  who  were 
to  have  two  votes  instead  of  one  on  that  Commission.  Largely 
because  the  peace  proposals  then  made  did  not  meet  with  the 
Turco-Greek  requirements  in  other  directions,  they  came  to 
nothing,  and  it  was  not  until  March,  1922,  that  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  further  concessions.  The  Turks  were  to  be 
readmitted  to  the  Asiatic  shore  under  certain  limitations,  but  an 
Allied  force  was  to  remain  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  In 
addition  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  Ottoman  frontier  in 
Thrace,  the  restoration  of  Constantinople  to  full  Turkish 
sovereignty  was  confirmed ,  the  Allied  troops  were  to  be  altogether 
withdrawn  from  the  city  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  the  Government  was  to  be  invited  to  garrison  the 
town  with  a  larger  force  than  Was  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres, 
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The  general  scheme,  which  included  these  propositions,  did 
not  achieve  its  object,  and.  there  occurred  a  delay  before  the 
Nationalists  drove  the  Hellenic  army  out  of  Anatolia  in 
September.  During  it,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  the  Greeks 
requested  the  Allies  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
occupation  of  Constantinople,  but  this  request  was  refused,  partly 
because  that  city  and  its  surroundings  had  been  maintained  as 
neutral  territory  in  the  Turco-Greek  War.  A  few  days  later 
Fethy  Bey — the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Angora  Govern¬ 
ment — came  to  London,  and,  among  other  things,  I  believe 
that  he  was  prepared  to  propose  that  the  Straits  should  be 
demilitarised  and  under  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  Mission  in  its  turn  led  to  nothing,  for  it  was  not  treated 
with  the  consideration  which  it  deserved,  and  therefore  it  was  only 
after  the  ddhdcle  in  Asia  Minor  that  a  serious  change  took  place. 
It  was  then  declared  that  the  “  freedom  of  the  Straits  ”  was  an 
essential  condition  of  British  peace  with  Turkey ;  and,  after  Lord 
Curzon  had  negotiated  a  renewed  understanding  with  France 
and  Italy,  an  Allied  Note  was  dispatched  to  Angora  on 
September  23rd.  That  Note,  which  was  the  direct  forerunner 
of  the  Mudania  Conference,  stipulated  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  condition  was  accepted 
by  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  with  the  sole  reservation  that 
the  security  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  must  be 
provided  for,  and  with  the  request  that  Kussia  and  her 
subordinated  States  should  be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  take 
part  in  the  peace  discussions. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  Lausanne  Conference ;  but  before 
referring  to  its  proceedings  I  would  ask  my  readers  to  remember 
some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  a  reversal  in  the  respective 
policies  of  Europe  and  of  Eussia,  which  reversal  means  that, 
whereas  the  Western  Powers  have  no  longer  any  desire  to  impede 
the  free  passage  of  Eussian  warships  through  the  Straits,  it  is  now 
the  Eussians  themselves  who  wish  to  render  such  naval  passage 
impossible.  From  the  European  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  senti¬ 
ment  plays  its  rdle,  that  the  Allies,  especially  Great  Britain,  are 
desirous  of  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  conditions  which 
resulted  in  such  heavy  losses  at  Gallipoli,  and  that  they  are  anxious 
to  be  able  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  Straits  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  should  the  occasion  arise.  Moreover,  although  the 
coming  into  being  of  the  Entente  and  the  agreement  between 
this  country  and  Eussia  minimised  the  dangers,  right  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  Great  Britain  (and  perhaps  France)  feared 
the  presence  of  a  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — a  fleet  which 
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could  not  be  aggressive  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  Black 
Sea.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  obvious  that  Eussian  policy  is  actuated 
by  two  outstanding  principles.  Firstly,  as  the  Bolshevik  Govern¬ 
ment  has  throughout  employed  the  Turkish  problem  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  embarrass  Western  diplomacy,  so  has  that 
Government  utilised,  and  so  will  it  utilise,  the  Straits  question  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  further  trouble.  Secondly,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  her  existing  regime,  or  whatever  may  be  the  power 
by  which  it  is  succeeded,  some  years  must  elapse  before  Eussia 
is  in  the  position  to  develop  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  play  its 
part  outside  the  Dardanelles.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  her 
advantage  to  be  screened  from  naval  interference  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  to  be  able  to  dominate  that  sea  and  any  vessels  of  war 
which  may  be  placed  upon  it  by  Bulgaria,  Eoumania,  or  Turkey. 

As  briefly  stated  in  this  Eeview  last  month,  four  schemes  were 
proposed  at  the  Lausanne  Conference.  All  of  these  supported 
the  commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits,  but  not  one  advocated  the 
unlimited  opening  of  this  channel  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations 
at  all  times,  or  insisted  upon  the  very  far-reaching  safeguards  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  Whilst  Bulgaria  has  now 
accepted  the  Allied  proposals,  and  whilst  Eoumania  either  has 
done  or  will  do  likewise,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  main 
points  originally  brought  forward  by  these  two  countries.  The 
former  favoured  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  opening 
of  the  Straits  to  merchant  ships  in  peace  and  war,  and  their 
control  by  an  International  Commission.  This  attitude  is  not 
surprising  since,  even  were  she  to  secure  adequate  access  to  the 
Mge&n,  a  good  deal  of  her  trade  would  still  pass  through  the 
Black  Sea  ports  of  Varna  and  Bourgas.  Eoumania  also  advocated 
the  demilitarisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  control  of  the 
Straits  by  an  International  Commission,  but  she  expressly  stated 
that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  open  to  all  ships  in  peace  and  war. 
Here,  too,  the  reasons  are  obvious.  The  importance  and  size  of 
the  kingdom  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  her  foreign 
trade  depends  very  largely  upon  the  prosperity  and  status  of  her 
Danubian  and  Black  Sea  ports.  Furthermore,  as  difficulties  may 
arise  at  any  time  upon  the  subject  of  Bessarabia,  it  is  natural 
that  Eoumania  is  desirous  of  securing  provisions  which  will  safe¬ 
guard  her  against  future  Eussian  domination  by  land  or  sea. 

As  I  have  already  outlined  the  reasons  for  the  present  policy 
of  Eussia  and  for  Western  opposition  to  it,  I  will  pass  over  M. 
Tchitcherin’s  project  by  saying  that  it  amounted  to  a  return  to 
the  pre-war  position,  with  the  important  exception  that  Turkey 
was  to  be  deprived  of  the  right,  obtained  in  1871,  of  opening  the 
Straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and 
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Allied  Powers.  Coming  to  the  combined  British,  French,  and 
Italian  proposals,  here,  too,  it  is  inopportune  to  enter  into  details 
'^because,  at  the  time  of  writing  (January  18th),  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  their  full  text,  and  because  that  text  may  perhaps 
have  been  published  before  these  pages  appear  in  print.  SufiB- 
cient,  therefore,  be  it  to  say  that  the  general  terms  fall  under  two 
headings,  namely,  those  concerning  the  regulations  for  the 
passage  of  ships  through  the  Straits,  and  those  dealing  with  the 
precautions  for  the  enforcement  of  those  regulations.  In  times 
of  peace  there  is  to  be  a  complete  freedom  of  navigation  for  com¬ 
mercial  shipping,  that  freedom  being  restricted  to  neutral  vessels 
when  Turkey  is  herself  a  belligerent.  In  peace,  ships  of  war  are 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  commerce,  subject  only 
to  certain  limitations  and  to  the  condition  that  no  vessel  of  more 
than  10,000  tons  burden  may  be  sent  into  the  Black  Sea.  In 
war,  when  Turkey  is  neutral,  neutral  war  vessels  have  practical 
freedom,  but  the  action  of  belligerent  ships  is  subject  to  limita¬ 
tions.  When  Turkey  herself  is  engaged  in  hostilities  only 
neutral  fleets  are  to  have  access  to  the  Straits.  Practical  shape  to 
these  rules  is  be  given  by  the  creation  of  certain  demilitarised 
zones  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Straits  and  by  the 
formation  of  an  International  Commission  which  is  to  supervise 
not  only  the  Straits  but  also  the  demilitarisation  of  the  land  zones, 
this  Commission  reporting  annually  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  how  these  regulations  will  work,  or 
whether  in  reality  the  signatory  Powers  will  be  prepared  to 
execute  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  League.  The  Allied 
scheme  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  Russian  one,  and, 
now  that  a  really  satisfactory  solution  cannot  be  found,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  permanent  closing  of  the  Straits  to  all  war 
vessels  would  not  have  been  more  practical  and  more  in  the 
interest  of  this  country  than  a  compromise,  the  future  effect  of 
which  is  far  from  clear.  From  the  standpoint  of  Turkey  it  is 
most  important  that,  when  she  is  at  war,  no  belligerent  warship 
is  to  be  allowed  to  approach  the  Golden  Horn,  and  that  the  demili¬ 
tarised  zones  are  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
of  the  Bosphorus.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  right, 
wdthin  limitations,  to  fortify  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
give  considerable  protection  to  Constantinople.  Accordingly, 
whilst  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  would  be  the  position  of  a 
fleet  belonging  to  a  country  which  became  at  war  when  that 
fleet  was  actually  in  the  Straits’  zone,  or  to  be  sure  that,  having 
regained  possession  of  both  shores,  the  Turks  will  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  extremely  favourable  geographical  conditions,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Allies  have  sought  no  special  advantages  for 
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themBelves,  and  that  their  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  acceptable 
at  least  to  all  the  more  moderate  sections  of  the  Ottoman 
community. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  repeat  that  the  War  proved  the 
naval  and  commercial  importance  of  the  Straits,  and  that  the 
present  territorial  distribution  of  Europe  has  still  further 
augmented  that  importance,  at  least  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned. 
The  enormous  sacrifices  made  by  this  country  during  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  expedition  are  within  general  memory.  Its  failure  was 
responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Mesopotamian  and 
Palestinian  campaigns,  and  for  the  practical  isolation  of  Bussia. 
That  isolation  not  only  prevented  the  Western  Allies  from  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  food  supplies  of  which  they  were  in  need,  but  it  left 
the  army  of  the  Tsar  to  fight  under  conditions  largely  responsible 
for  the  original  revolution — a  revolution  followed  by  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  and  by  the  exit  of  Bussia  from  the  War.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  will  become  of  that  country,  what  will  be  her  final 
attitude  towards  the  Straits,  or  what  will  be  their  future  strategic 
significance.  But  from  the  mercantile  standpoint  it  is  certain 
that  these  channels  should  play  a  greater  part  than  heretofore, 
because  whereas  Bulgaria,  Boumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia  must  rely 
largely  upon  this  route,  the  Dual  Monarchy,  possessed  of  its  own 
ports,  has  been  replaced  by  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Danube  for 
access  to  the  sea.  The  Nationalists  may  claim  further 
guarantees  for  the  Marmora  and  Constantinople,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  Bussians  will  withhold  their  assent  from  a 
settlement  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  definite  or  final.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  the  Allied  proposal  has  conceded  most  of  the  conditions 
suggested  by  the  National  Pact,  it  seems  probable,  should  the 
Conference  fail  in  its  objects,  or  should  it  be  followed  by  renewed 
war,  that  these  unfortunate  contingencies  will  be  due  to  causes 
other  than  those  bound  up  with  the  problem  under  review.  The 
new  Treaty  of  Sfevres  is  not  yet  signed,  but  the  Western  accord 
upon  the  Eastern  Question  seems  to  have  becoine  closer  than 
that  which  has  existed  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  dealing  with  Turkey  harmony  may  mean  success,  whereas 
dissension  must  lead  to  failure. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

January  18th,  1923. 


BUCKLEE’S  HAKD. 

I. 

I  SAW  a  stately  vision 

Pass  dreaming  down  the  tide, 
The  warrior  ships  of  England 
In  all  their  oaken  pride  : 

The  silent  creeks  of  Beaulieu, 

Slow  winding  to  the  sea. 

Held  in  their  ghostly  glory 
A  noble  company. 

II. 

The  Hannibal,  the  Garland, 
Surprise  and  great  Swiftsure, 
Euryalus  and  Vengeur, 

And  half  a  hundred  moire. 

And,  noblest  in  her  story. 

The  Agamemnon  came, 

Bearing  along  the  ages 
The  glow  of  Nelson’s  name. 

III. 

O’erflowed  with  phantom  figures 
The  old  shipbuilders’  yard ; 

The  caulking  hammer  sounded 
Once  more  at  Buckler’s  Hard  : 
Once  more  the  spine  oak  yielded 
A  frigate  ’gainst  the  foe 
Where  Henry  Adams  launched  her 
Seven  score  of  years  ago. 

IV. 

The  mystic  hush  of  evening 
Sank  to  the  gray  serene ; 

The  old,  oak  walls  of  battle 
Faded  to  tranquil  green  : 

Turned  page  of  England’s  story. 
The  ancient  slipways  bide. 

And  heron  haunts  their  meadow 
At  the  still  eventide. 
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buckler’s  hard. 


V. 

The  frigates  of  our  fathers 
Are  rocked  in  endless  sleep, 

But  still  their  breath  immortal 
Humbly  we  strive  to  keep  : 
Ways,  changing,  change  not  spirit. 
And  from  the  great  steel-yard 
Rides  the  same  steadfast  courage 
As  once  from  Buckler’s  Hard. 


Gorell 


THE  NEW  CHAPTER. 


(1923.) 

Rapt  belfries  bid  the  stranger  hail, 

No  more  a  starveling  unemployed. 

What  welcome  yields  the  moonlight  pale, 
The  stars  of  ice  on  yonder  void? 

For  ever  far  with  frozen  flame 
They  ironise  our  shifting  lot. 

Inscrutable,  no  look  or  name 
They  give  to  nothings  on  a  dot. 

The  mists,  the  mysteries  round  our  sphere 
They  pierce,  but  warm  not  e’en  a  clod. 

We  are  the  sons  of  Hope  and  Fear, 

The  trembling  pensioners  of  God. 

So  bid  we  this  newcomer  speed, 

A  loftier  course  with  quiet  rife — 

Each  vagrant  year  is  but  a  screed. 

One  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

That  Bible  never  closed  nor  bound 
^Unending  still  in  type  and  text. 

Whose  bode  a  little  child  can  soimd 
When  e’en  the  wisest  pore  perplexed. 

Not  there  ye  study,  orbs  above. 

Those  loveless  lights  who  scorn  to  scan. 

Two  readers  only  praise  or  prove. 

And  both  eternal — God  and  Man. 


Waltrr  Sichel. 


THE  ULSTER  BOUNDARY  QUESTION. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  what  has  been  known,  not  very  accurately, 
as  the  Ulster  Question,  and  is  now  narrowed  to  the  Boundary 
Question,  should  annoy  while  it  puzzles  the  stranger.  Looked 
at  from  without  it  seems  as  irrational  as  it  is  apparently  absorb¬ 
ing  to  those  who  comprise  it.  To  the  modern  mind  it  is  also 
very  unpleasant.  The  religious  symbols  carried  so  angrily  by 
the  disputants  (whether  those  symbols  do  or  do  not  convey  much 
of  godlike  emotion)  are  a  distasteful  reminder  of  flames  and  furies 
that  are  as  much  out  of  the  modern  picture  as  the  stake  and  the 
gibbet. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  understand  the  question  before 
any  attempt  can  be  made  to  answer  it,  or,  if  possible,  to  cure  the 
wounds  that  have  caused  it.  How  did  it  come  to  be  as  it  is? 
Since  men  seldom  declare,  and  only  reluctantly  face,  the  real 
causes  of  their  difference,  what  are  the  real  causes  that  hinder 
neighbours  from  being  neighbourly?  What  are  the  memories 
that  draw  them  asunder,  and  what  relation  have  those  memories 
to  their  present  life?  How  are  the  contending  parties  distributed 
over  the  territory  they  occupy?  What  made  that  distribution 
take  its  present  form?  Is  there  a  common  economic  life  among 
these  people,  and,  if  so,  what  relation  has  that  economic  life  to  the 
economic  life  of  all  Ireland  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
call  for  answer.  Adequate  answers  to  all  of  them  would  require 
a  volume,  but  the  general  scope  of  them  may  be  fairly  briefly 
answered. 

I. 

It  is  ironic  to  reflect  that  the  present  problem  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  last  stubborn  war  of  independence  was  fought  in  the  north, 
and  particularly  in  the  north-east,  of  Ireland.  During  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  England  was  occupied  with  French 
wars  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  English  King’s  Writ  did 
not  run  outside  a  restricted  circle  round  Dublin,  known  as  the 
Pale,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  and  degree,  a  few  small  urban  areas. 
Everywhere  else  throughout  the  country  Irish  law  prevailed. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  direction  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  attention  was  turned  again  to  Ireland,  and  a  new  policy 
of  conquest  was  undertaken.  By  the  end  of  that  century  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  shireland,  including 
the  Province  of  Connacht,  where  a  special  composition  was 
effected.  With  the  exception  of  small  parts  of  western  Kerry, 
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the  only  part  of  the  country  that  then  remained  intact  under  the 
old  order  was  the  “  Fifth  ”  of  Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  County  of  Cavan. 

The  rest  of  Ulster  had  not  then,  therefore,  been  divided  into 
knight’s  shires,  and  presented  a  problem  that  defied  successive 
onslaughts,  diplomatic  and  military.  What  is  now  Tirchonaill 
(lately  Co.  Donegal,  having  reverted  to  its  old  name)  lay  under 
the  elective  lordship  of  the  O’Donnells,  and  their  territory  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  western  parts  of  the  present  Co.  Derry.  What 
now  comprise  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Armagh,  with  the  southern 
parts  of  Co.  Derry  and  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Co.  Lough,  lay 
under  the  elective  lordship  of  the  O’Neills.  The  northern  part  of 
of  the  present  Co.  Derry  was  governed  by  the  O’Cahans,  now 
variously  known  as  O’Kanes,  Kanes,  Cottons,  and  so  forth,  who 
were  fiduciary  to  the  O’Neills,  though  as  to  that  later  troubles 
arose.  The  present  Co.  Fermanagh  was  the  territory  of  the 
Maguires,  and  the  present  Co.  Monaghan  of  the  MacMahons, 
both  of  whom  joined  hands  with  the  O’Kourkes  of  the  Counties 
Cavan  and  Eastern  Sligo,  then  recently  converted  to  shireland, 
yet  still  the  marchland  of  conquest  and  resistance.  The  modem 
Counties  Antrim  and  Down  (the  ancient  Dal  Eiada)  were  governed 
variously.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory,  including  all  Antrim, 
was  governed  by  the  MacDonnells,  a  family  extending  across  the 
waters  of  Mourne,  the  present  Straits.  The  southern  part  of 
Co.  Down  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  MacGuinnesses  of 
Iveagh ,  of  which  house  the  present  Earl  of  Iveagh  is  the  leading 
living  scion. 

Into  none  of  this  fast  territory  had  conquest  broken.  It  was 
protected  to  the  south  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  mountains,  with 
but  two  passes,  one  the  Curlew  Pass,  in  the  west,  and  the  other 
the  Gap  of  the  North,  in  the  east,  north  of  Dundalk.  Over  all,  the 
O’Neills,  the  monarchic  dynasty  of  Ireland,  took  leadership,  and 
though  this  leadership  was  often  disputed,  in  the  last  struggle 
that  closed  the  century  and  opened  the  next,  Hugh  O’Neill  (also 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  a  title  he  never  used  in  his  own  country)  received 
it  by  admitted  mastery  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  court 
and  camp. 

The  Battle  of  Kinsale  in  1601,  whither  O’Neill  had  rushed  to 
aid  his  Spanish  allies,  saw  the  downfall  of  the  old  order,  though 
the  actual  submission  was  not  made  till  two  years  later.  The 
making  of  shireland  over  Ulster  was  then  undertaken,  but  under 
the  peace  O’Neill  and  his  men  were  secured  in  their  lands.  Yet 
they  had  enemies  at  Dublin  Castle,  notably  Sir  John  Davies,  the 
Attorney  General,  “a  man,”  O’Neill  described  him,  “more  fit 
to  be  a  stage-player  than  a  counsel  to  His  Highness.”  Their 
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lands,  in  truth,  were  coveted ;  and  they  were  beset  with  so  many 
enemies  that  O’Neill,  O’Donnell,  and  some  of  their  leading 
followers  fled  the  country  in  1607. 

This  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  Flight  of  the  Earls,  and  it 
led  to  woeful  consequences.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  Boundary 
Commission  to  be  appointed  300  years  later.  For  the  lands 
of  the  absconding  lords  were  escheated  without  delay,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  planting  them  with  Adventurers  on  a  for¬ 
midable  scale.  It  was  not  the  first  Plantation  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  the  last ;  but  its  nature  was  such  as  to  leave  the  most 
permanent  and  curious  results.  For  elsewhere  the  prime  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  various  Plantations  was  in  practice  frustrated  or  flatly 
evaded.  Lands  that  belonged  to  the  peoples  who  lived  on  them 
and  tilled  them  were  made  over,  for  a  consideration,  to  new  pro¬ 
prietors,  known  as  Undertakers  by  a  singular  fitness,  to  be  planted 
with  an  imported  population ;  but  the  old  owners  continued  in 
their  places  for  the  most  part,  since  they  were  willing  to  pay 
rents  for  what  was  theirs  at  rates  that  made  the  importation  of 
strangers  unprofitable  by  contrast.  In  Ulster,  however,  the 
policy  of  importation  was  ruthlessly  followed.  The  memory  of  the 
stubborn  resistance  there  was  too  recent  to  be  neglected.  More¬ 
over,  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  adventure  in  England  had  lately 
touched  its  height,  and  was  still  strong,  before  it  ebbed  in  later 
years.  Therefore  the  policy  of  importation  was  pursued  in  Ulster 
on  a  large  and  systematic  scale. 

II. 

Those  who  were  brought  over  came  from  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  for  the  most  part,  though  many  came  from  Cumberland. 
They  were  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  same  Gaelic  ancestry 
as  those  whom  they  displaced.  This  was  reflected  in  their 
similar  land-customs,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Ulster  Custom  of 
Tenant  Eight.  But  they  were  of  different  religious  faith,  being 
of  Covenanter  stock.  Yet  that  did  not  divide  them  from  the 
original  owners  of  the  land  so  completely  as  the  land  on  which 
they  were  planted.  For  the  original  owners  (now  driven  forth 
on  escheats  that  did  not  apply  to  them,  since  they  were  not  tenants 
but  electors  of  the  absconding  lords)  were  driven  to  the  mountains, 
bogs  and  poor  lands,  while  the  newcomers  held  the  plains  and 
rich  lands.  And  nothing  will  more  completely  sunder  inhabitants 
on  earth  than  questions  of  validity  of  rights  as  to  its  ownership. 

Thirty  years  later,  therefore,  under  another  O’Neill,  who  came 
from  European  wars  to  lead  them,  the  old  order  swept  down  from 
the  mountains  and  bogs  and  drove  out  the  newcomers  on  the 
plains.  A  century  of  war  was  opened,  which  closed  broadly  as 
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before.  The  new  stock  occujHed  the  rich  lands  and  the  plains. 
The  old  stock  broke  up  the  mountains  and  the  poor  land.  In 
Counties  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  the  interweaving  of  these  lands, 
and  therefore  of  the  populations  inhabiting  them,  made  an  inex¬ 
tricable,  tessellated  pattern.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  was  true 
of  Co.  Derry.  Donegal,  being  nearly  wholly  highland  and  poor 
land,  was  peopled  mainly  by  the  old  race.  Armagh  and  Down, 
being  poor  mountain  land  to  the  south  and  rich  plain  land  to  the 
north,  were  peopled  accordingly.  Of  Antrim  the  reverse  was 
tme,  the  old  stock  going  north  and  the  new  tilling  the  south. 

So  it  was  then,  and  so  it  is  generally  now.  Yet  there  have 
been  changes.  The  circumstances  of  the  respective  lives  of  the 
old  and  the  new  have  bred  these  changes  with  a  grim  irony 
of  which  only  Time  is  master.  For  the  folk  in  the  plains  were 
the  children  of  privilege,  while  the  folk  on  the  mountains  were 
the  children  of  necessity.  One  expected  much,  where  the  other 
learned  to  live  on  nothing.  Whenever  hard  times  came,  there¬ 
fore,  when  crops  failed,  or  prices  fell,  and  families  turned  eyes 
and  travelled  westward  across  the  seas,  a  larger  proportion  went 
from  among  the  plainsmen  than  from  among  the  hillsmen ;  and 
the  children  of  necessity  began  to  creep  down  into  the  plains 
again.  Landlords  were  content  to  have  them,  however  strongly 
they  may  have  been  opposed  to  them ;  for  where  outgoing  tenants 
required  a  reduction  of  rent  owing  to  hard  times,  the  hillsmen, 
accustomed  to  an  infinitely  poorer  manner  of  living,  were  happy 
to  pay  the  same  rents  as  before,  and  even  to  pay  a  higher  rent 
so  as  to  get  back  on  what  they  still  held  to  be  their  own  land, 
and  of  which  many  of  them  till  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
travellers  record,  treasured  “  very  ancient  title-deeds.” 

Two  anecdotes  will  exhibit  this  change.  The  first  is  from  the 
opening  of  Carleton’s  story,  ”  The  Poor  Scholar,”  in  his  invalu¬ 
able  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  Father  and  son 
are  seen  ”  digging  potatoes  on  the  side  of  a  hard,  barren  hill” 
in  Co.  Tyrone.  ”  The  day  was  bitter  and  wintry ;  the  men  were 
thinly  clad ;  and  as  the  keen  blast  swept  across  the  hill  with 
considerable  violence,  the  sleet-like  rain  which  it  bore  along 
pelted  into  their  garments  with  pitiless  severity.”  And  as  they 
look  down  into  the  plain  this  is  what  the  father  says  to  the 
son  :  ”  Look  at  thim,  Jimmy  agra — only  look  at  the  black 
thieves!  How  warm  an’  wealthy  they  sit  there  in  our  ould 
possessions,  an’  here  we  must  toil,  till  our  fingers  are  worn  to 
the  stumps,  upon  this  thievin’  bent.  The  curse  of  Cromwell  on 
it  I  .  .  .  Well,  God  sind  the  time  soon  whin  the  right  will 

take  place,  Jimmy  agra!”  That  scene  is  loaded  with  history, 
written  by  one  who  had  lived  the  life. 
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The  other  is  from  a  date  so  recent  as  the  opening  day  of  the 
year  1918,  when  a  political  meeting  was  held  in  a  certain  town 
in  Co,  Derry.  The  speaker  from  Dublin  had  dealt  at  large  with 
national  affairs,  well  or  ill,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  a  local 
speaker  arose,  and  in  a  few  minutes  transformed  the  meeting  into 
an  ecstasy  by  summoning  its  submerged  memories.  The  plat¬ 
form  stood  opposite  the  Derry  hills,  over  which  the  wintry  sun¬ 
light  flowed ;  and  he  pointed  to  those  hills  with  outstretched  hand. 
“  We  are  winning,”  he  said.  ”  Our  grandfathers  were  on  the 
top  of  those  hills,  breaking  the  bogland  with  their  spades.  But 
we  have  got  back  into  the  valleys  again.  We’re  in  the  valleys 
now.  D’ye  mind  that!  We’re  winning.”  Hats  went  into  the 
air  at  the  allusion,  and  the  cheers  were  less  cheers  than  war- 
cries.  And  at  the  far  side  of  the  road,  in  the  distance,  stood 
a  knot  of  Orangemen,  listening';  and  their  brows  were  dark— 
where  they  had  heard  the  speaker  from  Dublin  with  interest, 
even  with  understanding,  and  perhaps  with  sympathy.  For  they 
were  Irishmen;  but  in  them,  too,  were  old  memories. 

III. 

Therefore  it  is  that  neighbours  will  be  friends  together,  meet¬ 
ing  at  fairs  and  gatherings  without  a  whisper  of  dissension,  till, 
say,  the  12th  of  July,  or  some  other  historical  celebration,  when 
bitter  hatreds  will  divide  the  scene.  It  is  an  honest,  or  at  least 
a  kindly,  assumption  that  large  bodies  of  men  are  not  suddenly 
visited  by  apparent  lunacy  without  some  understandable  cause, 
seen  or  unseen.  And  the  truth  is  that  these  historical  cele¬ 
brations  are  but  symbols  that  recall  historical  memories  that 
underlie  the  apparent  quietude  and  slow  change  of  every 
year’s  life. 

Eeligion  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  symbol  of  division. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  both  true  and  untrue.  When  men  con¬ 
tend  against  one  another  they  pick  their  quarrels  over  some 
ready  and  obvious  line  of  cleavage  between  them,  but  their 
passions  rise  from  some  cause,  or  causes,  far  more  deeply  set, 
often  too  remote  and  involved  to  be  made  a  badge  of  battle,  and 
sometimes  too  little  worthy  to  be  exposed.  The  only  clear, 
certainly  the  most  constant,  line  of  cleavage  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new  was  that  of  religion.  As  some  of  the  hillsmen 
came  down  into  the  valleys  and  plains  and  farmed  among  the 
plainsmen,  prospering  with  time,  and  outwardly  little  distin¬ 
guishable  from  descendants  of  the  Adventurers,  there  was, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little  to 
mark  one  from  the  other  except  the  almost  infallible  badge  of 
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religion.  Eeligion  was  therefore  drawn  into  the  contention. 
Having  been  drawn  there,  it  remained  there,  and  helped  the 
more  to  exacerbate  a  contention  that  did  not,  and  does  not, 
derive  from  its  own  peculiar  feuds. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  religion  was  only  adopted 
as  a  standard  late  in  the  fray.  It  was  not  adopted  spontaneously. 
Official  malice  suggested  it  for  its  own  ends.  Even  after  the 
Penal  Code,  during  the  Union  controversy  at  the  late  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  sheriffs  of  Counties  Antrim  and  Armagh  are 
found  convening  public  meetings  of  Protestants  to  protest  against 
emissaries  of  Dublin  Castle  who  came  among  them  fomenting 
religious  strife.  And  after  the  Famine,  1846-1849,  when  hard 
times  made  the  landlord’s  hand  to  fall  heavily  on  both,  so  that 
their  differences  became  little  by  contrast  with  their  distress. 
The  League  of  the  North  and  South  was  founded,  and  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Orange  and  Green,  threw  in  their  lot  together, 
in  what  an  Orange  journal  of  the  North  acclaimed  as  “  a  grand, 
an  ennobling  sight.” 

It  is  only  when  the  deeper  fray  is  embattled,  through  one 
cause  or  another,  that  the  badges  become  necessary  for  purposes 
of  distinction.  Their  use  is  best  illustrated  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Belfast  and  Derry,  when  strife  rages  high,  and  one  man  is 
as  like  another  as  two  peas  from  the  same  pod.  Then  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  repeat  the  Rosary  or  to  curse  the  Pope  is  used,  not  out 
of  any  necessary  hatred  of  pontiffs  or  love  of  litimgies,  but,  at 
bottom,  to  save  confusion,  like  colours  on  a  football  field. 
Having  been  so  used,  they  do  indeed  become  of  real  value  for 
themselves.  But  this  is  only  in  these  cities.  In  the  counties, 
and  particularly  along  the  boundaries  of  the  planted  area,  this 
transmutation  is  more  rare.  Association  has  brought  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  has  brought  tolerance,  and  even  kindliness. 
Religion,  as  religion,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  matter  of  private  con¬ 
cern.  Yet  it  remains,  especially  for  great  occasions,  such  as 
historical  celebrations,  the  distinguishing  badge  between  two 
orders  in  an  old  and  fundamental  rivalry,  that,  in  some  places, 
has  become  largely  meaningless,  but  that,  in  other  places,  is 
still  acute  and  strong. 


IV. 

Such,  then,  is  the  problem,  left  by  the  seventeenth  century 
(fount  of  most  evils  in  Ireland),  as  it  is  found  to-day.  The 
position  as  it  was  then  left  is  only  too  recognisably  the  same 
to-day,  but  there  have  been  very  many  changes. 

Above  the  glens  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  for 
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example,  on  or  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  generally  at  the 
edge  of  sodden  bogs,  crude  stone  structures  are  to  be  found, 
known  as  clochdin.  They  consist  of  the  very  rudest  sort  of 
dwellings,  built  of  unmortared  stone,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
the  same  stone.  In  these  walls  there  are  but  two  gaps,  one 
facing  to  the  bog  and  one  to  the  valley.  Within  each  wall  a 
little  community  was  gathered,  sharing  their  goods  together, 
establishing  their  own  governance  (for  the  law  of  those  in  the 
valleys  was  both  foreign  and  hostile),  and  living  meagrely  and 
miraculously  from  year  to  year.  But  these  clochdin  to-day  are 
unoccupied  and  dismantled;  and  if  one  ask  who  lived  in  them, 
one  will  be  told  the  forbears  of  those  who  live  now  in  the  valleys 
below.  There  their  relations  with  their  neighboiurs  are  of  the 
heartiest  and  kindliest.  Koom  has  been  found  for  both ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  party  strife  rarely,  if  ever,  visits  the  glens. 
In  the  CJounty  Council  election  of  1920  a  Sinn  Fein  candidate 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  in  a  county  regarded  as 
an  Orange  stronghold,  largely  by  the  votes  of  his  Protestant 
neighbours,  without  which,  indeed,  that  result  could  not  have 
been  attained. 

Similar  changes  have  been  wTought  elsewhere  :  in  mid-Down, 
where  the  old  stock  have  flowed  down  from  the  Mourne  Moun¬ 
tains  northward,  chiefly  beside  the  sea  ;  in  Fermanagh,  Tyrone 
and  Derry,  where  in  differing  degrees,  and  with  less  evident  a 
direction,  due  to  different  geography,  the  same  flow-down  has 
occurred ;  and  in  Armagh  less  markedly,  because  of  the  larger 
space  of  its  poorer  land,  but  with  the  same  northward  tendency. 
The  result  has  been,  as  anyone  may  see  from  a  study  of  a  map 
of  the  Six  County  area,  that  large  and  solid  parts  of  that  area 
are  peopled  and  farmed  by  the  old  stock,  and  that,  apart  from 
the  solid  parts  within  the  area,  the  boundary  is  indented  jaggedly 
and  irregularly  by  the  life  of  those  who  may  be  described  as 
Catholic,  or  Green,  or  according  to  one’s  preference,  but  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  substantial  recognition  is  that  they  desire 
unity  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  having 
the  same  history  and  the  same  hopes,  and  regarding  “  Partition  ” 
as  a  wrench  from  the  roots  of  their  life. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  but  of  history,  and  of  veri¬ 
fiable  fact.  It  is  not  easy  to  exhibit.  Neither  charts  nor 
statistics  can  satisfactorily  illustrate  a  life  so  curiously  inter¬ 
woven.  Statistics  cannot  do  so,  for  they  treat  of  populations 
without  regard  to  the  pattern  they  make  on  the  countryside  or 
the  map.  Moreover,  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  their  true 
value  they  must  include  the  territories  that  lie  round  about 
the  Six  County  area,  taking  in  all  Ulster,  for  folk  do  not  cease 
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to  have  dealings  because  a  county  boundary  divides  them.  And 
the  entire  nine  counties  of  Ulster,  accepting  the  badge  of  religion, 
give  the  following  result : — 


Population  op  Ulstis  Counths  and  all  Iuland  aoooedinq  to  Bsuoion. 


Population. 

Majority  of  Population. 

County. 

Antrim 

Annagh  . .  . . 

B«Uwt  Co.  Borough 
CaMti 

Dontgal 

Down 

Fermanagh  . . 
Loadonderry 
Londonderry  (County 
Borough)  .. 
AfoMyAaN 

Tyrone 

XOUU 

Population. 

103,804 

1120,201 

386,047 

01,173 

168,637 

204,303 

01,830 

90,846 

40,780 

71,456 

142,665 

Catholics. 

(Per  cent.) 
30,751  (20-50) 
64,620  (46-33) 
03,243  (24-10) 
74,271  (81-40) 
133,021  (78-03) 
^64,486  (31-56) 
34,740  (56-18) 
41,478  (41-54) 

22,023  (50-21) 
53,303  (74-68) 
70,016  (55-30) 

Protestants  and 
Others. 

(Per  cent.) 
154,113  (70-50) 
65,765  (54-67) 
203,704  (76-00) 
10,002  (18-54) 
35,616  (21-07) 
130,818  (08-44) 
27,000  (43-82) 
58,367  (58-46) 

17,857  (43-79) 
18,002  (26-32) 
03,050  (44-01) 

Catholics. 

57,369 

07,505 

7,644 

5,006 

35,271 

15,365 

Protestants 
and  Others. 

114,362 

11,230 

200,461 

75,333 

16,  to 

Total 

1,681,606 

000,816  (43-67) 

800,880  (50-33) 

— 

200,064 

Total  ot  Six  Ck>untiee 
in  "Northern  Ire¬ 
land  " 

1,250,531 

430,101  (34-30) 

820,370  (05-61) 

300,200 

Total  of  all  Ireland.. 

4,300,210 

3,242,670  (78-86) 

1,142,549  (26-14) 

— 

— 

N.B. — Counties  not  in  the  Six-County  area  in  itaiics. 


In  reading  this  table  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  division  taken  purely  by  religion.  But  whereas  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  all  Catholics  disavow  Partition,  it  is  not  safe 
to  say  that  all  non-Catholics  accept  it.  The  truth  is  that  very 
many  non-Catholics  desire  most  emphatically  to  enter  the  Free 
State  area.  Yet,  even  by  so  unsatisfactory  a  test  as  that  of 
religion,  this  table  shows  that,  taken  by  county  majorities,  in 
addition  to  the  three  Ulster  counties  already  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Free  State,  because  of  their  Nationalist  majorities, 
there  are  two  other  counties,  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  one 
county  borough,  the  City  of  Londonderry,  that  also  have 
Nationalist  majorities,  and  in  spite  of  this  are  excluded  from  that 
jurisdiction.  And  that  is  the  anomaly  against  which  complaint 
is  now  BO  bitterly  being  made. 

How  do  such  majorities,  however,  compare  with  the  pattern 
they  make  on  the  map?  Do  the  respective  populations  fall 
together  so  that  division  may  easily  be  made?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  not  so  easy  to  answer.  In  drawing  charts  of  populations 
it  is  only  possible  to  proceed  by  taking  the  results  of  elections 
for  local  bodies  under  Proportional  Kepresentation.  In  these 
results  it  is  true  that  minorities  disappear,  as  minorities  in  most 
elections  disappear ;  but  this  has  at  least  the  sanction  of  democratic 
usage,  even  though  it  may  not  give  a  perfectly  accurate  pattern, 
from  either  point  of  view.  The  difficulty  in  this,  case  is  to  know 
which  sort  of  elections  to  take,  for,  naturally,  the  pattern  given 
by  one  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  by  another.  The  smallest 
of  them  is  perhaps  the  Poor  Law  Union  areas,  but  by  this  the 
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Free  State  majorities  in  North  Antrim,  and  East  Down,  and  the 
“  Partition  ”  majority  in  Derry  County  disappear.  Taken  by 
this,  however,  and  reckoning  purely  by  area,  the  result  is  that, 
within  the  Partition  Six  County  area,  the  Unions  for  the  Free 
State  include  an  area  of  1,696,463  acres,  and  the  Unions  for  Parti¬ 
tion  include  an  area  of  1,655,489,  giving  a  majority  for  the  whole 
territory,  at  present  under  the  Belfast  Parliament,  of  40,974  acres 
for  the  Free  State — a  very  remarkable  result. 

The  best  results,  however,  are  given  by  taking  the  1920 
Elections  for  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
and  the  Parliamentary  Elections  for  1918.  All  these  elections 
were  held  under  Proportional  Representation,  were  very  keenly 
fought,  and  the  electors  were  polled  to  the  last.  The 
larger  the  area  the  more  inevitable  the  tendency  for  local 
majorities  to  disappear,  even  though  in  their  localities  they  may 
be  compact  enough.  That  will  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charts  one  with  the  others.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Census  results  according  to  counties.  Taken  together  (whether 
the  division  of  population  be  spoken  of  as  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  Green  and  Orange,  Anti-Partition  and  Partition,  or  Free 
State  and  Belfast,  not  all  identical  by  any  means,  but  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same)  they  illustrate  the  j)attern  of  the  population 
in  a  presentable  figure. 


V. 

Yet  by  whatever  division  a  people  be  divided  their  life  is  not 
twain  but  one.  What  wise  men  some  centuries  ago  would  have 
spoken  of  intelligibly  as  a  unity  of  life,  unwise  men  to-day  speak 
of  not  so  intelligibly  as  economic  dependence.  Because  of 
her  banking  system,  because  of  her  trading  system,  because  of 
her  dependence  on  agriculture,  and  because  of  her  lack  of  an 
industrial  system  (two  qualities,  these  last,  not  less  common 
to  the  Six  Counties  than  to  the  rest  of  Ireland),  Ireland  herself, 
as  a  whole,  is  such  a  unity  of  life,  a  unity  of  which  politics, 
truly  considered,  is  but  the  organised  expression.  Belfast  is 
exceptional ;  and  Belfast  is  no  more  indicative  of  Co.  Tyrone 
than  it  is  of  Co.  Tipperary.  But  within  that  larger  unity  there 
are  lesser,  shorter  circulations  of  that  life  which  particularly 
affect  the  Six  County  area  and  its  relations  with  the  territory 
immediately  surrounding  it ;  and  these  have  a  curious,  not  unex¬ 
pected  bearing  on  the  pattern  made  by  the  grouping  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  it  has  already  been  displayed.  They,  therefore,  directly 
concern  the  adjustment  of  an  economic  boundary,  wholly  apart 
from  the  political  or  religious  colour  of  the  people. 
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Bubal  District  CJouncils. 

Map  showimo  the  ▲bbas  in  the  Six  Counties  toe  the  Free  State  (Akti- 
Pabtition)  and  eob  the  Beixast  Parliament  (Partition)  acoordino  to 
the  results  oe  the  last  Rural  District  Elections. 

N  -^^N.  £  ULSTER 

^howin^  rtautta  of  Last  Rural  Dhfnct 
IW"  iUcHont  in  /A«  21m  Counh^  Arta" 


DO  N  E  C  A  L 


fArN;rxR<i;.M< 


(d'/Ao: 


'M  O  N  A  O  H  A  N  I 


c  A  V  A  N 


f** 


— =•  inDEX?=^ 

SIm  Counhj  Boundari!  Shorun thvt\^ 
ULSTER  ”  '  -  "01 

Partition  Araaa  Shown  thua 
Anti- Partition  Araaa  Shown  thua  . 
Lquallif  divida^  Araaa  Shown  thua  BO 


Note. — At  the  Local  Oovemment  ElecUona  hdd  in  1920 /or  the  36  Rural  District 
Coundla  in  the  Six  County  orea,  19  had  Pro-Belfaat  Parliament  majorities,  13  had 
Pro-Free  State  majorttiea,  and  in  3  cases  the  parties  were  practically  evenly  divided. 
. .  • .  1  Council  out  of  7  Pro-Free  State,  and  1  neutroL 

Armagh  . .  2  Counaila  „  6  Pro-Free  State. 

Down  ..  . .  2  Councils  ,,  8  Pro-Free  State,  and  1  neutral. 

Fermanagh  . .  3  Councils  „  6  Pro-Free  State. 

Derry  . .  . .  1  Council  „  4  Pro-Free  State. 

Tyrone  . .  . .  4  Councils  „  6  Pro-Free  State,  and  1  neutral. 
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Counties. 

Map  showing  thb  abbas  por  thb  Fbbb  Statb  (Anti-Pabtition)  and  pob'thb 

BbLPAST  PABI.IAHBNT  (PARTITION)  AOOOBDINO  TO  THB  FOPUI.ATION  OP  RAOH 

County  as  givbn  in  thb  last  Cbnsus. 

(Religious  distinotions  broadly  correspond  to  political  lines  of  cleavage, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  many  Protestemts  are  against  the  Partition  of  Irehmd 
on  national,  commercial  and  economic  grounds.) 

W  E.  ULSTER 

^  Ciap  3howinj  fhe  Six  County  Area 

‘  M/ith  portions  for  and  against  Parhhon 


DONEGAL 


A  N  T  R  I  M 


Y 


O  N 


E.  R  M  ‘  A'  N  A  &  H 


\ 


MON  A  C  H  A 


f-SSi 


t  C  A  V  A 


,  -='NDEX=- 

Six  Counhf  boundarif  Shomn  thus,  ksi 

UL5T£D  ..  ..  ~  Ga 

^  ^  ^  ^  X Y  A  13  Pmi4itian  Araaa  •Shown  thus 

Antt-Partitfoo  ••  .  •  *  Hi 

Small  Nationatiat  MajoriK^  Shown  thyi  ^2 
••  UniohUt  ••  ••  •' 


Note. — The  proportion  of  the  population  in  favour  of  inclusion  in  the  Inah 
Free  State  in  each  County  and  County  Borough  of  the  Six  County  area  is  as  follows  : — 
x4nertm,  20-6  per  cent.  ;  Armagh,  46'3  per  cent.  ;  Belfast  County  Borough, 
24'1  per  cent.  ;  Down,  31*2  per  cent.  ;  Fermanagh,  66*2  per  cent.  ;  Darry 
County  Borough,  66-2  per  cent.  ;  Derry  County,  41*5  per  cent.  ;  Tyrone,  66’4 
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Tbe  most  conspicuous  example  of  this,  perhaps,  is  Derry  City, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  boundary.  It  also  is  a  very  apt  example, 
since  it  reveals  the  interweaving  of  movements  of  populations 
with  organic  life.  For  Derry  City  was  at  one  time  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  “  Orange ’’.centre,  with  resonant  historic  memories 
of  that  colour.  It  has,  however,  become  of  the  opposite  colour, 
having  now  a  majority  of  5,000  Catholics  in  a  population  of 
40,000.  And  that  is  a  direct  result  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
hinterland  of  the  city  is  Tirchonaill  (Co.  Donegal).  It  is  the 
trading  centre  from  which  the  county  is  supplied ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  people  of  the  county  have  drifted  into  the  city, 
changing  its  political  colour  by  the  interchange  of  a  common  life. 
Were  the  city  cut  away  from  the  county  the  trade  of  the  city, 
and  ultimately  the  city  itself,  would  perish,  and  the  county  would 
be  compelled  to  create  a  new  centre  of  supply,  where  a  new  city 
would  grow  up,  probably  by  the*  transfer  of  the  merchants  of 
the  present  city,  to  whom  the  organisation  is  familiar. 

The  case  of  Derry  City  is  one  of  great  simplicity,  judged  by 
any  of  the  applicable  tests.  Further  south  the  problem  is  more 
involved.  The  causeways  of  modem  life  are  the  railroads;  and 
all  the  main  lines  of  these  arise  in  and  lead  back  to  Dublin. 
From  many  parts  of  the  partitioned  Six  County  area  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  chief  centres  of  that  area 
without  first  returning  to  some  centre  outside  that  area.  The 
railways,  indeed,  intersect  the  two  areas.  Free  State  and  par¬ 
titioned,  in  a  most  involved  fashion.  Yet,  remarkably  enough, 
the  parts  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  and  which  they 
therefore  link  together,  are  nearly  always  and  continuously 
inhabited  by  Nationalist  majorities,  even  though  they  run  within 
the  Six  Counties,  as  a  glance  at  any  map,  compared  with  the 
charts  already  given,  will  show. 

The  worst  railway  anomaly  is  the  short  line  of  eight  miles 
which  connects  the  capital  towns  of  Clones  and  Cavan.  Both 
these  towns  lie  in  the  Free  State  area,  and  only  eight  miles  of 
railway  separate  them.  Yet  in  that  eight  miles  the  railway  has 
to  cross  the  present  frontier  no  less  than  six  times,  across  intmd- 
ing  portions  of  the  partitioned  county  of  Fermanagh.  That  is 
absurd ;  but  the  absurdity  is  seen  to  be  worse  when  it  is 
noted  that  no  part  of  the  territory  through  which  it  passes,  or 
in  which  it  lies,  differs  from  any  other  in  the  complexion  of  its 
population. 

The  main  tmnk  lines  through  and  to  the  north-west  are  not 
greatly  different.  There  are  two  of  these.  One  mns  from 
Dundalk  through  Clones  to  Enniskillen,  and  so  on  to  Bundoran 
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and  the  north.  The  other  runs  from  Dundalk  to  Portadown,  to 
Omagh,  through  Strabane  to  Derry  City. 

The  first  intersects  a  ravelled  patchwork  of  both  territories. 
Yet  only  for  a  small  part  of  its  journey  does  it  leave  territory 
where  the  majority  is  Nationalist ;  and  all  its  chief  stations  are 
in  towns  with  Nationalist  majorities.  The  entire  road  from  Dun¬ 
dalk  to  Clones  runs  through  Free  State  territory.  There  it  enters 
the  Partitioned  territory  into  Co.  Fermanagh  ;  and  the  complexion 
of  the  population  does  not  begin  to  change  until  it  is  half-way 
through  the  county,  but  it  re-enters  a  predominantly  old-stock 
Nationalist  territory  at  Enniskillen,  and  passes  once  again  into 
Free  State  territory,  where  it  finishes  its  long  journey.  That  is 
to  say,  it  begins  in  Nationalist  territory  which  is  in  the  Free 
State,  and  it  ends  in  Nationalist  territory  which  is  in  the  Free 
State,  and  it  makes  its  way  through  intervening  Nationalist  terri¬ 
tory  which  is  not  in  the  Free ‘State,  so  that,  though  the  entire 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  inhabited  by  much  the  same 
people  in  much  the  same  proportion,  it  will  have  to  break  through 
two  Customs  barriers. 

The  problem  is  still  more  curious  when  one  comes  to  the 
second.  Like  the  first  this  begins  in  the  Free  State,  but  it 
passes  into  Partitioned  Country  directly  it  enters  Co.  Armagh, 
and  it  never  re-enters  the  Free  State.  At  first  it  would  appear 
that  nothing  could  be  simpler.  But  when  the  route  is  examined 
on  the  map,  in  the  light  of  the  population  statistics  and  charts 
which  have  been  given,  the  difficulty  is  instantly  apparent.  For, 
except  for  a  small  portion  lying  between  the  emphatically 
Nationalist  town  of  Newry  and  the  equally  emphatically  Orange 
town  of  Portadown  (both  of  which  lie  in  the  Partitioned  area), 
the  rest  of  the  route,  from  end  to  end,  runs  through  country 
where  the  old-stock  Nationalist  is  everywhere  in  the  majority, 
the  chief  stations  being  in  such  pronouncedly  Nationalist  towns 
as  Omagh  and  Strabane,  with  Derry  City  as  the  northern  ter- 
•  minus.  And  it  is  along  this  railroad  that  like  populations  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  in  their  exchange  of  life. 

Other  difficult  problems,  attending  this  interchange  of  life,  lie 
east  and  west.  For  example,  the  River  Erne  contains  one  of  the 
most  important  water-powers  of  Ireland.  It  arises  in  Free  State 
territory  and  discharges  at  Ballyshannon  in  Free  State  territory. 
Between  these  it  traverses  O).  Fermanagh,  Partitioned  territory. 
Its  power  can  only  be  realised  at  Beleek,  Free  State  territory, 
but  in  order  that  that  power  should  be  fully  realised  engineering 
works  must  be  undertaken  at  Lough  Erne,  Partitioned  territory. 
Such  problems  could  be  multiplied,  and  they  all  exhibit  obstnic- 
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tioDS  to  a  unity  of  life  that  closely  follows,  as  it  binds  t<^ether, 
the  movements  of  population. 

The  unity,  however,  is  wider.  It  is  true  that  the  Six  County 
area  is  broadly  divisible  into  two  parts  :  that  which  centres  about 
the  highly  industrialised  life  of  Belfast  in  the  east,  and  that 
which,  in  the  west,  is  linked  definitely  and  positively  with  the 
Free  State  territory  beyond  it.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  degree. 
For  the  economic  life  of  the  Six  Counties  is  an  indivisible  part 
of  the  economic  life  of  all  Ireland ;  and  ultimately  that  fact  must 
be  given  legislative  recognition. 


Darrell  Figgis. 


LADY  ANNE. 


We  live  in  the  days  of  diaries.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Bousseau  was  secretive  in  comparison  with  Pepys,  but  the 
twentieth  century  may  quite  possibly  evolve  at  least  a  pale 
duplicate  of  that  immortal  official  of  the  Admiralty.  The  age 
indeed  bristles  with  the  instinct  for  memoirs,  not  softened  by 
memory,  but  snatched  in  the  raw,  as  it  were,  from  the  passing 
moment — memoirs  that  reveal  no  portraiture  of  deep  and  mellowed 
tones,  but  only  the  panting  scramble  of  the  kinema.  It  is 
refreshing  then  to  turn  from  so  many  of  these  volumes,  whose 
indiscretions  are  perhaps  their  only  merit,  to  the  record  of  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
1590-1676,  whose  Life,  Letters  and  Work  have  been  extracted 
from  the  original  documents  and  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  George  C.  Williamson  (Kendel,  Titus,  Wilson 
and  Son). 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  first  attracted  to  this  grande 
dame  of  the  past  by  a  reference  to  her  defence  of  Skipton  Castle, 
a  story  which  seems  to  be  quite  without  foundation.  Curiously 
enough,  another  much  more  familiar  story  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
that  of  the  Walpole  letter,  appears  to  be  equally  devoid  of  historic 
proof.  It  appeared  in  The  World  for  April  5th,  1753,  when  in 
the  course  of  an  article  on  letters  Horace  Walpole  wrote  ; — 

“Asa  contrast  to  this  scrap  of  Imperial  folly  I  shall  present  my  readers 
with  the  other  letter  I  mention.  It  was  written  by  the  Lady  Anne,  widow 
of  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke  (the  life  of  the  former  of  whom  she 
wrote)  and  heiress  of  the  great  houses  of  Clifford  and  Cumberland,  from 
which,  among  many  noble  reversions,  she  enjoyed  the  borough  of  Appleby. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II.,  wrote  to  name 
a  candidate  to  her  for  that  borough.  The  brave  Countess,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  her  ancestors,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  independent  Greece 
returned  this  laconic  answer  : — 

“  ‘  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usmper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  Court, 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your  man  shan’t  stand. — 
Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.’  ’’ 

After  examining  the  evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
letter  point  by  point.  Dr.  Williamson  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  communication  from  Anne  Pembroke  to  Lord  Arlington 
formed  the  gist  of  the  quite  legendary  Walpoie  letter.  In  the 
course  of  that  letter  Lady  Anne  writes: — “I  must  confess  to 
your  Lordship  that  it  was  myself,  and  not  my  daughter  of 
Thanet,  nor  any  of  her  children,  that  made  me  attempt  the 
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luaking  of  one  of  her  younger  sons  a  burgess  for  Appleby,  she 
having  four  that  are  all  of  them  past  twenty-one  years  old  a-piece, 
and  are  capable  and  fit  for  it,  so  that  I  think  I  am  bound  in 
honour  and  conscience  to  strive  to  maintain  my  own  deed  as 
far  forth  as  it  hes  in  my  power,  but  if  it  should  happen  other¬ 
wise  I  will  submit  to  it  with  patience,  but  will  never  yield  my 
consent.”  This  letter,  written  when  Lady  Anne  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  is  just  as  characteristic  of  her  as  that  more  laconic 
letter  of  legend  so  long  associated  with  her  name. 

All  over  Westmorland  she  was  known  not  as  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  nor  as  Lady  Dorset,  nor  as  Lady  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  but  simply  as  Lady  Anne.  The  daughter  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Lord  and  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lady  Anne  was  dis¬ 
inherited  of  her  famous  castles  through  a  will  of  her  father’s  in 
favour  of  her  uncle.  This  will  proved  the  turning-point  of  her 
whole  life,  and  she  never  acknowledged  its  justice  in  spite  of 
the  powerful  influences  at  work  against  her.  Devotion  to  her 
mother,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  with  reference  to  these  lost 
estates,  became  the  keynote  of  her  whole  existence. 

Lady  Anne  was  born  on  the  30th  of  January,  1589,  ”  when 
my  blessed  mother  brought  me  forth,  in  one  of  my  father’s  chief 
houses,  called  Skipton  Castle,  in  Craven.”  Lord  Cumberland, 
'  her  father,  was  absent  on  one  of  his  momentous  voyages,  “being 
in  great  perrill  at  sea,”  for,  as  the  record  continues,  “it  was 
tenne  thousand  to  one  but  hee  had  bene  cast  away  from  the 
Seas  by  Tempeste  and  Contrarie  wynds.  Yet  it  pleased  Gk)d 
to  preserve  him,  soe  as  hee  lived  to  see  my  Birth,  and  a  good 
while  after,  ffor  I  was  fifteen  yeares  and  nyne  months  auld  when 
hee  dyed.”  Lord  Cumberland  came  to  Skipton  towards  the  end 
of  March  to  see  his  daughter,  and  early  the  next  month  she 
and  her  little  brother  Robert  were  taken  to  London.  She  did 
not  return  to  Skipton  Castle  until  1649,  to  find  it  dismantled,  the 
principal  buildings  having  been  pulled  down  by  order  of  the 
Parliament.  Her  little  elder  brother  had  died  at*  Skipton,  and 
her  second  brother  died  in  Hertfordshire  when  Lady  Anne  was 
about  fourteen  months  old,  and  “  ever  after  that  time,”  she 
narrates,  “  I  continewed  to  bee  the  onely  Childe  of  my  parents, 
nor  had  they  any  other  Daughter  but  myself. 

Glancing  back  at  her  youth,  as  she  records  its  memories  at 
the  age  of  sixty -three.  Lady  Anne  makes  this  tranquil  state¬ 
ment  :  “I  was  verie  happie  in  my  first  Constitution,  both  in 
my  mynd  and  Bodye.  Both  for  internail  and  externall  Endow¬ 
ments,  ffor  never  was  there  Childe  more  equallie  resembleing 
both  Father  and  Mother  than  myself.  The  Collour  of  myne 
eyes  was  Black  lyke  my  ffather’s  and  the  forme  and  aspect  of 
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them  was  quick  and  Lively,  like  my  Mother’s.”  Then  becoming 
still  more  specific,  she  continues :  ”  The  Haire  of  myne  head 
was  Browne  and  thick,  and  so  long  as  that  it  reached  to  the 
Calfe  of  my  Legges  when  I  stood  upright,  with  a  peake  of  Haire 
on  my  forehead  and  a  Dimple  in  my  Chynne  lyke  my  Father, 
full  Cheekes  and  round  faced  lyke  my  mother,  and  an  exquisite 
shape  of  Bodie  resembling  my  Father.”  And  because  Aurelius 
himself  is  not  more  objective  in  the  austerity  of  self-complacency, 
she  is  able  to  add  :  “I  had  a  Strong  and  Copious  memorie,  a 
sound  Judgement  and  a  discerneing  spirritt,  and  so  much  of  a 
strong  imagination  in  mee  as  that  many  tymes  even  my  Dreames 
and  apprehensions  before  hand,  proved  to  be  true.  So  as  ould 
Master  John  Denham,  a  greate  astronomer,  that  sometimes  lived 
in  my  Father’s  howse,  would  often  say  Thatt  I  had  much  in  mee 
in  nature  to  shew  that  the  sweete  Influences  of  the  Pleiades  and 
the  Bands  of  Orion  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  were  powerfull 
both  at  my  Conception  and  Nativity.” 

Such  was  Lady  Anne  in  early  youth  ”  blessed  by  the  education 
and  tender  care  of  a  most  affectionate,  dear,  and  excellent  mother, 
who  brought  her  up  in  as  much  goodness  and  knowledge  as  her 
secrets  and  years  were  capable  of.”  In  this  work  Lady  Cumber¬ 
land  was  assisted  by  the  poet  Daniel,  who  became  Lady  Anne’s 
tutor.  His  pupil  certainly  preserved  a  kindly  memory  of  him, 
and  when  he  died  in  1619,  she  erected  a  tomb  for  him,  in  the 
inscription  of  which  we  read:  “that  Excellent  Poett  and 
Historian,  who  was  tutor  to  the  Lady  Anne  of  Clifford  in  her 
youth,  she  that  was  sole  Daughter  and  Heire  to  George  Clifford 
Earl  of  Cumberland.” 

From  the  age  of  thirteen  Lady  Anne  was  received  at  Court, 
because  ”  I  was  much  beloved  by  that  Eenowned  Queene  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  dyed  when  I  was  about  thirteen  yeares  and  two 
monthes  ould.”  Dr.  Williamson  gives  us  this  glimpse  of  her 
at  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  reign  : — 

“  On  the  occasion  of  the  solenmisation  of  the  feast  of  St.  George  she 
stood  in  the  great  hall,  and  saw  the  King  and  all  the  Knights  sitting  at 
dinner,  and  she  saw  also  the  reception  of  the  Archduke  Ambassador,  who 
was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  great  hall.  Then  she  went  on 
with  the  Court  to  Hampton  Court,  and  she  says  ‘  About  the  round  towers 
were  tents,  where  the  people  were  dying  two  and  three  a  day  with  plague.’ 
She  became  very  ill  with  a  fever,  and  her  mother  was  in  grave  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  the  plague,  but  after  two  or  three  days  she  got  better  and  then 
w€ts  sent  away  with  some  cousins  at  Norbury,  and  the  woman-in-waiting 
who  had  usually  been  with  her  was  put  away  because  her  husband  was 
ill  of  the  plague  of  which  he  died  shortly  afterwards.” 

Lady  Anne  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  Coronation  on  July 
26th  ”  because  the  plague  was  so  hott  in  London.”  Occasionally, 
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even  in  these  dignified  annals,  thero  is  a  hint  of  Ck>urt  scandals. 
One  note  runs :  “  Now  there  was  much  talk  of  a  maske  which 
the  Queene  had  at  Winchester,  and  how  all  the  ladies  about  the 
Court  had  gotten  such  ill  names  that  it  was  grown  a  scandalous 
place,  and  the  Queene  herself  was  much  fallen  from  hir  former 
greatness  and  reputation  she  had  in  the  world.”  But  what  was 
ever  uppermost  in  Lady  Anne’s  mind  was  not  the  question  of 
Court  scandals,  but  the  question  of  her  father’s  unjust  will. 
There  was  a  long  legal  controversy,  and  we  are  told  that 
‘‘presently,  after  the  death  of  my  Father,  I  being  left  his  sole 
Daughter  and  Heire,  his  widow  my  deare  mother,  out  of  her 
affectionate  care  of  my  good,  caused  mee  to  chuse  her  my 
Guardian,  and  then  in  my  name,  shee  began  to  sue  out  a  Liverie 
in  the  Court  of  Wards,  for  my  right  to  all  my  Father’s  Lands 
by  way  of  prevention  to  hinder  and  interrupt  the  Liverie  with 
my  uncle  of  Cumberland.  .  .  .” 

Preoccupied  as  she  was  in  the  lawsuits.  Lady  Anne  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  attention  to  her  suitors,  from  whom  she  selected 
Lord  Buckhurst :  ”  The  twentie  fift  day  of  ffebruary  in  r609  .  .  . 
I  was  marryed  to  my  first  Lord,  Eichard  Sackville,  then  but 
Lord  Buckhurst,  in  my  mother’s  howse,  and  her  owne  Chamber, 
in  Augustine  Fryers  in  London,  which  was  part  of  a  Chappell 
there  formerly  (shee  being  then  present  at  my  marriage).  And 
within  two  daies  after  I  was  marryed.  Dyed  my  sayd  Lord’s 
ffather,  Eobert  Sackville,  Earle  of  Dorsett,  in  Little  Dorsett 
Howse  in  Salisburie  Comi;  at  London.  By  whose  death  my  sayd 
Lord  and  I  then  came  to  be  Earle  and  Countess  of  Dorsett.” 

Only  too  soon  there  were  difficulties  between  the  Dorsets,  the 
husband  caring  little  for  the  northern  castles,  which  his  wife 
claimed  so  persistently.  Lord  Dorset,  indeed,  saw  his  way  to 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  a  compromise.  Lady  Anne, 
however,  had  her  way  :  ”  Much  persuasion  was  used  by  him 
and  all  the  C!ompany,  sometimes  terrifying  me  and  sometimes 
flattering  me,  but  at  length  it  was  concluded  that  I  should  have 
leave  to  go  to  my  Mother,  and  send  an  answer  by  the  22nd  of 
March  next,  whether  I  would  agree  to  this  business  or  not,  and 
to  this  prayer  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords, 
have  set  their  hands.” 

Lady  Anne  determined  to  set  out  for  the  North  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  :  “On  the  way  from  Liechfield  to  Croxall  Lord 
Dorset,  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  his  wife  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  to  give  up  her  journey  to  the  North,  parted  with  her 
in  a  rage,  and  returned  to  London,  while  she  went  on  into  Derby 
with  a  party  of  about  ten  persons  and  thirteen  horses.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disputes  Lad^j  Anne  received  the 
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news  of  her  mother’s  serious  illness,  and  her  death  a  few  days 
later  not  only  plunged  her  daughter  into  sorrow,  hut  added  to 
the  complications  about  the  northern  estates.  Husband  and 
wife,  however,  were  reconciled,  and  when  Lady  Anne  returned 
from  the  North  to  London  she  was  met  by  Lord  Dorset  at 
Islington  and  escorted  to  Dorset  House  with  a  party  making 
“in  all  ten  or  eleven  coaches.’’  But  the  legal  atmosphere  was 
soon  to  become  more  tense.  There  was  law  between  Lord  Dorset 
and  Lord  Cumberland  and  brawls  between  their  servants. 
Finally,  the  whole  matter  came  to  a  head  before  the  King.  At 
last  the  award  was  made,  and  she  spent  two  days  in  perusing 
it  and  the  accompanying  documents.  It  proved  to  be  in  Lord 
Dorset’s  favour  as  against  his  wife,  and  Lady  Anne  was  forced 
to  yield,  though  she  never  gave  up  her  own  point  of  view. 

Matters  of  minor  personal  interest  begin  to  take  the  place 
of  notes  on  the  endless  legal  dispute,  but  Lady  Anne  never  lost 
interest  in  her  northern  possessions,  and  was  delighted  when 
she  received  information  that  ‘  ‘  all  the  Tenants  were  very  well 
affected  towards  me  and  very  ill  towards  them.’’  Records  of 
household  expenses  make  their  appearance,  and  though  the 
amount  spent  on  entertainments  seems  trivial  in  these  days,  the 
maintenance  of  a  household  was  no  slight  matter,  as  is  evident 
from  one  of  Dr.  Williamson’s  illuminating  notes.  About  this 
time  Lord  Dorset  became  infatuated  with  Lady  Peneystone, 
and  for  this  reason  Lady  Anne’s  visits  to  Court  began  to  be  rarer 
and  rarer,  though  she  remained  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Queen.  , 

But  in  spite  of  her  domestic  troubles  Lady  Anne  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  her  first  husband  to  the  end  for  on  February 
26th,  1619,  she  writes  :  “  My  Lord  should  have  gone  to  London 
on  the  24th  of  this  month,  but  I  entreated  him  to  Stay  here  the 
25th  because  on  that  day  ten  years  I  was  married.’’  The  same 
year  the  Queen  died,  and  her  corpse  was  brought  by  water  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Denmark  House  at  night  and  the  “  Great 
Ladies  of  the  Court  watched  while  it  lay  there,’’  among  them 
being  Lady  Anne. 

After  this  year,  1619,  the  Day-by-Day  Book  records  cease. 
Of  Lady  Anne’s  four  children  only  Margaret  survived,  and  the 
child  bom  in  1622  proved  to  be  a  girl.  This  was  depressing  to 
Lady  Anne,  for  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  whom 
she  detested,  still  remained  her  husband’s  heir.  Lord  Dorset 
was  now  only  thirty-four,  but  his  constitution  was  worn  out.  Of 
him  Clarendon  writes  :  ‘  ‘  His  excess  of  expenditure  in  all  the 
ways  to  which  money  could  be  applied  was  such  that  he  so 
entirely  consumed  almost  the  whole  great  fortune  which 
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descended  to  him,  that  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  title  to 
his  younger  brother,  he  left,  in  a  manner,  nothing  to  him  to 
support  it.”  Lady  Anne  was  nursing  her  daughter.  Lady 
Margaret,  who  was  sickening  for  smallpox,  when  she  received 
the  following  letter  from  her  husband  : — 

“  Sweet  Heart, 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  I  had  resolved  to  come  down  to 
Knole,  and  to  have  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  God  hath  pre¬ 
vented  it  with  sickness,  for  on  Wednesday  night  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  castin 
(vomiting)  which  held  me  long,  than  last  night  I  had  a  fit  of  a  fever.  I  have 
for  my  physician  Dr.  Baskerville  and  Dr.  Fox.  I  thank  God  I  am  now  at 
good  ease,  having  rested  well  this  morning.  I  would  not  have  you  trouble 
yourself  till  I  have  occasion  to  send  for  you.  You  shall  in  the  meantime 
hear  daily  from  me.  So,  with  my  love  to  you,  and  God’s  blessing  and 
mine  to  both  my  children,  I  commend  you  to  God’s  protection. 

“  Your  assured  loving  husband, 

“  Bichabd  Dobset.” 

This  letter  was  written  on  March  26th,  1624,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  he  died  at  noon  the  same  day.  Lady  Anne 
always  spoke  very  generously  of  Lord  Dorset,  but  she  regarded 
her  brother-in-law,  who  succeeded  him,  as  always  “  a  powerful 
enemy  against  me.”  For  the  rest,  though  regretting  her  late 
husband’s  “excessive  prodigality  in  housekeeping,”  and  similar 
“noble  ways  at  Court,  stilting,  masking  and  the  like,”  she 
respected  his  “  sense  of  justice,”  his  “  sweet  disposition,”  and 
his  “valiant  behaviour.”  Moreover,  she  took  it  upon  herself 
to  provide  for  his  two  natural  daughters. 

Lady  Anne  received  a  considerable  jointure  from  her  late 
husband,  and  was  now  in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Her  succession  to  the  northern  estates,  however,  was 
most  improbable,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  her  cousin.  Lord 
Clifford.  Still,  the  succession  was  always  a  possibility,  and  in 
spite  of  having  been  cut  off  from  so  much  to  which  she  was 
entitled,  she  remained  an  eligible  and  attractive  personality.  At 
all  events,  she  attracted  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Philip,  the 
younger  of  those  two  brothers  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated 
the  first  folio  of  his  works,  the  Incomparable  Pair  of  Brethren. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip  became  Lord  Pembroke, 
and  on  June  1st,  1630,  he  married  Lady  Anne. 

On  this  second  venture  she  makes  this  note  :  “  This  second 
marriage  of  myne  was  wonderfullie  brought  to  pass  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  for  the  Crossing  and  disappoynting  the  envie.  Malice 
and  sinister  practices  of  my  Enemyes.”  But  in  spite  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  eulogy  Lord  Pembroke  was  anything  but  a  paragon, 
though,  as  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  he  had  made  himself  a  very 
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important  personage  at  Court.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  was  not  his 
only  eulc^st.  “  The  young  worthy  Sir  Philip,”  wrote  Rowland 
Whyte  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ”  grows  great  in  his  Majesty’s 
favour,  and  carries  it  without  envy,  for  he  is  very  humble  to 
the  great  Lords,  and  desirous  to  do  all  men  good,  and  hurtes 
no  man.”  Created  Earl  of  Montgomery  in  1605,  in  1630  he 
became  the  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when,  as  Lord  Warden  of 
Stannaries,  he  is  said  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  oppressed  the 
people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ‘‘with  great  fury  and 
passion.”  His  hot  temper  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he 
incurred  the  dislike  of  the  Queen.  In  the  upheaval  of  the  Civil 
War  Lord  Pembroke  favoured  the  Parliamentarians  through  "a 
cowardly  fear  that  the  Royalists  were  a  losing  party,”  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Clarendon.  After  becoming  High  Steward  of 
Oxford  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University.  On  attain¬ 
ing  this  dignity  for  the  second  time  he  is  quoted  in  a  Royalist 
pamphlet  as  follows  : — 

“  My  visitors,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  this  day.  I  hope  this  day  will 
never  end,  for  I  am  your  Chancellor.  Some  say  that  I  am  not  your 
Chancellor,  but  damn  me  !  they  lie,  for  my  brother  was  so  before  me,  and 
none  but  rascals  would  rob  me  of  my  birthright.  They  think  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford  is  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  because,  forsooth,  the  University 
chose  him.  S’death,  I  sit  here  by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  and,  judge  ye, 
gentlemen,  whether  he  or  I  look  like  a  Chancellor.  I  will  prove  he  is  a 
party,  for  himself  he  is  a  scholar,  he  has  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the 
world  knows  I  can  scarce  recid  or  write.  Damn  me  I  this  writing  and 
reading  hath  caused  all  this  blood.  ...  I  thank  God,  and  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  God  I  am  come  at  last,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  gilded 
Bible,  you  could  not  give  me  a  better  book,  damn  me,  I  think  so.  I  love 
the  Bible,  though  I  seldom  use  it,  I  say  I  love  it,  and  a  man’s  affection  is 
the  best  member  about  him.  I  can  love  it,  though  I  cannot  read  it,  as  you. 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  love  preaching,  though  you  never  preach.  .  .  .  Gentlemen, 
love  one  another,  for  there  are  twenty  thousand  do  hate  you,  they  say 
you  are  all  either  dimces,  knaves,  or  madmen,  s’death,  they  wiU  say  so 
of  me  if  they  durst,  but  do  you  serve  God  and  love  yom*  Chancellor,  you 
have  all  the  good  places  the  University  can  yield  ...  I  love  you  all, 
danrn  me !  I  do.  I  command  you.  Registrar,  to  write  it  dowm,  that  I 
love  them  all.” 

By  an  author  of  the  period  he  was  described  as  ‘  ‘  eloquent  and 
swearing”  and  eligible  to  ‘‘  preside  over  Bedlam.”  By  another 
it  was  stated  that  he  would  make  ‘‘an  excellent  Chancellor” 
if  ‘‘  Oxford  could  have  been  turned  into  a  kennel  of  hounds,” 
while  Butler  sums  him  up  in  his  bitterest  vein  : — 

”  Ne’er  with  God  or  Man  kept  he  word. 

One  day  he’d  swear  he’d  serve  the  King, 

The  next,  ’twas  quite  another  thing  ; 

Still  changing'^with  the  Wind  and  Tide 
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That  he  might  keep  the  stronger  side. 

His  Hawks  and  Hoimds  were  all  his  Care, 

For  them  he  made  his  daily  Prayer, 

And  scarce  would  lose  a  hunting  Season, 

E’en  for  the  sake  of  darling  Treason.” 

Such  was  the  man  that  this  great  lady  who  had  suffered  so 
much  from  her  first  husband  accepted  as  her  second.  There  was 
a  reason,  a  powerful  reason,  for  this  seemingly  curious  choice. 
Lord  Pembroke  at  least  would  never  oppose  her,  but  would  rather 
assist  her,  in  her  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  those 
northern  estates. 

By  his  first  marriage  Lord  Pembroke  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died  in  in¬ 
fancy.  By  Lady  Anne  he  became  the  father  of  two  children  born 
prematurely,  who  both  died  in  the  cradle.  Inevitably  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  marriage,  but  at  least  her  second 
husband  supported  her  on  two  separate  occasions,  in  1632  and 
1637,  in  her  claims  on  those  northern  estates.  After  1637, 
however,  no  further  claim  was  possible,  “  ffor  then,”  as  she  says, 
”  the  civill  warres  broke  out  in  that  extremitie  in  the  Northerne 
parts.  That  no  more  claymes  could  be  made  there,  dureing  my 
Unckle  of  Cumberland  and  his  sonne’s  lifetime.”  But  there 
was  another  cause  of  contention  in  Lady  Anne’s  life.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  in  favour  of  a  match  between  her  younger 
daughter.  Lady  Isabella  Sackville,  and  a  younger  son  of  his  own. 
He  also  wished  her  to  settle  five  thousand  pounds  on  his  son. 
Lady  Anne  refused,  maintaining  that  her  daughter  should  select 
her  own  husband,  subject,  of  course,  to  her  consent.  In  one 
significant  entry  she  alludes  to  her  troubles  with  her  two 
husbands,  pointing  out  that  with  both  of  them,  “the  marble 
pillars  of  Knolle  in  Kentt  and  Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  were  to  me 
oftentimes  but  the  gay  Harbours  of  Anguish,  Insomuch  as  a 
Wiseman,  that  knew  the  inside  6f  my  fortune  [her  cousin 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford]  would  often  say  that  I  lived  in  those 
my  Lordes  great  familyes  as  the  river  of  Ehone  or  Tbodanus 
runnes  thorow  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  without  mingleinge  anie  part 
of  its  streames  with  that  Lake,  ffor  I  gave  myselfe  wholly  to 
Eetyredness,  as  much  as  I  could,  in  both  those  great  families, 
and  made  good  Bookes  and  verteous  thoughts  my  Companions, 
which  have  never  deserved  affliction,  nor  been  daunted  when  it 
unjustly  happeneth.  And  by  a  happie  genious  I  overcame  all  those 
Troubles,  the  Prayers  of  my  Blessed  Mother  helping  me  herein.” 

Separating  from  time  to  time,  this  strangely  assorted  couple 
came  together  again  in  1642.  “  We  would  have  liked  to  have 

imagined,”  comments  Dr.  Williamson,  “  that  it  constituted  ^ 
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certain  renewal  of  the  attachment  of  the  husband  and  wife  to 
one  another,  but  it  was  probably  not  so,  and  the  friendship  was 
patched  up  with  the  idea  that  she  should  protect  his  belongings, 
and  settle  down  quietly  in  London  during  this  troublous  time.” 
In  1649,  however,  she  finally  left  Lord  Pembroke,  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  never  to  see  him  again.  He  died  on  January  23rd  the 
following  year  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Lady  Anne’s  comments 
on  him  are,  on  the  whole,  more  than  generous,  for  she  alludes 
to  his  ”  discerning  spirit,”  though  she  adds  that  he  was  “very 
crafty  withal”  and  “extremely  choleric  by  nature,”  besides 
being  “  no  scholar  at  all  to  speak  of,”  having  spent  so  short  a 
time  at  the  University. 

That  was  the  merciful  verdict  of  Lord  Pembroke’s  widow,  but 
a  Royalist  pamphlet  of  the  period  dealt  very  differently  with  his 
memory  : — 

”  Here  lies  the  mirror  of  our  age  for  treason 
Who  in  his  life  was  void  of  sense  and  reason. 

The  Commons’  fool,  a  knave  in  everything, 

A  ti’aitor  to  his  master.  Lord  and  King, 

A  man  whose  virtues  were  to  lie  and  swear, 

God  damn  him  !  was  his  constant  daily  prayer.” 

For  all  that,  this  oddly  linked  pair  had  one  taste  at  least 
in  common.  Like  Lady  Anne,  Lord  Pembroke  was  devoted 
to  rebuilding  and  improvements,  and  though  his  wife  suffered 
from  his  temperament  his  house  at  Wilton,  at  least,  was  greatly 
improved.  And  this  taste  in  common,  be  it  remembered,  was 
in  key  with  the  central  motif  of  Lady  Anne’s  existence. 

In  1644  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  had  died,  and 
Lady  Anne  had  consequently,  against  all  probability,  come  into 
the  inheritance  of  those  coveted  northern  estates.  But  it  was 
not  until  1649  that  she  set  out  for  them,  never  to  return  to 
London.  Her  attitude  towards  the  Commonwealth  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  She  seems  to  have  ignored  the  existence  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  making  no  allusion  to  Cromwell  or  to  his  followers,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Harrison.  To  this  last  she  asserted 
“  that  she  did  love  the  King,  that  she  would  live  and  die  in  her 
loyal  thoughts  to  the  King  ”  ;  while  of  Cromwell  himself  she 
observed  :  “  Does  he  imagine  that  I,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
King  James,  will  submit  to  him?  ”  This  remark  is  all  the  more 
typical  of  Lady  Anne  because  Cromwell  had  offered  her  official 
assistance  in  regulating  her  affairs  with  her  northern  tenants. 
Cromwell  viewed  the  matter  with  amusement,  and  when  Lady 
Anne  heard  that  he  would  destroy  her  castles  if  they  were  rebuilt, 
she  sent  him  this  Roman  message  :  “  Let  him  destroy  them 
if  be  will,  but  be  shall  surely  find  that  as  often  as  he  destroys 
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them  I  will  rebuild  them,  while  he  leaves  me  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket.”  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  expressed  admiration  for  her 
fortitude,  and  to  have  said,  magnanimously:  “Let  her  build 
what  she  will,  she  shall  have  no  hindrance  from  me.” 

Tenacious  in  asserting  her  rights.  Lady  Anne  was  equally 
conscientious  in  her  views  as  a  landowner.  In  a  letter  concern¬ 
ing  one  of  her  numerous  lawsuits  she  observes :  “I  will  in 
general  be  as  mild,  gentle  and  good  to  my  tenants  as  anybody 
ever  was,  but  without  going  to  law  with  them.  I  am  like  to  get 
nothing  from  them.”  She  was  a  good  business  woman,  and  in 
the  same  letter  she  says  :  “If  you  should  be  pinching  or  sparing 
of  costs  in  this  lawsuit  of  mine  against  my  tenants  here,  you 
might  therein  do  me  much  harm.”  She  was  appreciative  of 
those  who  served  her  interests,  particularly  of  Christopher  Marsh, 
who,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have  insinuated  into 
business  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  “  I  think,” 
replies  Lady  Anne,  “  neither  you  nor  any  man  else  ever  writ 
a  wiser  letter,  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  answer,  because  the 
messenger  stays  that  carries  them  to  the  post,  but  I  will  often 
remember  your  sayings  out  of  Antonius  and  out  of  Seneca.” 
Howell,  her  lawyer,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  her  confidence  and 
to  have  felt  the  stings  of  the  law’s  delay  as  much  as  she  did 
herself.  “  I  find  how  sensible,”  he  writes  to  her,  “  you  are  of 
the  slow  progress  in  your  lawsuits,  and  of  the  burdensome  charge 
and  correspondence  thereto.  Truly,  Madam,  no  man  can  be 
more  deeply  affected  with  your  complaint  than  myself,  heartily 
wishing  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  redress.” 

Lady  Anne’s  record  of  public  events  is  sparing  to  a  degree. 
She  was  naturally  delighted  at  the  Restoration  and,  as  though 
to  dissociate  herself  formally  from  her  late  husband,  she  issued 
this  statement,  declaring  her  duty  to  Charles  II.  :  “  The  Countess 
of  Pembroke  certifies  that,  though  her  lawsuits  and  repair  of  her 
decayed  houses  in  these  parts  have  very  much  exhausted  her, 
yet  the  zeal  and  duty  she  bears  to  His  Majesty  and  his  service 
are  such  as  (though  her  ability  be  less)  she  would  not  be  behind¬ 
hand  with  any  of  her  condition  and  quality  in  testifying  the 
great  joy  she  has  for  the  King’s  happy  restauration,  she  there¬ 
fore  takes  the  boldness  to  subscribe  for  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  following  November,  as  soon 
as  her  jointure  rents  shall  be  received.”  Of  the  Plague  she 
says  briefly  :  “A  great  plague  in  the  Cittie  and  Suburbs  of 
London  whereof  there  dyed  for  severall  weeks  together  about 
eight  thousand  a  week,  the  like  whereof  was  never  knowne 
in  London  before.”  The  Fire,  however,  had  a  more  personal 
interest  for  her,  and  she  alludes  to  the  burning  down  of  Ba3mard’8 
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Castle,  Great  Dorset  House,  and  Little  Dorset  House,  “in  which 
three  places  I  had  spent  much  of  my  time  when  I  was  wife  to 
my  first  and  second  husband,”  and  she  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  safety  of  Thanet  House  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

Lady  Anne’s  famous  Day-by-Day  book  from  January  Ist, 
1676,  to  March  2l8t  of  the  same  year,  annotates  minutely 
the  last  months  of  her  life.  On  March  20th  the  entry 
runs  :  “I  remembered  how  this  day  was  sixty  years  did  I  and 
my  blessed  mother  in  Brougham  Castle  give  in  our  answer  in 
writing  that  we  would  not  stand  to  the  award  the  four  Lord 
Chief  Judges  meant  to  make  concerning  the  lands  of  mine 
inheritance,  which  did  spin  out  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  us,  yet 
God  turned  it  to  the  best.”  Two  days  afterwards  she  was  dead. 

She  died  at  Brougham  Castle  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  and 
of  her  six  great  castles  only  Appleby  Castle  and  Skipton  Castle 
remain  in  use  as  residences.  Brougham,  Brough,  Barden  Tower, 
and  Pendragon  are  all  ruins. 

And  time  has  given  the  mellow  tints  and  tones  of  a  ruin  to 
this  historic  portrait  which  Dr.  Williamson  has  extracted  so 
patiently,  so  lovingly,  from  the  old  records  and  manuscripts.  He 
has  presented  her  as  she  actually  was,  typical  of  her  period  and 
of  the  caste  to  which  she  belonged.  Whatever  were  her  limita¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Williamson  has  wdsely  dealt  with  them  not  through 
the  spectacles  of  this  century,  but  through  the  vision  of  her  own. 
And  perhaps  this  assimilated  vision  of  his  is  after  all  the  truer. 
Perhaps  centuries  to  come  this  portrait  will  be  preserved  when 
much  eager  self-portraiture  will  have  passed  into  the  dust  of 
ruins.  With  all  her  arrogance  she  was  not  without  the  humility 
of  her  century — humbleness  before  God  and  fidelity  to  her 
ancestors.  Of  that  other  humility — the  desire  to  propitiate  both 
the  living  and  the  unborn — she  was  wholly  ignorant.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  that  gives  her  completeness  and  force  in  that  very 
isolation  from  which  Dr.  Williamson  has  rescued  her. 

Non  omnis  moriar,  so  many  clamour  to-day,  as  though  actually 
signalling  to  the  indifferent  comedians  of  future  centuries  who 
will  re-shape  and  re-mould  the  bitter  comedy.  How  very  few 
diarists  avoid  casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  posterity  1  Pepys  was 
one,  and  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Montgomery  was  unquestionably  another.  Such 
as  she  was,  she  wrote  herself  down,  seeking  neither  to  dazzle 
nor  to  offend.  And  perhaps  just  because  of  this  profound 
indifference  she,  by  the  inner  irony  of  things,  will  be  preserved 
at  that  remote  banquet  of  posterity  from  which  so  many  self- 
invited  guests  will  most  certainly  be  excluded. 

J.  A.  T,  Lloyd. 


THE  WOMEN  POETS  OF  GKEECE. 


To  write  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  women  poets  will  seem  to 
many  a  task  as  easy  as  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of 
snakes  in  Iceland.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  for  most  readers  Sappho 
is  the  one  exception,  proving  the  general  rule,  that  poetry  in 
ancient  times  was  a  male  prerogative.  If  we  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  Attic  period  of  Greek  literature  this  predomin¬ 
ance  of  man  in  imaginative  literature  is  indeed  a  fact,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  other  fact  of  his  predominance  in  social  and 
political  life.  And  as  the  Athenian  dramatists,  the  Athenian 
historians,  the  Athenian  philosophers  and  orators  form  the  bulk 
of  those  Greek  authors  who  are  at  all  widely  read,  the  idea  of 
Greek  women  as  dumb,  inarticulate  creatures  is  commonly 
held. 

But  though  Athens  was  the  chief  literary  centre  of  Greece  in 
the  great  period,  she  was  yet  only  one  of  many  States;  and  out¬ 
side  Athens  women  occupied  a  very  different  position,  so  that 
Euripides  can  say  with  perfect  truth,  “Phoebus  has  refused 
women  the  divine  gift  of  song”  ;  and  then  again  in  the  same 
play  of  the  Medea,  “  A  muse  does  indeed  consort  with  women  in 
the  way  of  wisdom.”  While  Athenian  women  were  confined 
to  the  trivialities  of  the  harem,  a  Spartan  girl  had  the  same 
education  and  shared  in  the  same  occupations  as  her  brothers ; 
and  even  if  Sparta  herself  produced  no  Uterature,  yet  Spartan 
ideas  were  not  without  influence  on  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
world. 

So  in  the  mythology  that  was  the  common  possession  of  all 
the  Greeks  we  find  that  the  male  has  not  got  everything  in  his 
own  hands  :  the  nine  muses,  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  stand 
side  by  side  with  Apollo  as  the  patron  gods  of  literature,  and  if 
we  consider  the  history  of  Greek  poetry  as  a  whole  we  shall  find 
that  in  two,  or  perhaps  even  in  three,  of  its  four  chief  periods 
women  play  no  insignificant  part. 

Of  the  first  period,  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems,  we  know 
so  little  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dogmatise.  The  authorship 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  question  that  will  never  be 
solved  with  real  certainty,  and  if  anyone  likes  to  believe,  with 
Samuel  Butler,  that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  Nausicaa,  he 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  The  third  period,  the  fifth  and 
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fourth  centuries  at  Athens,  largely  an  age  of  prose,  must  be 
surrendered  to  male  influences.  There  remain  the  springtime 
of  lyric  poetry,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  in  the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and  the  second  blooming  of  verse  in  the 
third  century  that  ushered  in  the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  our 
misfortune  that  Time  and  Man  have  dealt  far  more  cruelly  with 
the  iEolian  lyric  and  the  Alexandrian  elegy  than  with  the  Attic 
drama,  and  that  the  remains  of  both  are  lamentably  scanty. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  those  remains  at  ah  closely,  we 
see  that  there  are  nearly  twenty  Greek  women  poets  of  whom 
we  have  to  take  account. 

Sappho  comes  first  in  time  and  first  in  greatness ;  but  of  her 
little  need  now  be  said.  The  gossip-mongers  of  ancient  and 
modern  days  have  exhausted  their  powers  of  invention  on  the 
details  of  her  life,  and  innumerable  translators — from  Catullus 
and  Horace  down  to  Dr.  Way  and  Mr.  Stacpoole — have 
attempted  in  vain  to  capture  the  magic  of  her  verse.  Her  lyrics 
are  untranslatable,  for  in  them  the  perfect  harmony  of  sound 
and  sense  is  achieved.  Her  metre  is  her  own  possession  ;  Horace 
produces  an  entirely  different  effect ;  English  sapphics  are 
intolerably  tedious  and  artificial.  Of  course,  only  one  of  her 
lyrics,  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  exists  in  its  entirety,  and  the  new 
fragments  from  Egypt,  beautiful  though  they  are,  are  sadly 
incomplete.  Yet  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  Sappho — two 
or  three  words,  two  or  three  lines — ^is  a  flawless  jewel,  torn 
indeed  from  its  setting,  but  still  glowing  with  all  its  native 
brilliancy. 

There  are  the  wonderful  lines  that  Eossetti  translated  : — 

“  Like  the  sweet  apple  which  reddens  upon  the  topmost  bough, 

A -top  on  the  topmost  twig — which  the  pluckers  forgot  somehow — 
Forgot  it  not,  nay,  but  got  it  not,  for  none  could  get  it  till  now.” 

“  Like  the  wild  hyacinth  flower  which  on  the  hills  is  found, 

Which  the  passing  feet  of  the  shepherds  for  ever  tear  and  wound 
Until  the  purple  blossom  is  trodden  into  the  ground.” 

There  is  the  intensity  of  the  reproach  to  the  unloving 
friend  : — 


‘‘  Dead  !  dead  !  In  death 
Below  the  ground  bereft  of  breath. 
Loveless,  alone. 

The  close-shut  tomb 
Enfoldeth  thee. 

To  my  songs  thou  wouldst  not  hearken. 
And  songless  thou  shalt  be  ; 

Thou  wouldst  not  love  me  here  on  earth, 
In  death  thou  shalt  loveless  be.” 
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And  the  fragment  that  is  the  germ  of  Sophocles’  loveliest 
chorus : — 

“  Come  to  me,  O  Love, 

O  Love  the  inheritor  enter  in. 

Ever3nvhere  is  swept  and  garnished. 

Everything  is  prepared ; 

The  fire  of  my  heart  bums  brightly. 

All  my  body  is  food  for  thee  ; 

And  on  my  bosom  thou  shalt  rest 
The  long  night  through.” 

It  is  in  her  lyrics  that  Sappho’s  inimitable  charm  reveals 
itself ;  in  the  elegiac  couplet  she  works  in  a  medium  that  is  not 
altogether  congenial,  and  the  two  epigrams  whereby  alone  she 
is  represented  in  the  Anthology  have  little  of  her  special 
quality. 

One  is  on  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  Timas. 

“  Behold  the  dust  of  Timas  dead  ; 

She  knew  not  wedlock’s  hour. 

For  ere  that  day  her  golden  heekd 
Passed  to  the  Dark  Maid’s  bower. 

Yea,  she  has  gone,  and  all  her  comrades  fair 

Have  shorn  with  flashing  steel  the  radiance  of  their  hair.” 

The  other  is  for  a  fisherman’s  grave  : — 

”  To  Pelagon  Meniscus  gave 
This  oar  and  basket  for  his  grave. 

That  those  who  pass  his  tomb  might  see 
How  small  a  fisher’s  wealth  can  be.” 

But  Sappho  was  not  only  a  poet  herself;  she  was  the  cause 
of  poetry  in  others.  Her  influence  spread  from  Lesbos  to  other 
islands,  to  Greece  and  to  the  coast  cities  of  Asia.  In  her  own 
age  we  know  of  Telesilla  of  Argos,  Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  and 
Cleobuline  of  Lindus,  all  women  famous  for  many  centuries 
after  their  death  as  poets.  In  the  next  century  we  have  Corinna 
and  Myrtis  of  Boeotia,  from  whom  Pindar  received  his  first 
lessons  in  composition. 

Of  Telesilla  very  little  remains ;  she  is  quoted  by  Athen»us,  and 
is  one  of  the  nine  lyric  muses  in  Antipater’s  well-known  epi¬ 
gram,  but  no  complete  poem  of  hers  has  come  down  to  us. 
Praxilla,  too,  only  survives  in  four  short  fragments,  but  it  is 
possible  that  many  of  the  unnamed  Greek  Skolia,  catches  sung 
at  festal  gatherings,  came  originally  from  her  pen.  It  was  as  a 
composer  of  these  songs  that  she  was  chiefly  famous,  and  from 
them  two  of  the  fragments  come. 
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The  first  runs  thus  : — 

“  Dear  friend  the  wisdom  of  Admetus  letum 
And  to  the  good  your  loving  kindness  turn. 

Base  knaves  avoid,  for  in  their  craven  mind 
Nor  grace  nor  thanks  nor  service  will  you  find.” 

The  second  is  equally  sententious  : — 

Beware,  dear  friend  ;  each  stone  some  scorpion  screens. 

Swift  poised  to  strike :  darkness  deception  means.” 

The  other  two  fragments,  tantalizingly  short,  are  more  drama¬ 
tic  ;  one  is  the  last  complaint  of  a  dying  man. 

”  Full  many  a  lovely  sight  I  leave  for  death. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  sunlight  here  beneath  ; 

And  then  the  twinkling  stars,  the  pale  Moon’s  visage  fair. 

And  Autiunn’s  ripening  fruits,  apple  and  gourd  and  pear.” 

The  other  is  a  little  picture,  complete  in  itself,  although 
doubtless  only  the  prelude  to  a  longer  tale. 

Alla  Fenestra. 

“  The  ciutcun  parts — and  see 
She  scans  the  street  below. 

The  face  a  girl’s  might  be. 

Her  breasts  the  woman  show.” 

Cleobuline,  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  is  also  probably  responsible  for  many  pieces 
of  verse  now  classed  as  anonymous.  Alexis  wrote  a  comedy 
bearing  her  name,  and  both  she  and  her  father  were  renowned 
for  the  composition  of  “  Griphoi,”  riddles  in  verse,  a  form  of 
poetical  entertainment  almost  as  popular  as  the  Skolia  and  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Fourteenth  Book  of  the  Anthology.  The 
Riddle  of  the  Year  is  certainly  hers. 

“  One  is  the  father,  twelve  his  lusty  sons  ; 

And  of  them  etMsh  twice  thirty  daughters  owns. 

Some  maidens  white  to  view,  some  dark  arrayed. 

And  all  innnortal  though  they  pass  and  fade.” 

And  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Athenasus  that  Cleobulus 
first  invented  the  Swallow  game,  it  is  very  possible  that  Cleo¬ 
buline  wrote  the  song  which  Greek  children  sang  as  they  came 
round  in  the  spring  time  questing  for  gifts : — 

‘  The  swallow  comes  winging 
His  way  to  us  here  ; 

Fair  hoius  is  he  bringing 
And  a  happy  new  year. 
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White  and  black 
Are  his  belly  and  beMsk. 

Give  him  welcome  once  more 
With  figs  from  your  store, 

With  wine  in  its  flasket 
And  cheese  in  its  basket, 

And  eggs — aye,  and  wheat  if  we  ask  it. 

Shall  we  go  or  receive  T 
Yes,  we’ll  go  if  you  give  : 

But  if  you  refuse  us. 

We  never  will  leave. 

We’ll  tear  up  your  door 
And  the  lintel  and  floor. 

And  your  wife  if  you  still  demur  ; 

She  is  little  and  light. 

We  will  come  to-night 
And  nm  away  quick  with  her. 

But  if  you  will  grant 
The  gifts  that  we  wwt. 

Great  good  shall  come  of  it 
And  plenty  of  profit. 

Come  throw  open  free 
Your  doors  to  the  swallow  ; 

Not  old  men  but  children  we  ; 

And  the  swallow  says  ‘  Open  to  me.’  ” 

With  Corinna  and  Myrtia  we  begin  to  approach  the  period 
of  Athenian  supremacy.  They  both  lived  in  Boeotia,  and  are 
connected  in  our  records  with  Pindar’s  youth ;  Myrtis  as  being 
first-  his  teacher  and  then  his  rival,  Corinna  as  advising  the 
young  poet  to  sow  with  the  hand  and  not  from  the  full  sack. 
Some  of  Corinna’s  poems  have  recently  been  found  in  Egypt, 
but  neither  she  nor  Myrtis  is  represented  in  the  Anthology,  and 
with  them  our  list  of  women  poets  in  the  lyric  period  would 
close  were  it  not  for  one  doubtful  exception.  When  and  where 
Erinua  lived  is  quite  uncertain ;  she  is  placed  by  some  critics 
in  the  late  sixth  century,  by  others  in  the  fourth,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  writers  both  bearing  this  name. 
The  surviving  fragments,  three  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  on 
the  tomb  of  Baucis  and  the  portrait  of  Agatharchis,  and  five  lines 
from  her  famous  poem,  “  The  Distaff,”  are  written  in  Doric, 
but  hardly  allow  us  to  settle  the  question  of  date.  In  any  case, 
whether  she  lived  in  the  sixth  or  the  fourth  century,  she  was  one 
of  the  poets  whom  the  Alexandrians  most  admired.  ”  The 
Distaff,”  a  hexameter  poem  of  three  hundred  lines,  seemed  to 
them  a  perfect  model  for  verse  :  it  was  short,  a  skilful  mixture 
of  romance  and  realism,  and  simple  in  its  elegance.  Meleager 
and  Asclepiades  both  wrote  in  its  praise  : — 

“  This  small  sweet  book  is'mightier  far 
Than  all  our  leeuned  poets  are.” 
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Antipater  of  Sidon  expresses  the  same  judgment:  “Few  are 
Erinna’s  words,  there  is  no  verbiage  in  her  songs ;  but  this  scanty 
work  of  hers  has  taken  the  Muses  for  its  own.  Therefore  she 
fails  not  now  of  memory,  nor  is  she  bound  beneath  the  shadowy 
wing  of  black  night.  But  we,  the  countless  myriads  of  younger 
singers,  are  fading  to  oblivion  even  as  leaves  wither  in  their  heaps. 
The  low  note  of  the  swan  is  better  than  the  chattering  of  jack¬ 
daws,  that  echoes  beneath  the  clouds  of  spring.” 

Erinna’s  date,  then,  may  be  left  uncertain,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  our  next  poet,  Anyte  of  Tegea,  the  “female 
Homer,”  belongs  to  the  fourth  and  not  the  second  period;  that 
she  comes  after  and  not  before  the  long  drought  of  Attic 
literature,  and  that  she  heralds  in  the  rich  autumn  blooming  of 
the  third  century.  It  is  true  that  her  epigrams  in  their  simple 
grace  recall  the  perfection  of  Simonides,  but  every  other  indica¬ 
tion  combines  to  place  her  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  than 
the  Athenian  master.  And  curiously  enough  the  qualities  of  her 
verse  are  all  of  the  kind  that  it  is  usual  to  call  masculine.  Simple, 
vigorous,  restrained,  she  has  none  of  that  somewhat  florid 
exuberance  which  marks  the  inferior  feminine  in  art  :  she  is  a 
Jane  Austen  rather  than  a  George  Eliot,  an  Ethel  Smyth 
rather  than  a  Chaminade.  Anyte  knows  exactly  what  she  wants 
to  say,  and  says  it  with  the  utmost  economy  of  effort,  and  of  all 
the  Alexandrian  poets,  Asclepiades  alone  can  equal  her  in  sustained 
beauty  of  style.  Twenty  epigrams  of  hers — the  red  lilies  of 
Anyte — remain  in  the  Anthology,  and  in  number  of  poems  she 
is  the  best  represented  there  of  all  the  women  poets.  Most  of 
them  are  either  epitaphs  or  dedications ;  and  the  first,  especially 
those  for  the  tombs  of  young  girls — whose  deaths  in  the  slow 
decadence  of  the  Greek  race  were  so  curiously  frequent — are  often 
of  the  most  poignant  beauty.  Such  is  the  inscription  for  the 
grave  of  Erato  : — 

“  Her  arms  about  her  father  close  she  flung, 

And  weeping  to  him  clung. 

*  Oh,  father  dear  ’ — her  last  soft  cry — 

*  I  faint,  I  fall,  I  die. 

Mine  eyes  are  dim  :  the  lord  of  death 
Draws  me  to  his  dark  realms  beneath.’  ” 

And  this  other  for  the  wise  Antibia,  cut  off  before  her  marriage 
day 

"  Fvill  many  a  suitor  craved  to  be  her  mate 
And  thronged  with  eager  prayers  her  father’s  gate. 

That  maiden  wise. 

But  cruel  Death  put  all  their  hopes  to  scorn. 

And  now  for  fair  Antibia  we  mourn  ; 

His  loveliest  prize.” 
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There  are  the  epitaphs  for  Proarchiis,  son  of  Phidias ;  for  the 
war  horse  of  Damis,  slain  in  battle  while  carrying  his  master; 
and  for  Philaeni^,  daughter  of  Cleina.  Most  graceful  of  all  the 
inscription  for  the  statue  of  Thersis  placed  on  her  tomb  : — 

“  O  Thersis  dear  ! 

No  bridal  chamber  thine  nor  marriage  songs. 

Only  this  marble  tomb  to  thee  belongs 

And  thy  fair  image  here. 

Set  by  thy  mother’s  love  that  we 

Might  e’en  in  death  still  speak  to  thee.” 

The  dedicatory  epigrams  vary  somewhat  in  merit,  for  this 
is  occasional  poetry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  poet 
is  often  bound  tightly  by  the  terms  of  a  commission.  For 
example,  in  the  verses  written  to  commemorate  the  gift  of  a 
tripod  to  the  temple  of  Athens,  the  requisite  was  obviously  to 
enumerate  fully  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  : — 

“  An  ox  might  seethe  within  the  cauldron  great 
Which  Cleubutus  to  Pallas  here  has  set 
Its  maker  from  the  clan  Cleitorian  came. 

And  bore  his  father  Aristotle’s  name. 

The  giver’s  country  wide-wayed  Tegea  was, 

His  father  noble  Eriaspidas.” 

But  when  Anyte  is  allowed  a  free  hand  she  is  charming.  There 
are  her  lines  for  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  by  the  sea  : — 

“  This  is  Love’s  place  and  here  it  is  her  will 

To  gaze  from  land  upon  the  ocean  still. 

The  timid  waves  beneath  her  bright  eyes  play. 

Nor  dare  to  harm  the  sailor  on  his  way.” 

And  as  a  pendant  to  this,  on  a  statue  of  Hermes  : — 

“  Here  by  the  windswept  orchard. 

Here  where  the  three  roads  meet, 

I  watch  the  grey  cliffs  rising 
And  wayworn  travellers  greet. 

My  fountain  murmurs  cool  and  clear 

‘  Draw  near  and  rest,  O  weary  feet,  draw  near.’  ” 

Anyte  can  find  a  theme  for  poetry  in  very  simple  things  :  in 
the  little  monument  that  Myro  builds  for  her  dead  grasshopper ; 
in  the  body  of  a  dolphin  cast  up  upon  the  beach ;  in  the  poor 
vagrant  whom  death  sets  on  the  same  level  as  the  mightiest 
kings  : — 

‘‘  Poor  Tom  men  called  him  ere  he  died  ; 

But  now  he  stands  at  Caesar’s  side.” 
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And  she  has  a  saving  strain  of  humour  denied  to  some  realists  : 
witness  her  lines  on  a  domestic  farmyard  calamity  : — 

“  Never  more  with  flapping  wing 
Shalt  thou  rouse  me  from  my  bed 
As  the  dawn  is  reddening. 

Tyrant,  thou  art  dead. 

Lo  I  the  fox  with  stealthy  bite 
Slew  thee  as  thou  slept  this  night.” 

Equally  good  are  her  two  goat  pictures ;  the  haughty  he-goat 
standing  alone  : — 

“  Look  at  the  homed  goat,  how  proud  he  seems 
With  shaggy  beard,  how  bright  his  red  eye  gleams. 

A  rosy  Naiad  once  upon  some  hill 

Caressed  those  cheeks,  and  he  remembers  still  ”  ; 

and  the  same  proud  creature  harnessed  by  laughing  children  in  a 
temple  garden — 

”  See  how  the  goat  in  purple  chains, 

A  bridle  on  his  shaggy  face. 

Obedient  bears  the  children’s  reins 
As  they  around  the  temple  race. 

The  god  looks  on  with  kindly  eye 
And  smiles  to  see  their  mimicry.” 

But  she  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  writing  of  her  own  country¬ 
side,  its  sun-scorched  hills,  the  shade  of  laurel  thickets,  and  the 
murmuring  ripple  of  some  mountain  spring.  That  feeling  for 
nature  which  on  the  whole  is  so  lamentably  lacking  in  Athenian 
poetry,  she  possesses  in  full  measure.  There  is  the  dedication 
of  the  hill-top  shrine,  sacred  to  shaggy  Pan  and  the  woodland 
nymphs,  with  its  invitation  to  rest : — 

“  Come,  stranger,  come  beneath  this  elm 
Where  breezes  soft  caress  ; 

And  let  the  green  of  whispering  leaves 
Assuage  your  weariness. 

Drink  to  your  fill  of  my  cool  fount, 

'  So  fresh  the  wayworn  feet. 

And  in  the  pleasure  of  my  shade 
Forget  the  burning  heat.” 

The  theme  is  repeated  with  equal  beauty  in  another  poem  : — 

‘‘  And  art  thou  wearied  with  the  sun, 

.  And  wouldst  thou  leave  thy  way  begun 
And  drink  of  some  cool  stream  ? 

Come,  then,  within  my  laurel’s  shade. 

Where  whispering  Zephyrs  fill  the  glade, 

And^reet — and'dream.” 
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Finally  there  is  the  vivid  dialogue  between  the  wayfarer  and 
the  statue  of  Pan,  standing  with  reed  pipe  set  to  his  lips  on 
the  summit  of  some  one  of  those  Arcadian  hills  where  once  the 
god  was  said  to  have  been  bom  : — 

Stranoeb  :  “  Why,  rustic  Pan,  amid  this  lonely  shade, 

Why  does  thy  sweet-voiced  pipe  the  grove  pervade 
While  thou  dost  hold  thy  seat  ?  ” 

Pan  ;  “  I  sing  that  heifers  on  the  dewy  hill 

May  wEinder  safe  and  grazing  take  their  fill 
Upon  the  herbttge  sweet.” 

Contemporary  with  Anyte  was  Moero  of  Byzantium,  whose 
white  lilies  are  placed  by  Meleager  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  Tegean  poet.  But  Moero  has  been  less  kindly  treated  by 
fortune,  and  only  two  short  poems  of  hers  now  remain  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Anthology.  They  are  beautifully  written,  with 
a  touch  of  Eastern  splendour,  and  in  the  music  of  the  Greek 
lines  there  is  something  of  the  mystic  fragrance  of  nectar  and 
ambrosia.  One  is  a  dedication  for  a  group  of  statues  offered  to 
the  nymphs  by  Cleon)niiu8  : — 

“Ye  n3nmphs  who  by  Aniger’s  stream 
Do  ever  tread  the  depths  below  ; 

Whose  rosy  feet  ambrosial  gleam 
As  soft  your  father’s  waters  flow. 

Give  health  to  him  who  ’neath  these  trees 
Has  set  your  comely  images.” 

The  other  seems  to  be  purely  imaginary  : — 

“  Here  in  Aphrodite’s  bower, 

Where  the  golden  panels  shine. 

Thou  thy  Bacchic  jviice  dost  pour, 

Cluster  of  the  vine. 

“  Never  more  above  thy  head 

Shall  thy  mother  tendrils  cast. 

Nor  her  leaves  nectareous  spread  ; 

Lo,  thy  day  is  past.” 

While  Moero  was  living  at  Byzantium  far  away  across  the  sea, 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  Southern  Italy,  another  woman  was 
writing  love  poems  which  she  herself,  at  least,  claimed  to  rival 
those  of  Sappho.  Nossis,  “whose  tablets’  wax  was  melted  by 
Love’s  flame,”  lived  at  Locris  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
centiury  B.c.,  and,  like  her  contemporary  Leonidas  of  Tarentum, 
witnessed  the  first  clash  of  hostility  between  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  coast  and  the  rising  power  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  One  such  encounter  she  records,  writing  on  a  trophy  of 
enemy  shields  : — 
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“  They  cast  them  off  ;  they  fled  in  feiu* ; 

Swift  routed  by  our  Locrian  spear. 

And  now  these  temple  shields  proclaim 
The  heroes’  might,  the  cravens’  shame.” 

In  another  dedication,  this  time  a  smock  for  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  her  great  temple  on  the  Lacinian  promontory,  she 
gives  us  the  names  of  her  mother  and  grandmother  : — 

“  Fair  Hers  oft  from  Heaven  returns 
To  visit  her  Lacinian  shrine  ; 

Her  altar  bright  with  incense  burns 
And  matrons  greet  the  wife  divine. 

For  her  this  smock  a  gift  from  weavers  three 
Nossis,  Theophilis  and  Cleoche.” 

A  third  poem,  for  the  grave  of  the  comic  dramatist,  Ehinthoil, 
fixes  her  date  fairly  closely,  for  we  know  that  Rhinthon,  who 
hved  either  in  Syracuse  or  Tarentum,  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  b.c.  324  : — 

”  Pass  by  and  wish  me  well, 

Smile  and  be  not  afraid. 

Within  this  narrow  cell, 

Rhinthon  is  laid. 

A  humble  bird  of  song, 

A  mimic  playwright  gay  ; 

But  yet  the  crown  I  won 
Abides  alway.” 

In  some  lines  addressed  to  a  merchant  from  Lesbos  returning 
to  his  island  home,  she  makes  her  proud  claim  to  immortality  : — 

**  Go,  stranger,  go — and  when  to  land  you  come. 

Tell  them  in  Locris  here, 

Far  from  the  dances  of  your  Lesbian  home 
There  lives  fair  Sappho’s  peer. 

Say  that  the  Muses  watched  her  grow. 

And  that  men  call  her  Nossis.  Go.” 

Unfortunately,  of  the  love  poems  whereby  she  hoped  to  achieve 
Sappho’s  fame,  only  one  survives  : — 

This  Nossis  saith: 

”  There  is  nothing  more  sweet  than  Love — 

Yea,  even  honey  on  my  lips 
Has  lost  its  savour. 

And  never  will  she  know  the  secret  of  the  rose 
Who  has  not  tasted  of  the  Cyprian’s  kisses.” 

The  other  ten  poems  that  bear  her  name  in  the  Anthology  are 
either  dedications  or  memorials :  one  for  a  girl  who  offers  her 
golden  hair  net  to  Aphrodite,  another  for  a  statue  of  the  Cyprian 
set  up  by  Polyarchis  with  the  money  she  had  made  in  her  traflfick 
of  love,  four  others,  inscriptions  for  portraits  of  women  friends. 
Here  is  a  specimen  : — 
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“  Thin  is  our  deiu:  ThaumaretS — 

Her  little  dog  would  leap  with  glee 
As  though  he  did  his  mistress  see. 

If  he  this  picture  knew  ; 

And  fawn  upon  his  lady’s  side. 

To  greet  her  in  her  virgin  pride. 

So  young,  so  fair,  so  gentle-eyed. 

A  picture — yes,  but  true.” 

Graceful  as  these  picture  poems  are,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  prudery  of  monks  has  robbed  us  of  those  more  passionate 
verses — ‘  ‘  the  fair  flowers  of  the  iris  with  their  perfumed  breath  ’  ’ 
—that  Meleager  wove  into  his  Garland.  But  like  Sappho,  whose 
poems  were  publicly  burned  as  immoral  at  Rome  and  Byzantium 
in  1073  A.D.,  Nossis  too  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
taste  that  could  endure  Strato  and  Rufinus  at  their  worst  refused 
to  them  even  a  very  modest  licence,  and  the  asceticism  of  the 
Early  Christians  proved  as  unfavourable  to  women  as  had  the 
perversions  of  classical  Greece. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poems  of  Philaenis  of  Samos,  a 
contemporary  of  Asclepiades,  have  disappeared  for  this  same 
reason.  Her  most  famous  work — if,  indeed,  she  did  write  it, 
for  there  are  several  poems  in  the  Anthology  contesting  the 
authorship — was  called  “  The  Pleasures  of  Love,”  and  in¬ 
curred  the  censure  of  the  stoic  Chrysippus,  who  classed  it 
contemptuously  with  gastronomic  treatises  and  books  on  cookery 
as  little  likely  to  lead  men  to  the  pursuit  of  stoical  virtue. 
Another  member  of  the  Samian  circle  under  Asclepiades  was  the 
Athenian  Hedyle,  whose  son  was  the  poet  Hedylus  and  who  her¬ 
self  was  the  daughter  of  a  poet  mother,  Moschine.  But  while 
we  have  a  fair  amount  of  Hedylus’  work,  only  one  fragment — 
but  that  a  very  beautiful  one — of  his  mother’s  is  preserved  for 
us  by  Athenssus.  Parthenis  also,  to  whom  Meleager  gave  an 
honourable  place  in  his  Garland — ‘  ‘  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  from 
the  perfect  meadow  of  Parthenis’  verse  ’  ’ — has  not  come  down  to 
us  even  in  a  single  line.  And  with  her  has  gone  Salpe,  who 
wrote  a  poem  called  ”  The  Sports,”  Nicobule,  and  Glance  of 
Chios.  Of  all  these  little  more  than  their  names  is  left,  and  until 
the  sands  of  Egypt  yield  us  new  treasure  we  must  be  content 
with  the  scanty  knowledge  of  them  that  we  possess.  But  even 
in  what  survives  of  Greek  women’s  work  there  is  enough  to  prove 
that  those  critics — and  there  have  been  such — who  denied  women 
any  share  in  imaginative  creation  were  wrong.  Meleager,  who, 
by  the  nature  and  conditions  of  his  Anthology,  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  second  and  fourth  periods  of  Greek  poetry, 
expresses  a  widely  different  judgment  when  he  gives  the  rose  and 
the  lily  to  Sappho,  Anyte  and  Moero,  and  puts  them  first  in 
his  long  list  of  poets.  F.  A.  Wright. 


FBANCE  AND  MOEOCCO— AN  APPKECIATION. 

The  crisis  of  Morocco  is  generally  held  to  have  commenced  in 
the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  precipitated 
by  the  incapacity  of  Abdul  Aziz,  the  reigning  Sultan,  which 
was  bound  not  only  to  cause  internal  convulsions,  but  also  to 
encourage  foreign  Powers  to  intervene.  France,  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  Algeria,  was  naturally  anxious  to  round  off  her  splendid 
African  Empire  by  the  acquisition  of  supreme  influence  in 
Morocco,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  land  hunger  as  from  the  fear 
that,  if  she  showed  any  reluctance  to  undertake  new  responsi- 
bihties,  another  Power  might  intervene.  In  order  to  secure  a 
free  hand  she  made  a  series  of  agreements,  the  first  in  1900, 
by  the  terms  of  which  she  stipulated  not  to  interfere  with  Italy 
in  Tripoli,  if  that  Power  would  act  on  similar  lines  as  regards 
Morocco.  Four  years  later  she  abandoned  her  claims  in  Egypt 
to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  with 
certain  reservations,  which  included  free  trade  for  thirty  years 
and  an  agreement  not  to  erect  fortifications  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  the  same  year  an  agreement  was  made  with 
Spain,  by  the  terms  of  which  that  Power  was  granted  a  strip  of 
Northern  Morocco,  in  case  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan.  France  was  now  left  free  to 
develop  her  policy.  She  made  a  loan  to  the  Sultan,  with  the 
Customs  as  security,  and  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to  Fez  was 
decided  upon. 

All  this  time  Germany  had  been  watching  events  with  no 
friendly  eye,  and,  feeling  her  position  immensely  strengthened  by 
Bussia’s  repeated  defeats  in  Manchuria,  determined  to  intervene. 
The  Kaiser  landed  at  Tangier  in  March,  1905,  and  declared  that 
“it  is  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  an  independent  monarch,  that  I 
pay  my  visit,  and  I  hope  that  under  his  august  rule,  a  free 
Morocco  will  be  open  to  the  peaceful  competition  of  all  nations, 
without  monopoly  or  exclusion  of  any  kind.”  This  coup,  which 
was  followed  by  a  mission  to  the  Sultan,  induced  his  Majesty  to 
appeal  to  the  Great  Powers,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras  met  in  1906.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  were  not 
unsatisfactory  to  France.  Various  reforms,  such  as  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  police  for  the  ports  under  French  and  Spanish  ofl&cers 
respectively,  the  foundation  of  a  bank,  and  other  measures  were 
recommended,  but  no  international  body  was  constituted  that 
would  interfere  with  her  special  position.  France,  therefore,  took 
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action  in  1907  and,  as  a  punishment  for  the  assassination  of  a 
French  doctor  at  Marrakesh  and  for  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Maghzin,  which  had  believed  that  Germany  would 
protect  Morocco  against  her,  occupied  Ujda,  a  district  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Morocco.  Irritated  by  this  act  the  Beni 
Snassen  began  to  raid  Algerian  territory  from  the  west,  but 
General  Lyautey  by  rapid  movements  occupied  their  cultivated 
land  and  their  markets.  Furthermore  he  blockaded  the  tribesmen 
in  their  hills,  and  finally  forced  them  to  submit,  as  also  a  large 
neighbouring  population  of  Berbers.  In  1908  a  hostile  move¬ 
ment,  based  on  Tafilelt  and  instigated  by  fanaticism,  again 
threatened  the  security  of  the  Algerian  frontier,  but  again  the 
French  decisively  defeated  it.  General  Lyautey  then  set  to 
work  on. his  great  task^  the  first  step  being  the  creation  of  a 
police  force  composed  mainly  of  native  “  levies  ”  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Algerian  frontier.  Lyautey’s  policy  was  one  of 
incessant  activity  of  his  columns,  which  provided  the  necessary 
show  of  force  and  thereby,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  hostili¬ 
ties.  During  this  period  the  French  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  east  of  Morocco,  and  developed  roads  and  telegraph  lines, 
the  importance  of  which  they  realise  full  well.  In  1907  opera¬ 
tions  were  called  for  on  the  western  side  of  Morocco,  for  in  that 
year  Casablanca  was  attacked  and  looted  by  tribesmen,  several 
French  subjects  being  killed.  The  French  at  first  limited  their 
operations  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  port,  but  in  1908  they 
conducted  a  successful  advance  and,  after  encountering  stubborn 
resistance,  occupied  the  neighbouring  Shawiya,  which  they 
promptly  proceeded  to  open  up  by  means  of  communications  and 
in  other  ways.  The  French  now  held  Morocco  firmly  on  both 
sides.  The  question  was  when  the  pincers  would  close.  In  1908 
Abdul  Aziz  was  decisively  defeated  by  his  brother  Mulai  Hafid 
and  abdicated.  The  new  Sultan  was  hostile  to  France  but  agreed 
to  respect  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  In  1909  the  Spanish  were 
forced  to  take  action  by  a  massacre  of  their  subjects  at  Melilla. 
They  brought  45,000  troops  into  the  country,  and,  after  desperate 
fighting  round  the  Gurugu  heights,  made  good  their  position  to 
some  extent. 

In  this  year  Germany  signed  an  agreement  with  France  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that,  while  France  would  maintain  equal 
economic  conditions,  Germany  merely  possessed  economic  in¬ 
terests  in  Morocco,  and  recognised  the  special  political  interests 
of  France.  The  policy  of  Germany  at  that  time  was  to  establish 
an  economic  condominium  with  France  in  Morocco,  with  herself 
as  senior  partner,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  position  or 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 
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In  1911  the  crisis  reached  its  climax.  The  authority  of  the 
Maghzin  collapsed,  and  the  Sultan  was  besieged  at  Fez  by  tribes¬ 
men,  who  were  exasperated  by  his  exactions.  The  military 
situation  was,  however,  rapidly  cleared  up  by  a  French  victory, 
and  Fez  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  garrison,  were  subsequently  withdrawn  to  Eabat. 
Germany  now  showed  her  hand.  She  declared  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  been  entirely  changed  by  the  French  occupation  of 
Fez  and  that,  if  France  were  to  be  given  a  free  hand  in  Morocco, 
she  must  receive  compensation ;  and,  to  enforce  her  claims,  she 
despatched  the  Panther  to  Agadir.  Great  Britain  stood  by 
France  at  this  crisis,  an  act  which  really  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  Entente,  and,  in  return  for  territorial  sacrifices  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  rights  of  France  to  declare  a  protectorate  were  finally 
acknowledged  by  Germany.  France  wasted  no  time,  and,  to 
complete  the  necessary  negotiations,  a  convention  was  ratified 
with  Spain,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  boundary  of  the  Spanish 
zone  was  rectified  so  as  to  secure  French  communications  with 
Algiers.  Finally  Tangier  was  granted  a  zone  of  some  fifteen  kilo¬ 
metres  round  the  port,  and  government  by  representatives  of  the 
interested  Powers  and  of  the  Sultan.  , 

Thus  ended  the  old  order.  France  was  thenceforth  free  to 
treat  with  Morocco,  and  in  March,  1912,  a  protectorate  was  de¬ 
clared,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Eesident-General  became  the  sole 
intermediary  between  the  Sultan  and  foreign  Powers.  General 
Lyautey  was  appointed  to  this  onerous  post.  The  country  was 
seething  with  anarchy  and  fanaticism,  and  the  French  were  im¬ 
mediately  hard  put  to  it,  for  a  general  rising  took  place,  the 
Moroccan  troops  enlisted  by  the  French  massacring  their  officers. 
Fez  was  besieged  by  hordes  of  fanatics,  but  Lyautey,  with  the 
slender  means  at  his  disposal,  defeated  the  fanatical  assailants. 
Meanwhile  the  situation  was  cleared  to  some  extent  by  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  Mulai  Hafid. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  frontier  officer  the 
problems  of  the  region  of  Marrakesh,  as  the  French  official 
nomenclature  runs,  are  by  far  the  mDst  important.  Here  we 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  by  what  means  the  French 
made  good  their  protectorate  under  conditions  that  in  some 
respects  were,  and  still  are,  similar  to  those  confronting  the 
British  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  From  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  point  of  view,  the  region  is  inhabited  by  Arabs  in  the 
plains  of  the  north,  by  ^Berbers  in  the  Great  Atlas,  while  to  the 
south  there  is  a  mixed  Negro-Berber  stock  in  Sus  and  other 
districts  of  Mauretania.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Maghzin  the 
Berbers  retained  their  independence  in  their  mountain  fast- 
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nesses.  If  the  Government  was  weak  they  emerged  from  the 
mountains  and  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  corn-lands,  but 
when  it  was  strong  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
their  fastnesses  and  with  raiding.  There  was  a  continual  ebb  and 
flow,  with  the  underlying  necessity  of  the  Berbers  to  procure 
grain  from  the  plains,  as  their  rugged  mountains  produced  only 
fruits,  meat  and  milk,  with  very  scanty  grain  crops.  On  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India  the  underlying  economic  position  is 
the  same.  The  tribesmen  cannot  feed  their  families  from  the 
meagre  products  of  the  hills,  and,  in  default  of  other  resources, 
raiding  becomes  essential  to  their  existence.  The  Government 
of  India  has  realised  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  has  met  it 
to  some  extent  by  irrigation  schemes,  and  in  other  ways. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Mulai  Hasan,  father  of  the  present 
Sultan,  decided  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy.  He  opened  up  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  three  great  Berber  kaids  or  “  chiefs  ”  of  the 
Glaoui  on  the  east,  the  Guenndafi  in  the  centre,  and  the  Mtongi 
on  the  west.  He  agreed  to  make  an  alliance  with  them,  on  the 
terms  of  their  virtual  independence,  provided  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  suzerainty.  He  kept  strong  forces  at  Demnat  on  the 
east,  and  at  Tiznit,  Tarudant  and  Agadir  on  the  west,  and  thus 
safeguarded  his  marches.  He  also  appointed  the  Glaoui  chief  to 
be  Governor  of  Marrakesh.  This  arrangement  worked  remark¬ 
ably  well,  the  great  feudatories  maintaining  reasonable  order 
within  their  respective  territories  and  preventing  raids  on  the 
level  country.  Upon  the  death  of  Mulai  Hasan  these  kaids  be¬ 
came  more  powerful,  and  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  a  mere 
shadow,  until  the  declaration  of  the  French  protectorate  co¬ 
incided  with  internal  convulsions  of  the  most  serious  type. 

We  in  England  well  know  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  and  what  blood  and  treasure  were  expended 
before  Kitchener  recaptured  Khartoum.  In  the  desert  to  the 
south-east  of  Tiznit  a  certain  El-Hiba  arose,  who  proclaimed 
himself  a  Mahdi  and  gained  a  great  following  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes  and  the  people  of  Sus.  Marching  northwards  on 
Marrakesh,  he  was  joined  by  the  Berber  feudatories.  The  Glaoui 
chief,  while  ostensibly  espousing  his  cause,  was  secretly  hostile 
to  him  and  in  communication  with  the  French.  The  Pretender 
swept  on  and  occupied  the  capital  of  South  Morocco,  where  he 
imprisoned  a  French  military  mission.  So  far  all  had  gone  well 
for  him,  but  the  tide  now  turned.  The  great  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Behamna,  which  occupies  the  level  country  to  the  south  of 
Settat,  declared  against  the  Pretender  and  joined  the  French, 
who  marched  rapidly  southwards  from  the  border  of  the  province. 
Twenty  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  belt  of  low  hills  from  which 
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we  gained  our  first  view  of  the  palm  groves  of  Marrakesh,  they 
defeated  the  Pretender,  who,  however,  escaped  back  to  his  desert 
home. 

The  French  now  had  to  organise  their  conquest,  and  wisely 
decided  to  continue,  under  the  title  of  “  La  Politique  des  Kaids,” 
the  very  same  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Mulai  Hasan. 
The  kaids  remain  practically  independent  so  far  as  internal 
affairs  are  concerned,  although  French  influence  is  exerted  to 
lessen  various  abuses.  They  also  receive  general  directions  from 
the  French,  and  pay  a  small  sum  as  revenue.  No  French  officers 
are  posted  in  their  territories,  and  these  kaids  are  extremely 
wealthy.  Generally  speaking  the  position  is  similar  to  that  in 
British  Baluchistan,  where  Quetta  corresponds  to  Marrakesh, 
while  the  Khan  of  Kalat  and  other  feudatories  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  kaids.  The  French  have  established  a  very 
strong  position  to  the  east  at  Azilal,  not  far  from  Demnat,  while 
their  power  on  the  western  side  is  based  on  the  same  three  centres 
as  under  the  old  regime.  At  the  eastern  post  of  Azilal  they 
are  in  touch  with  the  region  of  Meknes,  where  the  position  has 
solidified,  but  south  of  the  Great  Atlas  matters  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Merebbi  Eebho,  brother  of  the  late  Pretender, 
still  maintains  his  position  near  Tiznit,  and  constitutes  a  per¬ 
manent  menace  to  the  French,  who  displayed  remarkable 
|)olitical  acumen  in  advising  the  Sultan  to  appoint  his  brother 
as  his  Khalifa,  or  representative  at  Tiznit,  a  step  which  was 
attended  wdth  excellent  results.  Farther  east  the  Berber  kaids 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  thus  joining  up  with  Tafilelt 
and  Algeria.  With  peace  reigning  in  the  huge  desert  area  under 
French  influence,  a  considerable  caravan  trade  is  springing  up. 
In  the  old  days  “black  ivory”  constituted  the  most  valuable 
import  into  Morocco  from  the  south,  and  to-day,  although  slaves 
are  no  longer  imported,  it  is  the  same  “black  ivory,”  for  the 
negroes  come  in  large  numbers  of  their  own  free  will  to  Morocco, 
and  are  considered  to  be  satisfactory  workers.  They  have,  in¬ 
cidentally,  monopolised  the  trade  in  oil  and  other  branches  of 
commerce,  but  rarely  settle  in  Morocco,  preferring  to  return  to 
their  native  deserts  when  they  have  amassed  a  modest  fortune. 
It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  products,  w'hich  were  for¬ 
merly  sent  across  the  desert  to  Morocco,  now  reach  Europe  by 
sea,  but  yet  the  country  is  vast,  and  ivory,  gold  and  other  com¬ 
modities  are  again  being  imported  in  small  quantities.  Perhaps  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  actual  trade  are  the  humanising 
and  civilising  influences  exerted  by  France  in  reopening  to  com¬ 
merce  what  has  been  a  no-man ’s-land  for  untold  centuries. 

Morocco  is  an  open,  level  country  on  the  west,  but  mouri- 
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tainous  on  the  east.  In  the  south  the  Atlas  Eange  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  to  wit,  the  Great  Atlas,  forming  the  central  chain, 
with  the  Middle  Atlas  branching  northwards  and  the  lower  Anti- 
.\tla8  to  the  south  of  the  main  range.  The  French  first  occupied 
the* open,  level  country,  and  before  long  civilian  administration 
was  established  west  of  Fez  and  in  the  coastal  plains.  Generally 
speaking,  the  French  had  occupied  the  open  country  when,  in 
1914,  the  Great  War  broke  out.  Marshal  Lyautey  was  instructed 
to  send  to  the  Western  Front  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  and 
his  guns,  and  to  withdraw  to  the  ports.  His  reply  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man.  He  was  prepared  to  give  up  troops  and 
artillery,  and  did  so,  but  he  would  not  retire  a  foot.  Lyautey 
thereby  saved  the  situation,  not  only  in  Morocco  but  also  in 
Algeria.  Actually,  during  the  war,  the  French  increased  the 
territory  brought  under  their  rule,  and  that  in  spite  of  German 
subsidies  to  El-Hiba  and  other  adversaries.  In  1915  Kaisuli,  the 
brigand  of  Tangier,  threatened  attacks  from  the  Spanish  zone, 
but  maintaining  Lyautey’s  principle  of  perpetual  mobility,  every¬ 
where  the  French  more  than  held  their  ground.  In  1917  the 
Germans  made  an  attempt  to  land  a  mission  and  a  consignment 
ot‘  munitions  on  the  Sus  coast.  The  attempt  failed,  but  it  com- 
|)t'lled  the  French  to  despatch  a  column  across  the  Great  Atlas, 
which  threw  a  garrison  into  Tiznit.  In  1918  German  efforts  in 
the  Spanish  zone,  from  Laraiche  and  from  the  Canaries,  became 
greater,  but  they  failed  before  the  tenacity  of  the  French.  All 
honour  to  the  officers  and  men  who,  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
throes  of  the  titanic  struggle  in  the  West,  preserved  Morocco 
for  France  !  They  did  more  than  this,  for  they  enlisted  30,000 
Moors  who  fought  bravely  for  France  in  Europe,  while  an  equal 
number  served  behind  the  lines  in  labour  corps.  Considering 
the  difficult  military  and  political  situation,  this  result  must  be 
considered  to  be  remarkable. 

To-day  the  position  is  eminently  satisfactory  from  the  military 
and  political  point  of  view.  The  French  hold  this  vast  country 
with  but  few  troops,  the  majority  of  whom  are  drawn  from 
Senegal  and  Algiers  or  are  locally  recruited.  They  have  a  strong 
force  of  tanks  held  ready  at  the  chief  centres  and  a  powerful 
aviation  force,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  garrison  is  little  seen. 

Morocco  lies  remote  from  the  main  routes  of  world  traffic, 
which  pass  along  her  northern  and  western  shores  but  do  not 
cross  her.  She  has  also  been  recently  subdued,  and  no  new 
generation,  ignorant  of  the  might  of  France,  has  grown  up.  At 
present,  then,  there  is  no  strong  Nationalist  party,  ^veral 
officials  used  the  term  “  Xenophobe  ”  in  describing  to  me  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  In  Fez  the  atmosphere  was,  indeed, 
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unfriendly,  but  at  Marrakesh  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pleasure- 
loving  people  were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  French,  who 
appeared  to  manage  them  with  admirable  tact  and  kindliness. 
Had  there  been  strong  anti-French  feeling  it  is  clear  that  advan¬ 
tage  would  have  been  taken  of  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the 
regular  troops  and  artillery  for  a  general  rising,  whereas  the 
country  remained  quiet  and  obedient.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
state  of  feeling  will  continue  indefinitely,  and  a  decade  hence 
France  may  be  confronted  with  difficulties  similar  to  those  we 
are  experiencing  in  Egypt  and  India,  but  at  present  all  is  well. 

To  the  east  and  south-east  of  Fez,  and  also  some  distance  to 
the  east  of  Marrakesh,  there  are  large  districts  of  difficult  moun¬ 
tainous  country  in  the  Middle  Atlas  which  are  still  unsubdued. 
But  the  French,  who  work  out  their  operations  with  the  skill 
and  experience  gained  in  the  Great  War,  are  rapidly  subduing 
the  stubborn  tribesmen.  In  the  spring  important  operations  were 
successfully  undertaken,  and  by  the  end  of  1923  it  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  of  Morocco  will,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Central  Government. 

The  position  of  the  Sultan  under  the  French  protectorate  is 
one  of  great  importance.  It  was  open  to  the  conquerors  to  set 
up  a  mere  dummy  or  else  a  Sultan  who  would  associate  himself 
with  the  new-comers  and  aid  them  in  their  far-reaching  reforms. 
Sultan  Yusuf  falls  under  the  latter  category.  Elected  in  1912 
after  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  at  a  time  when  the  tribes 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  and  El-Hiba  a  Pretender  for  power  with 
the  support  of  a  strong  party  in  the  South,  he  has  shown  himself 
a  worthy  occupant  of  the  throne,  placing  the  valuable  asset  of 
his  religious  and  temporal  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  French. 
His  Majesty  presides  weekly  at  the  Council  of  the  Viziers,  and 
follows  closely  the  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of  Morocco, 
whether  it  be  by  the  construction  of  ports  or  railways,  or — what 
would  perhaps  interest  him  more  keenly — hy  education,  improve¬ 
ments  in  administration  and  in  agriculture.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  French  use  the  Sultan  and  his  Viziers  as  a  fa9ade,  behind 
which  they  work.  I  think  that,  while  making  use  of  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  they  realise  fully  the  importance  of  enlisting 
his  interest  and  support  in  the  various  measures  they  undertake. 
This  is  surely  the  wiser  method,  and  under  Marshal  Lyautey  the 
wiser  course  would  undoubtedly  be  followed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  French  authorities  I  was  invited 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sultan  paying  his  ceremonial 
visit  to  the  mosque  on  a  Friday.  I  was  received  by  the  French 
officer  who  commands  his  Majesty’s  bodyguard,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  battery  of  field  artillery  and 
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a  company  of  infantry,  the  men  being  mostly  recruited  from 
among  the  negroes  of  Sus.  The  Sultan’s  palace  at  Rabat,  which 
is  on  quite  a  small  scale,  is  situated  on  a  wide  grassy  plain  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  mosque.  The  intervening  space  was  picketed  by  the  cavalry, 
who  kept  the  spectators  at  a  distance.  The  infantry  was  drawn 
up  in  extended  order  on  both  sides  of  the  track  with  the  band  in 
the  middle.  The  men,  who  were  well  set  up,  were  effectively 
dressed  in  red  tunics  with  white  belts  and  baggy  blue  pantaloons. 
Their  headgear  was  a  red  fez  with  a  white  turban  rolled  round 
it.  We  entered  the  palace  courtyard  and  took  up  our  positions 
in  a  verandah  near  the  entrance.  At  first  my  time  was  taken  up 
in  watching  the  ministers  arrive,  mounted  on  fine  sleek  mules 
with  handsome  red  trappings,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the 
courteous  Vizier. 

At  right  angles  to  the  palace  steps  the  procession  was  formed 
by  a  line  of  white-clad  courtiers,  opposite  whom  were  trumpeters 
fantastically  dressed  in  every  conceivable  colour,  magenta  and 
yellow  being  the  most  striking.  At  the  appointed  time  the  Sultan 
appeared  from  the  palace,  and  as  he  slowly  stepped  outside  the 
courtiers  bowed  low  and  exclaimed  ‘  ‘  May  Allah  protect  our 
Lord  the  Sultan,”  while  the  trumpeters  blew  a  fanfare.  His 
Majesty  then  entered  a  glass-fitted  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  which  were  led  by  a  servant.  Preceded  by  officials,  the 
procession  moved  towards  the  entrance,  the  Sultan,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  religious  etiquette,  gazing  straight  in  front  of  him. 
His  Majesty  is  a  handsome  man  with  good  features,  which  his 
white  clothes,  devoid  of  all  ornament,  enhanced.  Behind  the 
carriage  rode  the  six  ministers,  and,  outside  the  palace,  the  band 
moved  off  playing  vigorously,  and  the  infantry,  with  the  colour 
party  in  the  middle,  escorted  the  procession.  Six  horses  were 
led  by  grooms  on  each  side  of  the  carriage.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  prayers  the  Sultan  mounted  a  white  horse,  the  royal  umbrella 
of  scarlet  cloth  being  held  over  his  head.  The  scene  was  now 
particularly  fine,  rows  of  white  courtiers  and  officials  walking  in 
line  with  the  central  figure  mounted,  the  dominant  note  of  sim¬ 
plicity  being  enhanced  by  the  brilliant  sunshine.  I  have  been 
present  at  the  Salamlik  when  Abdul  Hamid  was  Sultan,  and  I 
have  also  seen  many  Persian  ceremonies,  but  nothing  to  surpass 
the  simple  dignity  of  Sultan  Yusuf  of  Morocco,  who, 
like  Melchizedek  of  Salem,  is  both  priest  and  king. 

French  officials  have  more  than  once  remarked  to  me  that  if 
only  I  had  seen  Morocco  before  the  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  I  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
changes  that  had  occurred.  My  reply  was  that  I  was  intimately 
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acquainted  with  undeveloped  Persia,  and  realised  that  they  had 
had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  They  are  great  road-makers, 
and  their  policy  has  been  to  construct  good  roads  from  their  base  at 
Casablanca  eastwards  to  Algiers,  vid  Kabat,  Meknes  and  Fez,  and 
southwards  to  Marrakesh.  In  addition,  Meknes  on  the  north  is 
connected  with  the  port  of  Knitra,  and  Marrakesh  on  the  south 
with  the  ports  of  Mazagan,  Safi  and  Mogador.  To  the  south  of 
the  Meknes-Fez  route  a  road  is  being  constructed  across  the 
Middle  Atlas.  Finally,  the  French  have  constructed  their  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Eabat-Tangier  road,  but  the  Spanish  have  neglected  to 
complete  their  share  of  the  undertaking.  Elsewhere  the  native 
tracks  have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  made  fit  for  motor  traffic 
in  fine  weather. 

We  now  come  to  railways.  To  meet  the  urgent  military  neces¬ 
sities,  light  railways  were  laid  down  to  the  chief  centres,  and  are 
still  used,  but  can  only  handle  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  travellers  almost  invariably  use 
cars  or  the  motor-bus  service.  But,  again,  France  is  a  great 
railway  constructor,  and  work  on  the  Fez-Meknes-Tangier  line  is 
being  busily  pressed  forward.  At  more  than  one  place  we  saw 
fine  bridges  under  construction,  and  elsewhere  the  earthwork 
appeared  to  be  completed.  In  the  Spanish  and  Tangier  zones 
there  were  also  signs  of  activity,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  line 
will  be  opened  in  1923  or  1924.  Simultaneously  with  this  main 
system,  lines  from  the  port  of  Knitra  and  from  Knitra  to  Rabat 
and  Casablanca  are  being  constructed,  and  the  first-mentioned  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  in  1923.  But  the  railway  programme 
does  not  end  here.  Far  from  it.  There  will  be  a  railway  con¬ 
structed  to  Marrakesh,  with  a  branch  from  a  point  between  Bit 
Rashid  and  Settat  that  will  tap  the  extraordinarily  rich  deposits 
of  phosphates  between  Wad  Zam  and  El-Buruj.  Finally,  from 
Fez  a  line  will  be  constructed  to  the  frontier  of  Algiers  by  Taza 
and  Ujda.  This  programme  works  out  at  about  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  intended  to  form  part  of  larger  schemes,  in  which 
Paris  to  Dakkar  and  Paris  to  Lake  Chad  figure.  Meanwhile  this 
railway  construction ,  which  will  no  doubt  also  include  connection 
between  Marrakesh  and  Safi,  will  occupy  the  energies  of  the 
protectorate  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  and  not  unprofitable  to  speculate  on  the  effect 
that  the  Fez-Tangier  line  may  have  on  Tangier.  At  that  port,  in 
some  quarters,  it  appeared  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  much  of 
the  trade  of  Northern  Morocco  would  be  diverted  to  it.  Will  this 
be  the  case?  A  study  of  the  map  shows  clearly  that  Tangier 
is  remote  from  the  fertile  centres  of  Morocco,  and  perhaps  the 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  by  pondering  over  the 
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fact  that  the  river  port  of  Knitra  that  was  unknown  before  the 
war  has  now  a  growing  population  of  6,000  inhabitants,  and  that 
ships  of  2,000  tons  burden  can  enter  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  most  of  the  grain  produced  for  export  in  the  Fez-Meknes 
areas  will  be  shipped  at  Knitra,  and  that  but  little  will  find  its 
way  to  Tangier,  Not  that  the  Mediterranean  port  will  not 
benefit  materially  by  the  railway.  It  will  benefit  as  a  port  of. 
call,  as  a  coaling  station,  and  as  a  tourist  centre,  since  everyone 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  avoid  the  generally  disagreeable  Tangier- 
Casablanca  voyage  by  sea.  It  will  also  draw  exports  and  also 
supplies  for  its  own  considerable  demands  from  the  interior,  and 
will  pay  in  goods,  while  the  railway  will  develop  the  country 
through  which  it  passes,  although  this  may  be  a  slow  process. 

We  now  approach  the  fundamental  question  of  finance.  Will 
Morocco  pay?  Will  the  drain  on  France  for  development  and 
administration  continue,  or  is  there  a  reasonable  hope  that,  in 
course  of  time,  the  protectorate  wdll  become  a  source  of  strength? 

Morocco  possesses  good  soil,  a  sufficient  rainfall,  and  a  small 
population.  Her  exports,  consisting  of  agricultural  produce  and 
phosphates,  are  small,  but  their  development  is  bound  to  be 
great  as  soon  as  the  population,  now  released  from  murder  and 
rapine,  increases.  That  it  will  respond  to  the  new  order  is  certain , 
and  have  we  not  an  example  of  this  in  the  Sudan,  where  thousands 
of  children  have  re-populated  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  by 
the  Mahdi  and  his  successor?  Casablanca,  the  chief  port,  is 
not  naturally  a  good  harbour,  but  this  drawback  is  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  and  the  town  is  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  the  fine  premises 
of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  were  opened.  Of  course 
Morocco  has  not  escaped  the  reaction  felt  all  over  the  world,  but, 
with  her  great  agricultural  potentialities  and  her  favoured  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  door  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  of  her  ulti¬ 
mate  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  do  so  would  betray  a  lack  of 
vision. 

The  extraordinary  success  won  by  France  in  Morocco  is  mainly 
the  work  of  one  man.  Marshal  Lyautey.  Born  sixty-eight  years 
ago,  he  saw  no  service  of  any  kind  until,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he 
was  sent  to  Tonkin,  where  he  worked  under  Gallieni,  whom  he 
later  followed  to  Madagascar,  winning  laurels  in  both  countries. 
But  his  real  career  began  in  North  Africa,  where  he  first  served 
as  commandant  in  Ain  Sefra  from  1903  to  1906,  and  as  G.O.C. 
of  the  Oran  Division  from  1906  to  1910.  As  Eesident-General  in 
Morocco  his  services  are  brilliant.  Sympathy  and  reconciliation 
have  always  been  the  keynote  of  his  policy,  and,  if  obliged  to 
use  force,  his  rapid,  staggering  blow's  have  been  immediately 
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followed  by  a  resumption  of  friendly  overtures.  Apart  from  his 
own  acts,  he  has  succeeded  in  stamping  iis  views  on  his 
subordinates.  He  has  thereby  founded  a  school  of  administrators 
and  frontier  officers  who  will  serve  France  well  in  the  years  to 
come.  His  Service  des  Renseignements  may  be  compared  with 
the  famous  Political  Department  of  the  Government  of  India, 
which  played  so  leading  a  part  in  the  Great  War  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  person  Lyautey  has  the  distinguished  bearing,  the 
perfect  courtesy,  and  the  quick,  incisive  manner  which  is  typical  of 
the  best  class  in  France.  Affable  to  all  and  beloved,  he  was  able 
truly  to  say  to  me  that,  whether  I  talked  to  himself  or  to  a 
member  of  his  staff,  I  should  hear  the  same  views  expressed. 
Well  might  he  make  the  same  boast  as  Wren,  Si  monumenttm 
quceris,  circumspice.  Morocco  is  fortunate  in  being  sympathetic¬ 
ally  ruled  by  the  greatest  administrator  France  has  produced; 
France  is  fortunate  that  Lyautey  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers  and  prestige  during  the  crisis  of  the  Great  War,  and 
Lyautey  is  fortunate  in  having  his  great  services  fully  recognised, 
not  only  in  France  hut  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  visited  the  chief  centres  of  Morocco.  Everywhere  I 
have  asked  frank  questions  and  received  frank  replies,  the  official 
attitude  being  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  conceal.  My 
long  experience  in  Moslem  countries,  the  civilisation  of  which 
is  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Morocco,  made  me  a  keen,  if 
friendly,  critic,  but  I  left  Morocco  filled  with  whole-hearted  ad¬ 
miration  for  what  France  has  accomplished  under  conditions  of 
great  difficulty. 

P.  M.  Sykes. 
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VIRGIL  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 


It  is  only  to  those  who  sympathise  that  a  lover  of 'Virgil  can 
express  his  feelings  about  the  Master ;  only  a  Virgilian  can  fully 
understand  a  Virgilian,  for  there  is  a  freemasonry  in  the  cult 
which  separates  it  from  all  the  world  beside.  The  tendency  that 
has  existed  in  the  schools,  since  the  time  of  Macaulay,  to  depre¬ 
ciate  Virgil  as  less  “  original  ”  than  Homer,  and  than  some  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  troubles  the  Virgilian  no  whit ;  to  him  the 
author  of  the  Mneid  and  the  Georgies  is  the  greatest  of  the 
Classics,  not  only  because  he  has  no  equal  as*  a  craftsman  in 
verse,  but  because  he  is  a  poet  of  the  heart,  a  psychologist  and 
a  modern — as  human  as  Euripides,  and  a  consummate  artist 
as  well. 

At  Eton  half-a-century  ago  Virgil  was  not  a  household  word 
as  Horace  was  :  we  read  the  Mneid  and  the  Georgies,  but  without 
much  illumination ;  indeed,  “  a  Georgie  ”  suggested  to  our  minds 
little  more  than  the  copying  of  over  five  hundred  lines,  a  penalty 
which  sometimes  fell  to  our  lot.  I  remember,  in  a  fifth-form 
division,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  a  fine  scholar,  reading  aloud  to 
us  Conington’s  version  of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Mneid,  and  how 
irreverently  we  laughed  at  the  translator’s  description  of  the 
golden  bough  that  formed  .Eneas’s  credentials  in  the  descent  to 
Hades  : 

“  Yet  none  may  reach  the  Shades  without 
The  passport  of  that  golden  sprout.” 

During  the  year  that  I  was  in  the  division  of  that  remarkable 
teacher,  William  Johnson  (afterwards  Cory),  the  author  of  loniea, 
I  think  we  did  not  read  much  Virgil ;  else  from  him  we  might 
have  heard  something  worth  attention  about  the  wonders  of  the 
Virgilian  verse,  its  structure  and  rhythm,  its  subtleties  of  elision 
and  caesura,  for,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  tells  us  in  his  introduction 
to  loniea,  he  “loved  Virgil  as  a  friend.’’  From  Dr.  Hornby, 
in  sixth  form,  we  learnt  little  on  these  points,  but  just  read  and 
construed  some  book  of  the  Mneid,  and  were  told  what  the 
scholiasts  had  said  about  the  more  difficult  passages.  When 
discussing  our  Latin  verses,  if  they  were  hexameters,  the  head¬ 
master  told  us  that  we  should  frame  them  on  the  model  of  Virgil, 
rather  than  of  Ovid;  which  was  true  enough,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  proceed  to  indicate  the  salient  features  of  Virgil’s 
art,  though  here  a  slight  hint  or  two  might  easily  have  set  us 
on  the  track,  for  unconsciously  we  felt,  even  then,  the  charm  of 
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the  Virgilian  cadences.  The  only  remark  on  the  subject  that 
I  ever  heard  at  Eton  was  from  a  very  talented  school- fellow,  who 
drew  my  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  caesura  in  Eclogue 
IX.,  60: 

“ .  .  .  .  Sepulcrum 

IncipU  apparere  Bianoria.  .  . 


Again,  the  “saying  lessons”  in  Virgil  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  us  if  we  had  been  made  to  learn  them 
thoroughly ;  for  to  know  by  heart  a  fine  poem,  or  passage  of  a 
poem,  is  an  acquisition  of  lasting  value  :  as  it  was,  we  were 
allowed  to  slip  through,  week  by  week,  with  an  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  sixty  or  seventy  lines,  and  by  the  end  of  the  term 
we  had  practically  forgotten  the  whole.  It  was  only  after  I  had 
left  Eton  that  I  began  to  understand  Virgil,  and,  with  an 
increased  sense  of  the  marvellous  melody  of  his  diction,  to  see 
how  in  the  tenderness  of  his  sympathies  and  psychological  insight 
he  had  anticipated,  like  Lucretius,  some  of  the  most  advanced 
modem  feeling. 

As  a  stylist,  Virgil  had  no  rival  among  his  fellow'-countrymen. 
It  may  be  held  that  the  Greek  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  greater 
epics  than  the  JEneid,  as  being  more  primitive,  more  massive, 
and  ip  that  sense  more  original ;  but  though  it  is  true  that  in 
the  construction  of  his  story  Virgil  imitated  Homer,  the  imitation 
was  of  a  sort  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist,  brings  to 
the  task  an  equal  genius  and  originality  of  its  own.  In  subtlety 
of  mind,  and  in  varied  melody  of  rhythm,  the  Greek  poet  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  Latin,  whose  stately  and  sententious  lines, 
rich  in  thought,  and  still  richer  in  the  flawless  beauty  of  their 
music,  are  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  literature. 

For  example,  Virgil’s  treatment  of  the  theme  of  Death,  in  his 
pictures  of  the  fabulous  Hades,  w'hich  as  a  poet  he  accepted  for 
the  purposes  of  his  story,  inevitably  invites  comparison  not  only 
with  those  passages  in  the  De  Rerum  Naturd  of  Lucretius 
(III.,  830-1094)  in  which  a  rationalistic  explanation  is  given  of 
the  popular  beliefs  concerning  the  dead,  but  with  the  Homeric 
original;  and  the  Virgilian  poem,  steeped  as  it  is  in  a  profound 
sense  of  mystery  and  darkness,  quite  transcends  the  much  less 
impressive  description  given  in  the  Odyssey.  And  here,  as  I 
agree  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers’s  opinion,  as  stated  in  the  chapter 
on  Virgil  in  his  Classical  Essays,  that  “the  critic  should  try 
to  show  (by  translation)  the  view  which  he  takes  of  a  few  well 
known  passages.”  I  will  venture  to  give  an  English  version,  how¬ 
ever  inadequate,  of  the  lines  to  which  I  allude  {Mneid  VI., 
264-281)  : 
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“  Ye  gods  who  o’er  the  Shades  dominion  hold. 

Chaos,  and  realms  that  boundless  silence  keep. 

Grant  me  to  tell  the  tale  as  erst  ’twas  told  ! 

Grant  me  your  grace  those  secrets  to  imfolil. 

In  earth’s  abysmal  darkness  buried  deep  ! 

Dimly  they  went,  where  there  was  naught  but  night. 

Through  the  empty  halls  and  kingdoms  of  the  Dead  ; 

As  when,  by  the  stray  moonbeam’s  niggard  light. 

Men  trace  some  forest-path,  and  a  black  spell 
Of  hueless  gloom  the  landscape  hath  o’erspread. 

And  there — in  the  very  gate  and  gorge  of  hell — 

Sat  Grief,  and  Care  who  tracks  her  prey  afar, 

And  pale  Disease,  and  Age  with  looks  unkind. 

And  Fear,  and  Famine  that  dishearteneth — 

Shapes  hideous  to  behold — and  Dearth  and  Death  ; 

Death’s  cousin,  Sleep  ;  ill  joys  of  Paission  bred  ; 

And  full  in  front  the  grisly  form  of  War  : 

There  the  iron  Furies  couched,  and  Discord  dread. 

Her  viperous  locks  with  gory  fillets  twined.” 

The  true  and  broad  humanity  of  Virgil  makes  itself  felt  in 
many  passages  of  his  poems ;  the  number  of  his  lines  that  have 
become  proverbial  and  lasting  possessions  of  mankind  testifies 
to  his  deep  hold  on  our  affections;  and  perhaps  the  very  reason 
why  we  sometimes  question  and  resent  the  doings  of  his  hero, 
iEneas,  is  that  Virgil,  unlike  Homer,  is  so  modern  in  spirit  that 
we  are  inclined  to  judge  him  by  the  most  advanced  ethical 
standards.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  while  his  mediaeval  reputa¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  mystic  and  necromancer,  there  is  no  sense 
of  antiquity  in  his  verse  :  he  is  quite  as  human  and  modern  as 
Milton  in  his  handling  of  ancient  themes.  Of  all  English 
writers,  in  fact,  Milton  is  the  most  akin  to  Virgil  in  style, 
especially  in  those  passages  of  his  Comus  which  are  full  of 
the  mingled  gravity  and  grace  in  which  Virgil  was  so  adept. 

But  it  is  of  the  difficulty,  the  impossibility  perhaps,  of 
translating  Virgil  into  English  verse  that  I  wish  now  to  speak. 
The  Latin  hexameter  being  longer,  by  at  least  two  syllables, 
than  that  which  is  its  natural  equivalent  in  English,  the  ten- 
syllabled  iambic  line,  in  which  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Latin,  its  grave  measured  harmony,  can  be  most  nearly  repro¬ 
duced,  it  follows  that  a  translator  must  often  have  recourse  to 
a  larger  number  of  lines,  or  to  a  stricter  compression  of  words.* 
Efforts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  avoid  this  by  employing 

(1)  Often,  but  not  always  ;  because,  owing  to  what  has  been  called  Virgil’s 
"  fondness  for  saying  the  same  \hing  twice  over  in  the  same  line,”  the  sense 
can  sometimes  be  expressed  in  fewer  words  in  the  English,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  line  (^neid  VI,  68)  : 

Errantea  que  deoa  agitata  que  numina  Trojce, 
where  deoa  and  numina  mean  practically  the  same. 
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a  longer  English  line  than  the  decasyllabic,  such  as  the  hexa¬ 
meter  itself,  or  a  fourteen- syllabled  verse ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  results  have  been  encouraging. 

For,  first,  in  regard  to  the  hexameter,  owing  to  organic 
differences  between  the  two  languages,  this  metre,  which  in 
Latin  has  a  native  dignity  and  charm,  is  apt  in  English  to  become 
a  tedious  jog-trot,  irritating  to  a  sensitive  ear ;  so  that,  as  a  vehicle 
for  translating  Virgil,  the  very  form  in  which  he  himself  wrote 
is  about  the  least  appropriate  that  could  be  chosen. 

In  the  interesting  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  /Enetd* 
Sir  C.  Bowen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hexameter,  in 
English,  requires  rhyme  “  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  tedious,” 
but  that  it  is'  not  possible  to  treat  it  in  rhyme.  He  accordingly 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  dropping  one  syllable — that  is,  by 
turning  the  final  spondee  of  the  hexameter  into  a  single  syllable, 
as  in  the  line,  JEneid  VI.,  268  : 

“  So,  unseen,  through  darkness  amid  lone  night  they  strode.” 

That  this  curtailed  form  of  the  hexameter  provides  a  happy 
medium  for  translation  I  cannot  think  :  it  is  slow,  heavy  and 
in  the  long  run  almost  as  wearisome  as  the  English  hexameter 
itself.  Nor  is  the  fourteen-syllabled  verse  any  more  successful. 
William  Morris’s  rendering  of  the  Mneid  is  the  work  of  a  poet, 
but  somehow  it  does  not  convey  any  impression  of  the  Virgilian 
spirit  or  style ;  its  long  lines  do  not  in  the  least  reflect  the  roll 
anJ  flow  of  the  hexameter.  Take,  once  more,  the  famous  Ihanl 
obscuri  sold  sub  node  per  umbram: 

”  All  dim  amid  the  lonely  night  on  through  the  dark  they  went, 

On  through  the  empty  house  of  Dis,  the  land  of  naught  at  all ; 

E’en  as  beneath  the  doubtful  moon,  when  niggard  light  doth  fall.”  .  ■  ■ 

Such  a  metre  may  be  well  adapted  for  a  Norse  legend ;  but 
the  genius  of  Virgil  quite  refuses  to  be  domiciled  in  it. 

But  if  a  longer  verse  than  the  decasyllabic  does  not  in  practice 
commend  itself,  still  less  does  a  shorter  one,  as,  for  example, 
that  which  Professor  Conington  used  in  his  fine  and  sympathetic 
translation  of  the  /Eneid,  the  metre  of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  All  lovers  of  Virgil  are  indebted  to  Conington  for 
the  insight  with  which  he  caught  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
poet;  but  the  rapid,  short-paced  movement  of  the  Scottish  Border 
minstrelsy  is  a  strange  form,  indeed,  for  reproducing  the  long, 
slow,  rhythmic  swing  of  the  Virgilian  lines. 

“  Along  the  illimitable  shade 
Darkling  *ind  lone  their  way  they  made.” 


(1)  Virgil  in  EngUah  Verse,  1889. 
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It  raises  a  smile  to  find  Conington  saying  of  this  metre  :  “I 
certainly  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  the  one  true  equivalent  of  the 
Virgilian  hexameter.”  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  weight 
in  the  question  asked  by  another  translator,  Sir  George  K. 
Rickards,  in  reference  to  Conington’s  work  :  ”  What  is  become 
of  those  grand  sententious  single  lines,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
jEneid,  which  by  their  compact  force  and  fulness  stamp  them¬ 
selves  like  proverbs  on  the  memory?  ”  Thus,  in  Conington,  the 
great  line,  Parcere  suhjectis  et  dehellare  superbos,  is  whittled 
down  into 

“  Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul. 

And  crush  the  sons  of  pride.” 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  decasyllabic,  as  the  English  metre 
which,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  length,  best  corresponds  with  the 
Latin  hexameter;  and  here  it  may  be  asked.  Did  not  so  great 
a  poet  as  Dryden  translate  the  Mneid?  He  did ;  but  the  “  heroic 
couplet,”  made  famous  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  is  vitiated  as  a 
medium  of  translation  by  its  cramped  structure  and  monotony 
of  rhyme.  ”  The  great  complaint  which  I  have  to  make  against 
Dryden’s  version,”  says  Sir  George  Pickards,  ‘‘is  that,  be  it 
what  else  it 'may,  it  is  not  Virgilian.”  That  this  criticism  is 
a  true  one  what  reader  of  Dryden’s  /Eneid  can  doubt?  Recurring 
to  the  sixth  Book,  take  his  version  of  those  solemn  lines  about 
Hades,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (VI.,  264-267)  : 

“  Ye  recdms,  yet  vmrevealed  to  hiunan  sight, 

Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night. 

Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state.” 

There  is  no  semblance  of  Virgil  here.  The  unbroken  sequence 
of  the  hexameter  can  rarely  be  portrayed  in  such  a  form ;  a  few 
Virgilian  passages  may  lend  themselves  to  it,  but  in  the  great 
majority  the  unfitness  of  the  vehicle  must  defeat  the  skill  even 
of  a  real  poet.  It  is  doubtless  this  fact  which,  in  Dryden’s  trans¬ 
lation,  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  that  ‘‘mighty  line,”  which  in 
liis  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  elsewhere  in  his  poems,  is 
so  frequent  and  so  glorious. 

Is  rhyme,  then,  to  be  condemned  and  discarded?  ‘‘  I  will 
venture  to  assert,”  said  Cowper,  ‘‘  that  a  just  translation  of  any 
ancient  poet  in  rhyme  is  impossible.  No  human  ingenuity  can 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  closing  every  couplet  with  sounds 
homotonous,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  full  sense,  and 
only  the  full  sense,  of  the  original.”  In  like  manner,  Pickards, 
with  other  recent  writers,  inveighs  against  the  trammels  of 
“regularly  recurring  sounds,”  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in 
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an  essay  in  the  English  Review  (May,  1915),  complains  that 
“  rhyme  embaiTasses  the  writer  and  often  irritates  the  reader.” 

But  here  it  has  to  be  noted  that  Cowper’s  objection,  if  valid, 
is  obviously  valid  not  so  much  against  rhyme  in  itself,  as  against 
the  rhymed  heroic  couplet ;  and  so,  with  later  critics,  it  is  not 
the  rhyme-sounds,  but  their  “  regular  recurrence  ”  against  which 
the  complaint  holds  good.  This  point — a  very  important  one— 
seems  to  be  overlooked  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  conclusion  that  a 
‘  ‘  verse  translation  of  the  JErieid  must  he  in  the  stately  involuted 
blank  verse  of  Paradise  Lost  and  of  The  Excursion,  i.e., 
iambic  metre  of  ten  syllables,  without  rhyme,  without  archaisms, 
without  cryptic  novelties.” 

Before  going  further,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  adoption 
of  blank  verse  is  itself  subject  to  one  serious  practical  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  blank  verse,  such  as  that  of 
Comus,  would  probably  be  the  nearest  approach  in  English 
to  the  Latin  of  Virgil.  But  w'ho  is  going  to  compose  it?  Only 
great  poets  can  write  attractive  blank  verse ;  and  as  no  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Mneid,  which  is  devoid  of  attractiveness,  can  merit 
to  be  called  a  translation,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Milton  (and  Miltons,  unfortunately,  are  not  less  •  rare  than 
Virgils),  blank  verse,  though  in  theory  the  ideal  form,  must  fail 
in  practice,  like  the  other  forms  which  have  been  mentioned. 
This  was  long  ago  recognised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of 
Milton,  where  he  remarks  that  ”  he  that  thinks  himself  capable 
of  astonishing,  may  write  blank  verse ;  but  those  that  only  hope 
to  please  must  condescend  to  rhyme.”  Conington,  too,  spoke 
truth  when  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  his  Virgil  :  ”  Blank  verse, 
really  deserving  the  name,  I  believe  to  be  impossible,  except  to 
one  or  two  eminent  writers  in  a  generation.” 

Have  such  ‘  ‘  eminent  writers  ”  of  blank  verse  made  their 
appearance  as  translators  of  Virgil?  I  think  not.  Sir  G.  K. 
Rickards’  rendering  of  Books  I. -VI.  of  the  Mneid  has  much 
merit,  and  many  felicitous  phrases ;  but  as  a  whole  it  seems  to 
fail  from  tameness — lack  of  that  vitalising  beauty  which  only  a 
great  poet  can  impart  to  an  unadorned  metrical  form.  The  same 
objection,  I  think,  must  be  urged  against  Mr.  C.  J.  Billson’s 
otherwise  excellent  translation  (1906),  with  which  Mr.  Harrison 
seemed  to  be  content  when  he  deprecated  the  use  of  rhyme. 

But — and  here  I  come  to  the  main  point  of  my  contention— 
there  is  a  manner  of  rhyme  which  is  not  liable  to  the  censure® 
that  have  justly  been  passed  on  the  cramped  “  heroic  ”  couplet, 
and  that  may  with  some  reason  be  urged  against  any  regularly 
framed  stanza;  viz.,  a  free,  irregular  sequence  of  lines,  such  as 
that  of  Milton’s  Lycidas ;  and  herein,  no  less  than  in  blank 
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verse,  lies  a  chance  of  reproducing  in  an  English  translation 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  graduated  structure  of 
those  Virgilian  periods  which  are  built  up  with  such  elaborate 
care — each  successive  verse,  and  each  caesura,  or  pause  in  a  verse, 
ministering  to  the  final  effect.  I  have  already  given  a  sample 
of  this  method,  in  my  own  rendering  of  eighteen  well-known 
lilies  from  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Mneid  (nineteen  lines  in  the 
English) ;  from  which  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  preserve  something  of  the  spirit  and  shape  of  the 
original,  without  such  material  alteration  of  the  Latin  structure 
as  would  be  inevitable  in  a  uniform  couplet  or  stanza. 

Let  me  take  another  specimen,  a  scarcely  less  famous  passage 
relating  to  the  tragedy  of  Dido  {JEneid  IV.,  522-533)  : 

“  ’Twas  night.  Earth’s  weary  creatures,  far  and  wide, 

Slumbered  ;  wild  woods  and  waters  lay  unstirred. 

At  that  still  hour  when  stars  serenely  glide 
In  their  mid  course  ;  when  all  the  land  hath  rest ; 

And  flocks  are  hushed  ;  and  every  bright-winged  bird. 
Haunting  the  limpid  lake,  the  bosky  plain. 

Is  lulled  to  sleep  beneath  the  silent  spell. 

And  suffering  hearts  have  respite  of  their  pain. 

But  not  sad  Dido.  Ne’er  can  slumber  blest 
Soothe  her,  nor  night’s  soft  balm  on  eyes  and  breast 
Fall  welcome  ;  still  love’s  bitter  pang  renewed 
Torments  her,  tossed  on  passion’s  stormy  swell ; 

Still  ceaseless  o’er  her  sorrows  must  she  brood.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Virgil  “ought  to  be  translated  more  or 
less  lineally,  as  well  as  literally. There  are  passages  where 
it  is  even  more  necessary  that  the  version  should  be  hneal  than 
literal;  for  example,  in  dealing  with  those  terse,  gnomic- 
utterances,  full  of  wisdom  as  of  beauty,  which  have  in  many 
cases  become  proverbial,  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  words 
than  to  impair  the  conciseness  of  the  line,  which  is  indeed  its 
perfection.  Nor  would  strict  literalness  always  give  the  desired 
effect ;  so  marked  are  the  differences  of  idiom  between  the  Latin 
and  the  English.  Virgil’s  frequent  use,  for  instance,  of 
patronymics,  of  distinctive  epithets  (such  as  plus),  and  of 
historical  or  mythological  allusions — familiar  to  Roman  readers, 
but  needing  explanation  in  English — would  of  itself  preclude 
a  literal  translation  in  verse.  In  prose  it  is  otherwise,  for 
the  first  object  of  a  prose  rendering  of  a  poem  is  to  give  the 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit ;  whereas  a  poetical  version,  however 
great  may  be  its  difficulties  and  imperfections,  does  at  least 
aim  at  a  fuller  and  more  personal  interpretation.  A  translation 
(1)  Sir  C.  Bowen  in  the  Prefaee  to  hia  Virgil  in  English  Verse. 
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of  Virgil  in  verse  may  succeed  in  giving  what  no  translation 
in  prose  can  ever  give — a  glimpse,  however  distant,  of  the  poet’s 
mood  and  manner. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  as  in  any  way  depre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  literalness;  indeed,  it  is  far  easier  to  keep 
close  to  the  sense  of  the  original  when  one  is  free  from  the 
shackles  of  couplet  or  stanza,  and  when  the  rhyme  can  fall  early 
or  late  as  may  be  desired.  I  doubt  if  the  famous  passage 
(Georgic,  IV.,  464-484)  which  tells  how  Orpheus,  after  the  loss 
of  Eurydice,  attempted  to  win  her  back  from  the  dead  by  the 
power  of  music,  could  find  a  more  literal  translation  in  blank 
verse  than  in  the  following  : 

“  His  lute  he  touched,  to  soothe  love’s  bitter  pang. 

And  thee,  his  lost  love,  thee  by  lonely  shore. 

Thee  at  first  dayspring,  thee  at  nightfall,  sang  : 

Yea,  and  the  jaws  of  Death’s  deep-cloven  door. 

And  grisly  forest,  black  with  midnight  dread. 

He  passed,  and  parleyed  with  the  awful  King 
And  pitiless  hearts  that  heed  no  human  prayer. 

Then  from  Hell’s  lowest  depths  came  hovering. 

Thrilled  by  his  song,  the  spectral  shades  o’  the  dead. 

Countless  as  birds  that  flock  to  leafy  lair 
When  darkness  drives  them  from  bleak  mountain  height : — 
Matrons,  and  men,  and  many  a  ghostly  shape 
Of  mighty  heroes,  boys,  and  girls  unwed. 

And  slain  youths  bimied  in  their  parents’  sight : — 

And  round  them,  rank  with  reeds  and  black  with  mud. 

The  loath’d  Cocytus  winds  its  sluggish  flood. 

And  Styx  with  nine-fold  coil  forbids  escape. 

Then  stood  the  very  house  of  Death  spell-bound 
To  its  inmost  vaults,  and  that  sweet  music  swayed 
The  Furies  with  dark-gleaming  serpents  crowned  ; 

Hush’d  Cerberus  held  his  triple  mouth  a-gape, 

And  e’en  Ixion’s  windy  wheel  was  stayed.” 

If  any  apology  be  needed  for  yet  another  essay  in  these  much- 
trodden  fields  of  Virgilian  translation,  I  would  plead  that  as"  final 
success,  if  ever  attained,  must  be  founded  on  many  previous 
failures,  it  cannot  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  make  a  new  adven¬ 
ture  in  a  form  which  has  not  hitherto  been  tried,  and  which, 
I  am  convinced,  is  more  suited  to  the  purpose  than  those  which 
have  long  been  in  vogue.  What  I  have  criticised  in  my  pre¬ 
decessors  is  not  their  workmanship,  but  their  medium  :  what  I 
venture  to  view  with  satisfaction  in  my  own  attempts  (drawn 
from  an  unpublished  translation)  is  rather  the  medium  than 
the  work. 


Henry  S.  Salt. 


